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LOUISVILLE TO MARK 
EPOCH WITH NEW ORGAN 


AUDITORIUM SCHEME READY 


Pilcher Four-Manual to Be Placed in 
Building When Completed in 
January—Entire Instrument 
Under Expression. 


Henry Pilcher’s Sons have completed 
the specification of the four-manual and 
echo organ which was designed by 
them for the Louisville Auditorium, as 
announced in the September Diapason, 
and which will be installed when the 
building is completed next January. 

The entire organ will be under ex- 
pression, enclosed in separate cham- 
bers. The great, swell, orchestral and 
pedal organs will be in chambers on 
either side of the stage. The solo and 
echo will be placed in the forward part 
of the building. 

The installation of this organ is 
expected to mark an epoch in the devel- 
opment of organ music in Louisville, 
and it is expected that noted artists 
will be engaged for recitals. 

Specifications of the organ are as 
follows: 

GREAT ORGAN (Expressive). 
Open Diapason, 16 ft., 61 pipes. 
Bourdon (Ext. Pedal), 16 ft., 29 pipes. 
First Diapason, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 

Second Diapason, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 

Third Diapason, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 

Claribel Flute, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 

Gemshorn, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 

Octave, 4 ft., 61 pipes. 

Principal, 4 ft., 61 pipes. 

Hohl Flite, 4 ft., 61 pipes. 

Twelfth, 2% ft., 61 pipes. 

Fifteenth, 2 ft., 61 pipes. 

Mixture, 5 rks., 305 pipes. 

Trombone, 16 ft., 61 pipes. 

Tromba, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 

Clarion, 4 ft., 61 pipes. 

Chimes (from Echo). 

Celestial Harp (from Orchestral). 

SWELL ORGAN. 

Quintaton, 16 ft., 73 pipes. 

English Diapason, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Tibia Clausa, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Gamba, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Rohr Floéte, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Muted Viol, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 


Voix Celeste, 2 rks., 8 ft., 146 pipes. 
Flute Dolce, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Flute Celeste, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 


Gemshorn, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 
Flute Harmonic, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 
Flautina, 2 ft., 61 pipes. 
Cornet Mixture, 5 rks., 305 pipes. 
Posaune, 16 ft., 73 pipes. 
Cornopean, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Oboe, § ft., 73 pipes. 

Vox Humana, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Octave Oboe, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 
Tremolo. 

Tremolo (Heavy Wind). 
ORCHESTRAL ORGAN (Expressive). 
Contra Gamba, 16 ft., 73 pipes. 
Viola Diapason, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Viol d’Orchestre, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Concert Flute, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Dulciana, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Unda Maris, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 
Quintadena, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Traverse Flute, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 
Nazard, 2% ft., 61 pipes. 
Piccolo, 2 ft., 61 pipes. 

Tierce, 1 3/5 ft., 61 pipes. 

Cor Anglais, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Clarinet, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Celestial Harp, 8 ft., 61 bars. 
Celestial Harp, 4 ft. 

Chimes (from Echo). 

PERCUSSIONS (Expressive). 

Xylophone. 

Orchestra Bells. 

Bass Drum. 

Snare Drum, Roll Tap. 
Tympani. 

Cymbal, Crash Stroke. 
Triangle. 

SOLO ORGAN (Expressive). 
Stentorphone, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Gross Flite, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Violoncello, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Gross Gamba, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Gamba Celeste, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Forest Flute, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 

French Horn, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Tuba Mirabilis, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Clarion, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 

Tremolo. 

ECHO ORGAN (Expressive). 

(Played from Solo.) 

Cor d’Nuit, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 


[Continued on page 18.] 


Monument to Alexandre Guilmant in Paris | 


1837-1918, 


CONCERTS wORQUES 
TROCADERO 


Kin 


The monument to Felix Alexandre 
Guilmant placed by the pupils and 
friends of the great organist-composer 
at the Palais du Trocadero, Paris, 
was visited by Dr. William C. Carl of 


New York before 
United States in September. 
who is president of the Guilmant 
Club, was chairman of the American 
committee in raising the funds for the 
monument. 


leaving for the 
Dr. Carl, 


LESTER’S NEW OPERA READY 
Work Based on Indian Themes in 
Press—Composer Back from Europe. 
William Lester of Chicago, organ- 
ist of the New First Congregational 
Church and dean of the Illinois chap- 
ter, A. G. O., and Mrs. Margaret 
Lesier, soprano, returned in Septem- 
ber to their Chicago duties after a 
summer spent in Europe. Mrs. Lester 
had the unusual benefit of extended 
study with Sir Henry Wood in Lon- 
don and with Sir George Henschel in 
Scotland. Mr. Lester was busy pre- 
paring his newest opera, “Manabozo,” 
for the publisher. This work is in 
press with that progressive publishing- 
house of London, J. & W. Chester. 
This opera is the first a a destined 
triology to  libretti by Francis 
Neilson, the three operas to be based 
on an epic of the North American 
Indian. Several performances of 
“Manabozo” are already scheduled at 
a half dozen of the first-class conti- 
nental opera houses, detailed announce- 
ments of which will be made in due 
time. Mr. and Mrs. Lester were 
heard in several concerts during the 
summer, with notable success at the 


Hotel de Crillon in Paris, in Leicester 
and Scotland. 


BOSTON ORDER FOR WELTE 


Four-Manual Instrument for Central 
Congregational Church. 

The Ceniral Congregational Church 
of Boston late in September signed a 
contract for a new four-manual organ, 
with solo and echo divisions, to be 
built for the church by the Welte 
organ division of the Welte- Mignon 
Corporation of New York. It is 
announced that the instrument is to 
have a total of sixty-seven sets of 
pipes. The church is one of the most 
prominent of Boston. 


Married to Joseph W. Clokey. 

The marriage of Miss Hope Taber 
Ford to Joseph W. Clokey, the Amer- 
ican organist and composer, took place 
Sept. 5 in Los Angeles, according to 
announcements received by friends of 
the young couple. Mrs. Clokey is the 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Harry A. 
Ford and Mr. Clokey, whose work is 
known throughout the country, is on 
the faculty of Pomona College, Clare- 
mont, Cal. 


PORTLAND FINE HOST 
TO N. A. O. CONVENTION 


RECITALS ON A HIGH PLANE 


Choral Concert Draws Audience of 
2,500—McAll Re-elected Presi- 
dent—Cyrus H. K. Curtis a 
Speaker at Banquet. 


By WILLARD I. NEVINS and HAROLD 
W. THOMPSON. 

In the city of Portland, where mu- 
sic, especially organ music, is a 
municipal contribution to the people 
of Maine, the twenty-first annual con- 
vention of the National Association of 
Organists was officially opened on 
Tuesday morning, Aug. 28, at the 
Eastland Hotel. The registration at 
the social hour of the previous eve- 
ning reached a high-water mark of 
nearly 100 and later registration 
brought that number up to about 
200. Twelve states were represented 
by members and special delegates, 
who came from the far South, the Mid- 
dle West and all nearby territory. 
Greetings and good wishes were re- 
ceived from members in Europe, every 
part of the United States and points in 
Canada. 

Cyrus H. K. Curtis, noted publisher 
and donor of the splendid Kotzschmar 
memorial organ in the City Hall Audi- 
torium, was one of those who at- 
tended the daily convention recitals, 
which were of a very high calibre. 

The choral concert with assisting 
artists on Wednesday evening in the 
City Hall Auditorium drew an audi- 
ence of about 2,500 and proved to be 
a delightful feature of the conven- 
tion program. 

An all-day outing on Casco Bay, 

with a clambake and shore dinner, was 
the high spot of the 
provided for the enjoyment of N. 
O. members. Other special cabinet 
include a tea given in the Chamber of 
Commerce building by the ladies of 
that organization and luncheon for sev- 
eral members of the execuiive com- 
mittee at the Rotary Club. 

The convention came to a close on 
Friday evening with a banquet at 
which the principal speakers were 
Cyrus H. kK. Curtis and Nehemiah 
Boynton, D. D. 

The election of Reginald L. McAll 
for a third term in the presidency of 
the association expressed the evidently 
unanimous desire of the membership 
at large and reflects appreciation of his 
——" to the success of the N. 
A. ‘ 


There was a large attendance for the 
session Tuesday morning when Presi- 
dent McAll called the convention to 
order. He reminded those present of 
the N. A. O. convention which met in 
this same city ten years ago, and 
spoke of the enjoyable features of that 
time. He then introduced Lester 
Wallace, chairman of the Portland 
city council, who gave the first ad- 
dress of welcome. Mr. Wallace told 
of the pleasure and honor it gave him 
to welcome an organists’ association to 
the city. He spoke of the universal 
appeal of music and of the inspiration 
which can come from orean music. 
The fine work of Charles Raymond 
Cronham, municipal organist of Port- 
land, was praised by Mr. Wallace. 
James Barlow, city manager, followed 
Mr. Wallace and brought the greet- 
ings and welcome of the municipal 
government. He declared that the mu- 
sic provided by the city had been of 
great benefit to the general public. 
He reminded the N. A. O. members of 
their privilege in bringing j joy to many 
through organ music. The president 
of the Maine state council of the N. 
A. O., Alfred Brinkler, added a word 
of welcome. 

Mr. McAll in responding told of 
the pleasure it gave all to return to 
this hospitable and picturesque city. 
He mentioned the fact that two jour- 
neyed from New Orleans and that 
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one had made a flying trip from Eng- 
land to be present. He spoke of the 
record registration for the first eve- 
ning. 

Secretary Willard I. Nevins then 
read communications of greetings and 
best wishes from Dr. Alfred Hollins, 
Dr. William C. Carl, Dr. Roland Dig- 


gle, S. E. Gruenstein, Howard S. 
Tussey, Theodore Strong, Marshall 
Bidwell, George W. Kilgen, John 


McE. Ward and Walter Peck Stanley. 

The annual business meeting was 
called to order at 11:15 by President 
McAll. Secretary Nevins read the 
minutes of the previous meeting and 
it was moved and voted that they be 
approved. 

Mr. McAIll in giving the president’s 
report spoke of the growth of the 
y. A. O., citing as a comparison be- 
tween the years of 1921 and 1928 the 
great increase in the number of state 
councils and local chap:ers. He re- 
ported that there is at present a paid- 
up membership of 1,400. He told of 
the $500 prize offered by the Skinner 
Organ Company in an organ com- 
position contest under the auspices 
of the N. A. O. Mr. McAIll paid trib- 
ute to The Diapason for its splendid 
cooperation in all association work 
and spoke of the fine record 
achieved by Ernest F. White as treas- 
urer. In going over the work the 
N. A. O. had carried on he mentioned 
the number of younger recitalists who 
had been brought before the public in 
convention recitals. In closing he told 
of the fine support given headquariers 
by each state council and chapter. 

Secretary Nevins made a short re- 
port of the important events of the 
year in N. A. O. activities and then 
the treasurer's report was given out 
on multigraphed sheets and Mr. White 
explained the various items. He re- 
ported that there had been an aver- 
age of one new member for each day 
last year and that there was an in- 
crease of $981.49 in the bank balance 
for the present year over that of last 
year. The treasurer's report was ap- 
proved and Herbert S. Sammond sug- 
gested a special vote of commendation 
for Mr. White. 

In response to a call for state and 
chapter reports the following were 
heard: 

C. Harold Einecke for Quincy, Il. 

Alfred Brinkler for Maine. 

Howard W. Clark for the Portland 
chapter. 

Miss Katherine —E. Lucke for Mary- 
land. 

A. Leslie Jacobs, who spoke for the 
Worcester chapter of Massachusetts 
and extended an invitation to the con- 
vention to meet in Worcester in 1930. 

Miss Louise Titcomb for Missouri. 

George I. Tilton, who, in speaking 
for New Jersey, urged all to work for 
a higher standard of music in the 
church. He reported they had a state 
membership of 251. 

Henry Hall Duncklee, official dele- 
gate for New Jersey, who told of the 
work of the Union-Essex chapter. He 
stated that a new chapter would be 
formed in Morristown. 

Mrs. Bruce S. Keator for Mon- 
mouth chapter. 

Frank McCarrell for Pennsylvania. 

Charles E. Wisner for Lancaster. 

Miss Shaw for Reading. 

Mary E. Lund for Rhode Island. 

Following these reports the follow- 
ing names were proposed and_ac- 
cepted for the nominating committee: 
Miss Lilian Carpenter, Mrs. Bruce S. 
Keator, Miss Katharine E. Lucke, 
Miss Jane Whittemore, Frank A. Mc- 
Carrell, Claude Murphree, Willard I. 
Nevins, Herbert S. Sammond, George 
I. Tilton and Charles E. Wisner. The 
following resolutions commiitee was 
selected: Miss Ethel Phelps, Dr. J. 
Christopher Marks and Edward Breck. 

The business meeting then adjourned 
and luncheon was served. 


Exactly at 3:30 Charles Raymond 
Cronham, municipal organist of Port- 
land, opened, as was fitting, the first 
recital of the convention in the City 
Hall Auditorium. The great Austin 
organ therein has recently been con- 
siderably enlarged through the gen- 
erosity of Cyrus H. K. Curtis and 
Mr. Cronham evidently had spent 
much time in preparing his program 
to display the instrument to good ad- 
vantage. 

To the first number, the “Finlandia” 


of Sibelius, he gave a dramatic read- 
ing and brought out the sombre, even 
tragic, mood of that tone picture in a 
thoroughly intelligent manner. A 
melodic Serenade by George W. An- 
drews of Oberlin College was the sec- 
ond number and Mr. Cronham ob- 
tained a fine contrast by following 
that with the charming “Ronde Fran- 
caise’ of Boellmann. In the next 
number, “In Fairyland,” by Stoughton, 
Mr. Cronham showed the organ in a 
more impressionistic style and quite 
caught the mood of Stoughton’s pro- 
gram music. 

It was fitting that this year should 
bring out some of Schubert’s music 
and for the fifth number of his pro- 
gram Mr. Cronham played the beau- 
tiful Andante con Moto of the Un- 
finished Symphony, showing a_ fine 
sense for orchestral color and depth 
of feeling for the music itself. Facile 
pedal technique was shown in the next 
number, the Etude for Pedalboard, by 
de Bricqueville. Mr. Cronham has re- 
vised and added a pedal cadenza to 
this number. He offered one of his 
own compositions for the next num- 
ber, a Nocturne, which proved to be of 
melodic interest and colorful. It pro- 
vided for an effective use of the celesta 
and was well applauded. The pro- 
gram closed with the “Rienzi” Over- 
ture of Wagner and here Mr. Cron- 
ham did some of his finest playing. 
It was a virile and stirring perform- 
ance of that ever popular overture and 
it evoked such hearty applause that 
Mr. Cronham was obliged to add as an 
encore his own arrangement of 
“Drink to Me only with Thine Eyes.” 

Following Mr. Cronham’s recital 
the members of the association were 
guests of the entertainment commit- 
tee on a delightful tour of the city. 
Beginning at the city hall, the ride 
covered the residence and_ historic 
sections of the city and afforded many 
beautiful views of the harbor. Had 
the weather been clear it would have 
provided a glimpse of the distant 
White Mountains. 


The second recital of the day took 
place in the City Hall Auditorium in 
the evening and the program was 
shared by Alexander McCurdy, Jr., of 
Philadelphia and Charles Peaker, rep- 
resenting the Canadian College of Or- 
ganists. These joint recitals have long 
been a feature of N. A. O. conventions 
and this one proved most enjoyable. 

Mr. McCurdy chose for his open- 
ing number a Bourree in D by the 
dean of Pacific coast organists, Wal- 
lace A. Sabin. It is a sterling com- 
position and Mr. McCurdy gave it a 
dashing, rhythmic performance, clear- 
ly indicating that he must be counted 
among the players of the first rank. 
Modern _ orchestral coloring was 
brought out by clever registration in 
the “Antiphon” of Dupre and _ the 
whole was given with a depth of de- 
votional feeling. In the Sketch in D 
flat by Schumann Mr. McCurdy’s 
playing was characterized by cleancut 
phrasing and a deft handling of the 
delicate and brilliant effects of the or- 
gan. Karg-Elert was again repre- 
sented at this convention by his ever- 
popular “The Legend of the Moun- 
tain,” from the “Seven Pastels from 
Lake Constance.” Mr. McCurdy played 
it in truly orchestral style and with 
virtuosity. His last number, the Finale 
in B flat by Franck, again demonstrated 
his clarity of technique, both on man- 
uals and pedals, and the rousing cli- 
max at the end brought such insist- 
ent applause that he played as an en- 
core Schumann’s Sketch in F minor. 

That Canada had sent a worthy 
representative of its many _ splendid 
players was evidenced by Mr. Peak- 
er’s stirring and finely conceived per- 
formance of the “Nun Danket Alle 
Gott” of Karg-Elert as his first num- 
ber. Three Bach chorales, “Now Re- 
joice, Good Christian Men,” “We All 
Believe in One God,” and “Let All 
Praise Our God,” were played with 
deep religious feeling by Mr. Peaker 
as his second group. This interpreta- 
tion of Bach illustrated Mr. Peaker’s 
musicianship and it also caused us 
to think that in spite of all of the 
volumes of music written in the last 
300 years, how little of it could meas- 
ure up to the beauty of these chorales. 

From Bach Mr. Peaker took his 


listeners to a modern English compo- 


sition, “Villanelle,” by Ireland. It 
proved to be a charming, tuneful num- 
ber and brought out the soft registers 
of the organ in many _ interesting 
moods. The Psalm Prelude No. 2 of 
Howells showed Mr. Peaker’s feeling 
for variety of registration and for the 
meditative spirit of the piece. Deli- 
cate nuances and a charming rhythmic 
sense marked the playing of the “Ro- 
coco” of Palmgren and the Toccata in 
D minor by Reger brought the whole 
to a brilliant close. Mr. Peaker, as 
an encore, asked permission to repeat 
the Bach chorale, “Now Rejoice, Good 
Christian Men.” 

Everyone went away apparently 
happy and feeling that this had been 
a splendid evening of organ: music by 
two dis:inguished players. Both men 
played their programs from memory. 

There was a large gathering for the 
first session of W ednesday morning to 
listen to papers on “Music in the 
Community, A New Field for Organ- 
ists,” by William S. Linnell, chairman 
of the Portland city music commis- 
sion, and “Anthems for the Small Vol- 
unteer Choir,” by Dr. Harold William 
Thompson of Albany. Herbert S. 
Sammond was in the chair and in his 
introduction spoke of the importance 
of remembering that we owe some- 
thing to the community in which we 
live and that we should try to estab- 
lish high ideals for the music of that 
community. In presenting Mr. Lin- 
nell Mr. Sammond commented upon 
Portland’s good fortune in having a 
music commission and our good for- 
tune in having the head of that com- 
mission to speak to us. Mr. Linnell 
gave a broad, interesting talk on mu- 
nicipal music. It is printed elsewhere 
in The Diapason. 

Following this first paper there was 
a state report for Pennsylvania by Dr. 
William A. Wolf and then President 
McAll introduced our good friend of 
other conventions, Dr. Thompson. Dr. 
Thompson lost no time in getting to 
the heart of his subject, “Anthems for 
the Small Volunteer Choir,” and ev- 
eryone found something to take home 
of special value to his choir work. The 
complete text of the talk appears 
in Dr. Thompson’s department of The 
Diapason. Considerable discussion 
was evoked by Dr. Thompson’s state- 
ment that church music committees 
should be abolished. R. Huntington 
Woodman, T. Teriius Noble and 
others, opposing that view, spoke of 
their cordial relationship with such 
committees and of their great help in 
church work. 

A. Leslie Jacobs of Worcester pro- 
posed a resolution of thanks to Dr. 
Thompson for his splendid department 
in The Diapason. He spoke of its 
help to organisis throughout the coun- 
try. The resolution was adopted with 
a round of apnlause for Dr. Thomp- 
son, who in his modest way expressed 
his thanks for such a demonstration 
of appreciation. 

Before.the morning session closed 
Mr. McAll appointed, with the ap- 
proval of the convention, a_ special 
committee to go into the details of 
selecting the next convention city. That 
committee consisted of Miss Lucke, 
Mrs. Keator and Messrs. Noble, Ein- 
ecke, Richards, Sammond, Marks, Fry 
and Nevins. 


At 2:45 the members assembled on 
the steps of the city hall for the official 
photograph. 

The afternoon recital was again held 
in the city auditorium and the recital- 
ist was Dr. Melchiorre Mauro-Cottone 
of New York City. Previous to the 
recital President McAlIl made the an- 
nouncement that Dr. Mauro-Cottone 
had only the previous week been in 
an automobile accident in Philadelphia, 
and as he was still suffering from in- 
juries sustained at that time, he had 
asked for permission to change the 
program. From his splendid. reading 
of the “St. Ann” Fugue of Bach, 
which became the new first number, 
it was hard to believe that he was suf- 
fering from any physical incapacity. 
He chose a dignified tempo and with 
well-worked-out registration carried 
the whole to a broad climax. A suave 
melody and a dainty musetta en- 
hanced by unique tonal combinations 
evoked hearty applause for the per- 
former’s own “Cantilena and Musetta,” 
which came as the second number. 


Dr. Mauro-Cottone seemed to be rap- 
idly warming to his task when he 
reached the third number, the Scherzo 
in G minor by Bossi. It was taken at 
a dazzling tempo—a tempo which made 
it truly a scherzo. Needless to say, 
the performer was richly rewarded by 
a burst of applause. Another number 
by Dr. Coitone, “Christmas Eve in 
Sicily.” with effective passages for the 
chimes, followed, and then the great 
Chorale in A minor by Franck was 
heard as number 5 on the program. It 
was conceived and executed in a broad; 
dignified manner, but the quiet sec- 
tions of the chorale seemed to be taken 
at a much slower tempo than we usu- 
ally hear, which might add to or de- 
tract from one’s enjoyment of the piece 
as a whole, according to one’s indi- 
vidual taste. 

After an interesting “Canzone in 
Three Parts,” by Zipoli, of the old 
Italian School, Dr. Mauro-Cotione, as 
a closing number, plunged into that 
war horse, Widor’s Toccata in F, with 
all his brilliant technical equipment, 
and seemed to invest that perennial 
with new life. The consensus of opin- 
ion seemed to be that few had ever 
played ii as rapidly and as clearly as 
Dr. Mauro-Cottone. He was com- 
pelled to play an encore and chose a 
little-known Pastorale by Lefebure- 
Wely. With the exception of the 
Franck number this recital was played 
from memory 

Following this recital the ladies of 
the Chamber of Commerce of Port- 
land served tea to the members of the 
association in the reception hall of the 
Chamber of Commerce building. 

One of the most enjoyable pro- 
grams of any convention occupied the 
evening session and an audience of 

2,500 or more well filled the city hall 
auditorium to share with our mem- 
bers a variety of musical numbers. 
The Women’s Choral Society of Port- 
land, with Rupert Neily as conductor, 
opened the program with a group of 
four numbers—"Suscepit Israel,” from 
the Magnificat, Bach; ‘Les Roses d’ 
Ispahan” (solo by Jane Whibley), 
Faure; Seraphic Song (solo by Evelyn 
Carroll), Rubinstein, and “King’s 
Highway,” Rischer. Under Mr. Neily’s 
direction they proved themselves to be 
a responsive band of singers, with 
good tonal timbre, capable of subtle 
effects as well as sonorous climaxes. 
The audience gave evidence of its ap- 
proval in such a forceful manner that 
the singers added as an encore Mr. 
Neily’s a cappella arrangement of 
Schumann’s “Traumerei.” 

Henry S. Fry, representing the 
American Organ Players’ Club of Phil- 
adelphia, next appeared in a group of 
organ solos. It was a pleasure to 
hear Mr. Fry, a three-time president 
of the N. A. O. and one of its earliest 
members, on this program. The 
“Cathedral” Prelude and Fugue in E 
minor by Bach was played as a first 
number in a majestic manner and true 
to the traditions as prescribed in the 
Widor-Schweitzer edition. In the next 
group of two pieces Mr. Fry presented 
two little gems of the period of Han- 
del, the one an air by Mattheson and 
the other a Gavotte by Gluck. These 
and a piquant little “French Clock” by 
Bornschein were very much enjoyed 
by the audience, as was shown by the 
hearty applause. Karg-Elert, who 
seems to have been especially favored 
on these recital programs, was repre- 
sented by his colorful “Clair de Lune.” 
Mr. Fry caught the impressionistic 
spirit and revealed the many tonal 
tints of the splendid Austin organ at 
his command. A Toccata by Amedee 
Tremblay, an organist of Los Angeles, 
gave a rhythmic and forceful close, 
displaying Mr. Fry’s facile pedal and 
manual technique. As an encore Mr. 
Fry played one of his own chorale 
preludes. 

Having heard Mr. Cronham on 
Tuesday afternoon, one looked for- 
ward to hearing at this concert Miss 
May Korb, lyric coloratura soprano, 
in private life Mrs. Cronham. With 
Mr. Cronham as accompanist, Miss 
Korb sang a group of four songs, 
“T’Heure Delicieuse,” Staub; “Spin- 
nerliedchen,” Riemann; “Magnolia 
Moon,” Cronham, and an Air and Va- 
riaiions by Proch. Miss Korb’s rich 
lyric voice, used artistically, and her 


(Continued on Page 38) 
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Group of Organists at the N. A. O. Convention in Portland, Maine 


HUGE ATLANTIC CITY 
ORGAN WILL COST $300,000 


FOR BIG CONVENTION HALL 


Municipality Decides to Carry Out 
Vast Project—Auditorium Will 
Seat 41,000—Senator Richards 

Reports on Plan. 


Atlantic City, N. J., whose organ- 
istic leadership is in the hands of 
Senator Emerson L. Richards, a 
Republican state leader as well as an 
organ fan of worldwide distinction, is 
to possess what it expects to be the 
largest organ in the world. This 
gigantic instrument is to be placed in 
the huge convention hall, seating 
41,000 people, which the famous 
Atlantic coast resort is finishing, and 
the proposed cost is $300,000—not 
exactly a bagatelle even in these days 
of immense organs. 

Such an instrument will be the most 
feasible and economical source of 
music for Atlantic City’s great hall, 
according to a report made to Mayor 
Ruffu and the city commissioners by 
Senator Richards. 

A long time ago Senator Richards, 
who designed the organ at the high 
school auditorium in Atlantic City, 
was employed by the city to investi- 
gate the advisability of an organ for 
the convention hall. The report which 
he submitted Senator Richards made 
public Sept. 16, stating that he wished 
the whole public to be fully acquainted 
with the situation. 

Early in September the city decided 
to go ahead with the organ invest- 
ment and authorized an expenditure 
up to $300,000. 

Senator Richards’ exhaustive report, 
from which the following excerpts 
have been taken, contains some inter- 
esting facts as to the Atlantic City 
situation, the size of the hall, etc.: 

“It is evident that some source of 
music sufficiently powerful to cope 
with the conditions in the main audi- 
torium will be required. Almost every 
convention will desire music of some 
description, while many of the con- 
ventions will require as a part of their 
program either incidental music or 
accompanimental music for large 
choruses, or in many cases for com- 
munity singing. This need is so uni- 
versal that every large convention hall 
in the country has been compelled to 
make provision to meet this demand. 

“In the case of every other conven- 
tion hall it has been found that the 
only adequate and economical method 


of meeting the situation has been the 
installation of an adequate pipe organ. 
The large convention halls at Atlanta, 
Cleveland, Chattanooga, Memphis, 
Denver, San Francisco, St. Paul and 
Minneapolis, as well as many other 
smaller halls, are so equipped. Organs 
were not originally installed in some 
of these halls, but afterward the man- 
agement was compelled to add them 
to the equipment. 

“The conditions in the Atlantic City 
convention hall are, however, far dif- 
ferent from those met in any other 
convention hall yet built. In making a 
survey of the acoustical conditions in 
this hall, I have come to believe that 
we do not fully realize the enormous 
size of the auditorium. It is 500 feet 
long, 350 feet wide and 138 feet high, 
and contains nearly 11,000,000 cubic 
feet of space. Five auditoriums of the 
size of the Cleveland auditorium (the 
next in size) could be easily placed 
inside this auditorium and there still 
would be room to tuck away in the 
unoccupied spaces all the church 
auditoriums in Atlantic City. 

“Whatever type of music is pro- 
vided, it is plain that it must be avail- 
able at all times during the year and 
at all hours. A symphony orchestra, 
even at ordinary union rates, would 
cost over $10,000 a week; a band could 
not be provided for less than $6,000 a 
week. This would mean a total yearly 
expense of $312,000 to $520,000. It 
would seem, therefore, that both from 
the standpoint of utility and economy 
it will not be possible to equip the 
auditorium with either an orchestra or 
a band. 

“The only alternative possible is an 
organ. The fact that the manage- 
ments of the various other municipal 
auditoriums have adopted the organ 
as the only economical and satisfac- 
tory unit would indicate that we 
should profit by their experience. 

“The conditions under which an 
organ would have to operate in the 
convention hall are unique and call 
for a design radically different from 
anything yet contemplated anywhere. 
The acoustical problems to be met in 
this auditorium are in some respects 
without precedent. It requires five- 
elevenths of a second for a _ note 
emitted upon the stage to reach the 
rear of the auditorium. In conse- 
quence, unison singing throughout the 
auditorium would be impossible unless 
the source of music was simultane- 
ously distributed. Again, the acousti- 
cal conditions change with the size of 
the audience. When the auditorium is 
empty the period of resonance is 
eight seconds; when it is filled to 
capacity it is slightly under two sec- 


onds. For the purpose of public 
speaking a period of resonance of 
about two seconds is ideal, while any 
period exceeding three and a half to 
four seconds will make the words of 
the speaker indistinguishable by rea- 
son of the reverberation in the audi- 
torium. Amplification of the voice will 
not relieve this condition, but will 
aggravate it. A reverberation period 
of about three seconds is suitable for 
music, but will still be unsuitable when 
the auditorium is empty. 

“It therefore follows that the organ 
would have to be so designed and 
built as first of all to distribute its 
tonal volume simultaneously through- 
out the auditorium, and so arranged as 
to just fill the auditorium when only a 
few thousand people are present, and 
yet capable of being heard and domi- 
nating the auditorium when its full 
capacity of 41,000 people are present. 
In order to accomplish the latter 
result, organ pipes of a size and wind 
pressures of a degree far in advance 
of anything yet used in organ design 
will be required. 

“The architects have provided ample 
organ chambers situated at each side 
of the auditorium stage and likewise 
in the roof of the auditorium about 
midway between the stage and the 
rear wall. An organ controlled from 
an electric console near the stage 
would, therefore, provide three sources 
of sound distribution, one on each side 
of the stage and one from the roof 
midway of the auditorium. This would 
distribute the sound equally over the 
entire auditorium, and the organ, if 
equipped with powerful enough stops, 
would be capable of dominating the 
auditorium under all conditions. 

“The writer has provided a tenta- 
tive design for such an organ which, 
based upon experience, will be capable 
of use under all conditions in the audi- 
torium. It is so designed that it will 
be possible to use the organ when only 
a few thousand people are present, and 
that it will be equally useful when the 
auditorium is filled to capacity. It 
must be remembered that the human 
body absorbs more sound than any 
other substance, and that in conse- 
quence the organ must be powerful 
enough to overcome the absorption 
produced by over 40,000 people to- 
gether with the inevitable noise such 
an assemblage will create and still be 
heard to advantage. 

“The tentative design proposed is 
not intended to produce just a very 
large organ, but merely to produce an 
organ adequate to supply the musical 
needs of any convention under any 
ordinary conditions. For this purpose 
it is calculated that the organ will 


require nearly 30,000 pipes to be con- 
trolled electrically from a six-manual 
console, with one or more auxiliary 
consoles for special purposes, and will 
require in the neighborhood of 175 
horse-power to blow. This organ will 
be equipped with stops of unprece- 
dented size and power as well as those 
of more nearly normal intonation in 
order to produce the required volume. 

“The architects originally allowed 
$250,000 in their estimates for the 
organ, and it is believed that under 
present conditions the organ can be 
built within this appropriation. This 
may seem like a very large expendi- 
ture, but it will in fact be much 
smaller in proportion than that for 
any similar organ. The organ recent- 
ly installed in the Liverpool Cathedral, 
while still unfinished, has cost $140,- 
000, and is approximately one-third 
the size of the organ required here. 
The organ at Cleveland cost $105,000 
at pre-war prices, and is less than 
one-quarter the size of that required 
in the convention hall. Recent in- 
stallations at Memphis and at St. Paul 
have cost approximately $100,000 and 


are not nearly so large as _ here 
required. 
“The interest on the investment 


would amount to about $10,000 a year; 
the cost for a competent organist, 
together with the maintenance of the 
organ, would amount to about $8,000 
per annum.’ 
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CANADIAN ORGANISTS 
HOLD ANNUAL MEETING 


FINE CONVENTION IN OTTAWA 
Welcomed at Opening Luncheon by 
President MacMillan—Hymn Sing- 
ing Demonstrated—Maitland. Rep- 
resents N. A. O. at Recital. 


By H. G. LANGLOIS. 

A very successful convention of the 
Canadian College of Organists was 
held at Ottawa, Ont., Aug. 28 to 30. 

The convention opened Tuesday, 
Aug. 28, with an informal luncheon to 
the council, given by the president, 
Dr. E. C. MacMillan, C. 
after which the council held a_busi- 
ness meeting. The event of Tuésday 
evening was a lecture on hymns and 
hymn singing in the Dominion United 
Church of Ottawa by Dr. MacMillan, 
assisted by a number of the Ottawa 
church choirs, with Richard Tattersall 
at the organ. A number of hymns were 
sung, representing different ‘schools of 
hymn writing, the choirs singing cer- 
(ain verses with faux-bourdons and the 
congregation singing other verses in 


.unison. The whole effect was im- 


pressive and proved that congrega- 
tions can be as quickly taught to sing 
good tunes, even if unfamiliar, as to 
sing bad ones. 
On Wednesday morning a general 
_—— was held in the parlors of 
Andrew’s Church, at which about 
a members were present. The reso- 
luuions passed by the council the pre- 
vious day were read and ratified, and 
the secretary’s report and the regis- 
trar’s report were presented. Re- 
ports were also read from secretaries 
of local centers at London, Ont., Mon- 
treal, Ottawa, Hamilton, Toronto and 
Winnipeg. For the most part these 
reports indicated that good work had 
been done in keeping up the stand- 
ards of the C. C. O. and in stimulat- 
ing the activities of organists in these 
centers. These reports described 
many interesting meetings and recitals, 


at which programs of merit were 
played by members of the local clubs. 
In these programs a high standard 
was maintained and certain of the 
numbers were played by members 
who were not professionals in the 
narrow interpretation of the word, but 
competent amateurs. Lectures on 
musical subjects and specially pre- 
pared church services were well 
represented. 

The president in his remarks 
emphasized the importance of the in- 
fluence which an energetic and earn- 
est organist can exert on the musical 
taste of his congregation through his 
work at the organ and with the choir 
and the high ideals the Canadian Col- 
lege of Organists has sought to atiain 
in this direction. He also emphasized 
the value of the examinations and 
urged members and organists in gen- 
eral to prepare and present them- 
selves for these tests in practical and 
iheoretical musicianship. 

Our guest of the National Associa- 
tion of Organists, Rollo Maitland, 
spoke of the work and success of that 
association and gave a short but inter- 
esting talk on the Wanamaker organ 
in Philadelphia. 

President MacMillan spoke of the 
possibility of an arrangement where- 
by the C. C. O. and the N. A. O. 
might be able to hold a joint conven- 
tion in Toronto next year, and the 
idea was enthusiastically received. It 
was decided that, in the event of such 
an arrangement not being made, the 
next convention of the C. C. O. would 
be held in Hamilton, Ont. A tele- 
gram of greetings was read from 
Reginald L. McAll, president of the 
N. A. O., whose convention was being 
held in Portland, Maine, at the same 
time. 

In the afternoon the members 
enjoyed a_ delightful drive to the 
Gatineau Hills, a few miles from 
Ottawa, and were splendidly enter- 
tained by J. W. Bearder, F. R. C. O 
chairman of Ottawa center, and Mrs. 
Bearder at their summer home in this 
Through the courtesy of 

. W. Perry of Ottawa the members 
were permicted to visit the great 


power-house and dam of the Gatineau 
Power Company. 
Wednesday evening an organ recital 
was held in St. Andrew’s Church on 
the four-manual organ installed there, 
the recitalists being Mrs. F. McKay 
Joyce, Toronto; Rollo Maitland, 
Philadelphia, and J. J. Weatherseed, 
Montreal. Mrs. Joyce played: “Matin 
Provencal,” Bonnet; Toccata, “Thou 
Art the Kock,” Mulet; Minuet, C. P. E. 
Bach; Finale from First Symphony, 
Vierne. Mr. Maitland’s selections 
were: Passacaglia and Fugue in 
C minor, Bach; Chorale Prelude, 
“OQ World, I E’en Must Leave Thee,” 
Brahms; Improvisation in the Form of 
a Scherzo; Overture, “A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” Mendelssohn. Mr. 
Weatherseed played: Scherzoso and 


Passacaglia, Rheinberger; Andante, 
Elgar; Two Preludes, Ernest B. 
Farrar; Choral Wedding Postlude, 


Bach. 

A large audience attended this 
recital, which was open to the public, 
and the splendid playing of the three 
recitalists received hearty and_ well- 
deserved applause. It would perhaps 
be invidious to single out any one 
performance for special mention, but 
I believe the fine improvisation by 
Mr. Maitland on two themes present- 
ed to him at a moment’s notice was 
especially appreciated both by the 
audience in general and by those who 
were in a position to realize how much 
musicianship is required for such a 
performance. 

On Thursday the members gathered 
at the Parliament buildings and 
a the kindness of Percy Price, 
Mus. B., carilloneur and a member of 
coe center, were allowed to ascend 
into the peace tower and_ inspect 
the large carillon of fifty-three bells. 
Afterward a recital was given by 
Mr. Price, assisted by J. Skillicorn, 
which clearly demonstrated what 
splendid effects can be obtained by 
carillon music under favorable condi- 
tions. Fine, bright weather, the com- 
parative quiet of Parliament Hill and 
the great height of the tower com- 
bined to heighten the effect. The fol- 
lowing program was played by Messrs. 


Price and Skillicorn; ‘“Praeludium 
Cuckoo,” Van den heyn; Suite, 
Purcell; Air for the Holsworthy Bells, 
W esley; Rhapsody for Two Caril- 
loneurs, Price. 

In the evening the annual dinner 
was held at the Chateau Laurier and 
was attended by about seventy mem- 
bers and guests. After the usual 
toasts the evening and the convention 
came to a close with the singing of 
the British and the American national 
anthems. The visiting members ex- 
pressed their hearty appreciation of 
the royal way in which they had been 
entertained by Ottawa center and the 
splendid arrangements which had 
been made. 

The following ge were elected 
for the season 1928 

Albert 


President—W. HH. Hewlett, Mus. B., 
Hamilton, Ont. 

Vice-Presidents—Ernest MacMil- 
lan, B. A. Mus. D., F. C. ©; 
Toronto, Ont.; Ronald we Gibson, 
Winnipeg, Man.; George M. Brewer, 
Montreal, Que. 

Registrar—C. E. Wheeler, F. C. 
C. O., London, Ont. 

Secretary-Treasurer—H. Lan- 
glois, B. A., Mus. B., Toronto, Ont. 

Council—J. W. Bearder, Mus. B., 
Ee. Fricker, Mus. D., F. R. C. O.; 
L. Kurth, Winnipeg: D’ Alton 
McLaughlin, F. 6. Be 
Merriman, A. R. ce O.; W. F. Pick- 
ard, Harvey — Herbert Sanders, 
Mus. O.; R. Tattersall, 
H. M. Charles E. Wheeler, 
F. C. C. O.; A. E. Whitehead, Mus. 
D., F. R. C. O.; Healey Willan, Mus. 


Three White-Smith Issues on Program. 

Frederick W. Riesberg, A. A. G. O., 
recently played three White-Smith 
publications in his organ recital at 
Calvary Baptist Church, New York, 
where the Rev. Dr. John Roach 
Straton is pastor. The selections were: 
“O’er Flowery Mead,” “Distant 
Chimes,” and Postlude in D, Whiting. 


PALMER CHRISTIAN 


‘Never have I heard such organ 
playing or such an organ combined 
with a simply perfect program.” 


(From a review of Mr. Christian's A. G. O. 
Convention Recital, June 14, 1928) 
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WE publish below the additions during the 
year 1928, to a steadily growing frater- 


nity of enthusiastic owners of SKINNER 
RESIDENCE ORGANS: 


George D. Webber, Esq., Bronxville, N. Y. 

Eugene G. Grace, Esq., Bethlehem, Penn. 

C. Stanley Mitchell, Esq., Sharon, Conn. 

Col. E. A. Deeds, Savoy-Plaza Hotel, New York, N. Y. 
W. K. Kellogg, Esq., Pomona, Calif. 

F. M. Crosby, Esq., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Charles E. Bedaux, Esq., Chateau de Cande, France. 
William J. McAneeny, Esq., Palm Beach, Fla. 
Powell Crosley, Jr., Esq., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Robert S. Bickley, Esq., New York, N. Y. 

The Plaza Hotel, San Antonio, Texas. 


The above list includes men: of prominence in the 
affairs of the country and men who are the directing 
heads of Bethlehem Steel Corporation, Bank of the 
United States, Washburn-Crosby Flour Company, 
Crosley Radio Corporation and Charles E. Bedaux Co. 


These clients placed guality and relability first 
and only after careful investigation made their deci- 
sions in favor of SKINNER. | 


SKINNER ORGAN COMPANY 


Organ Architects and Builders 


CHURCH RESIDENCE AUDITORIUM UNIVERSITY 


STUDIO—677 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Factories—Dorchester and Westfield, Mass. 
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MRS. MIDDELSCHULTE 
Sy IS CLAIMED BY DEATH 


MANY FRIENDS PAY TRIBUTE 
4 Highly-Esteemed Chicago Organist 
Passes Away after Long IIIness— 
; Was Her Husband’s First 
American Pupil. 


Mrs. Annette Middelschulte, wife of 
bis Dr. Wilhelm Middelschulte and herself 
a one of the most highly esteemed and 
Z capable organists of Chicago, died 
Sept. 1 after a long illness. Funeral 
services were held on the afternoon 
of Sept. 4 in the chapel of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Evansion, of 
which Mrs. Middelschulte was the 
organist for a long period and until 
ve she was taken ill. A large company 

of personal friends, including a num- 
ber of organists and church singers, 
were present to pay tribute to Mrs. 
Middelschulte. Mrs. Alvene_ Resse- 
guie, contralto in the church choir, 
and Miss Ruth Hypes, soprano, sang. 
Mrs. Resseguie gave a beautiful rendi- 
tion of the cradle song from Bach’s 
Christmas Oratorio. Burial was at 
Woodlawn Cemetery, Winona, Minn., 


~ beside the parents of Mrs. Middel- 

schulte. 

Death was caused by §arterio- 
sclerosis, with which Mrs. Middel- 


schulte had been afflicted for nearly 
; three years. Since March, 1926, she 
¥y had sought relief in sanitariums, try- 
ing in vain to find a cure for her 
affliction and for the nervous break- 
down which it caused. 

Annette Musser was born March 5, 
1867, at Troy, Minn., and spent her 
¥ youth in that town and in Winona, 
hes Minn. Then she moved to Chicago 
“FY with her parents and studied music 
here. Later she went to Germany to 
continue her studies under Heinrich 
Barth, a disciple of Hans von Bilow, 
and under Xavier Scharwenka. As 
she was eager to work at the organ. 
Barth sent her to August Haupt. The 
latter, who had just abandoned his 
teaching, turned her over to his young 
assistant, Wilhelm Middelschulte. She 
became Mr. Middelschulte’s first 
American pupil and in the midst of the 
~ organ study there came into being a 
a devotion of teacher to pupil which led 
to Mr. Middelschulte’s departure for 
America and the happy marriage 

“4 which followed in a few years. 
On her return she established a 
studio at Memphis, Tenn. Mr. Middel- 
ct schulte moved to Chicago in 1891 and 
a the marriage occurred June 29, 1896, 
at Memphis. Since then Mrs. Middel- 
. schulte had been a resident of Chicago. 
ot Her first position as a church organist 
2 was at the People’s Church, where she 
2 succeeded her husband, who had been 
called to a better post. People’s 
Church held its services in the old 
McVicker’s Theater on Madison street 
and under the leadership of the Rev. 
Hiram W. Thomas was one of the 
prominent churches of the country. 


Later Mrs. Middelschulte went to 
St. Paul’s Universalist Church on the 
south side, where she played and 


directed a choir in which were some 

A of the best soloists of the day. About 

' fifteen years ago she became organist 

and director at the First Presbyterian 

Church of Evanston and here her 

musical ministry was one of distinc- 

. tion. She occupied this place until 

fe compelled by illness to give up all her 
work. 

Mrs. Middelschulte, in addition to 
her work as an organist and as the 
aid of her husband, was prominent in 
many activities. She was a member of 
the Chicago Woman’s Club, the 

Cordon Club, the Lake View Musical 
Society and various other organiza- 
tions. In the Illinois chapter of the 
F American Guild of Organists her co- 
operation and counsel were highly 
valued and she was for some time 
chairman of the entertainment com- 
mittee. She was also an active and 
devoted member of the N. A 


The First Congregational Church of 
Western Springs, a suburb of Chicago, 
has placed with the Austin Organ 
Company an order for an organ, con- 
sisting for the present of two manuals, 
but with preparations in the console 
for the addition of a choir. 


Mrs. W. Middelschulte 


DOUBLE FACTORY CAPACITY 


Bartholomay & Sons Have Many 
Organs under Construction. 

F. A. Bartholomay & Sons, Phila- 
delphia organ builders, who have 
rebuilt their factory and doubled its 
capacity, are at work as fall opens in 
filling a number of good orders. 
Among the organs under construction 
at their plant are three three-manuals 
and a number of smaller instruments. 
Organs on which the Bartholomay 
force is working at present include 
instruments for the following: 

St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, Chestnut 
Hill, Philadelphia, three-manual. 

St. David’s Episcopal Church, 
Manayunk, Philadelphia, two-manual. 

Miller Memorial M. Church, 
Philadelphia, two-manual. 

St. Martin’s Episcopal Church, Phil- 
adelphia, two-manual. 


Immanuel Episcopal Church, Wil- 
mington, Del., three-manual. 
St. Mary’s Episcopal Church, Tux- 


edo Park, N. Y., three-manual. 
College of the Sacred Heart, Over- 
brook, Philadelphia, two-magual. 
First Church of Christ, Scientist, 
Atlantic City, N. J., two-manual. 
Bethel Reformed Church, Baltimore, 
two-manual. 
First M. E. Church, Roxborough, 
Philadelphia, two-manual. 


New School of Sacred Music Opens. 
The new school of sacred music 
of Union Theological Seminary, the 
Rev. Henry Sloane Coffin, president, 
was opened Sept. 29. Courses are 
offered in liturgics, plainsong, hymn- 
ology, organ, voice, theory of music 
and choir repertory and direction for 
churches of every denomination. The 
director is Dr. Clarence Dickinson 
and the faculty includes men each of 
whom is noted in his line, such as 
the Rev. Canon Douglas, Dr. Miles 
Farrow of the Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine, Dr. Becket Gibbs of St. 
Ignatius’ Church, Alexander Kissel- 
burgh, Franklin Robinson of the 
Juilliard School, Frederick Schlieder, 
Mrs. William  Neidlinger, Dezso 
D’Antalffy, late professor in the Royal 
Academy of Music, Budapest, and 
others. The list of lecturers includes 
also the Rev. Hugh Black, the Rev. 
William Pierson Merrill, Reginald L. 
McAll, H. Augustine Smith and Dr. 
T. Tertius Noble. A number of uni- 
versity graduates are entered for the 
full course, while many students with- 
out the university qualification are 
registered for part-time work. 


Death of Theodore W. Moses. 

Theodore W. Moses, organist of the 
Episcopal Church at Galilee, N. J., for 
thirty-five years, died in that city 
Aug. 30. Mr. Moses was for many 
years a private tutor of the classics, 
and was the only honorary member of 
the Harvard Club in New York. He 
was also a member of the Harvard 
Club of Connecticut. He was a fellow 


of the American Geographical Society 
and the Bibliophile Club. 


“Aurora, 


FARNAM SERIES WILL OPEN 


Oct. 7 to Mark Beginning of Series 
of Forty Bach Programs. 
Lynnwood Farnam, who spent July 
and August with his family in Los 
Angeles, returned East by way of Van- 
couver, Jasper Park and Saskatoon, 
resuming his organ and choir work 


at the Church of the Holy Com- 
snunion, New York, and his teaching 
at the Curtis Institute of Music, 


Philadelphia. 

On Sunday, Oct. 7, at his church, 
he will begin his series of forty 
recitals, which will continue through 
alternate months until May 13, 1929, 
the programs including repeat perform- 
ances of the entire organ works of 
Bach. Of the twenty programs to be 
given on Sundays at 2:30 and Mon- 
days at 8:15 each is interestingly 
diversified in characier and includes 
many compositions seldom heard. On 
program 2, for instance, appear six of 
the ten chorale preludes on “All 
Glory Be to God on High,” on pro- 
gram 3 the quaint “Diminutive Har- 
monic Labyrinth” and the gigantic 
six-voice “Fuga Ricercata” from the 
“Musical Offering,’ while a feature of 
program 4 is the First Concerto (after 
Vivaldi). 

Other engagements in Mr. Farnam’s 
season are four dates with the Society 
of the Friends of Music, New York 
City, and recitals in Wells College, 
and at the Women’s 
College of Brown University, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 


F. S. SMITH IN COLLEGE POST 


Goes to Lenoir Rhyne in North 
Carolina as Head of Music. 


Frederick Stanley Smith has been 
appointed head of the music depart- 
ment at Lenoir Rhyne College, Hick- 
ory, N. C., and has resigned as 
organist and choirmaster at the Carmel 
Presbyterian Church, Edge Hill, Pa., 
and at Beaver College, Jenkintown, 


a. 

Lenoir Rhyne is a Lutheran college 
situated midway between Charlotte 
and Asheville in the northwestern 
part of the state. There are nine 
buildings, three of which are new. 
The music building is a three-story 
structure of thirty rooms. In it are 
the studios, practice rooms, class 
rooms, etc. Mr. Smith will teach 
organ, harmony, theory and_ sight 
singing, and will have charge of the 
glee clubs and college orchestra. 

Mr. Smith has been successful in 
placing his compositions with pub- 
lishers. Schirmer is publishing a 
Finale for organ, “April Showers,” for 
high voice, and “Spring Frolic,” for 
piano. Gamble is publishing his 
“Introspection” and “Spring Witchery” 
for organ. Oliver Ditson is pub- 
lishing “Water Sprites,” “Fairy 
Dance” and “Revel of the Nymphs” 
for the piano and an organ arrange- 
ment of Palmgren’s “May Night.” 
Clayton F. Summy is publishing his 
anthem for mixed voices, ‘Mary Sat 
at Even,” after having published two 
anthems, “Let Not Your Heart Be 
Troubled” and “In the Early Morn- 
ing.” White-Smith has published an 
organ number, “Spring Morn.” 


Musical Slogan Contest On. 

The national musical instrument 
slogan contest is definitely under way, 
it is announced. The campaign com- 
mittee appointed by the Music Indus- 
tries Chamber of Commerce to super- 
vise the contest has issued a statement 
giving details of the contest. The 
prize for the slogan is $1,000. The 
slogan which will win will be one 
which best expresses the pleasure and 
profit to be derived from playing some 
form of musical instrument. The 
judges are Dr. Frank Crane, S. L. 
Rothafel (“Roxy”) and Frank Pres- 
brey. All persons are eligible to com- 
pete, any person being permitted to 
submit as many slogan ideas as he or 


she wishes. Musical organizations, 
clubs, groups of school children, civic 
and women’s clubs are eligible to 


submit collective entries. 


The Will A. Watkin Company of 
Dallas, Tex., reports the sale of an 
organ to be built by Hillgreen, Lane 
& Co. for the First Presbyterian 
Church of Beeville, Tex. 


SCHEME OF BIG WELTE 
FOR PHILADELPHIA 


SPECIFICATION IS GIVEN OUT 
Instrument for St. Paul’s Presbyterian 
Church to Be the Latest Addi- 
tion to Noteworthy Work 
in That City. 


The large organ for St. Paul's 
Presbyterian Church in Philadelphia, 
which, as announced previously in The 
Diapason, is being built by _ the 
Welte-Mignon Corporation at its New 
York factory, is to be one calculated 
to attract the attention of organists 
of the city of brotherly love. Its in- 
stallation in the edifice at Fiftieth and 
Baltimore avenues will add an im- 
portant new instrument to the fine 
organs of that city. 

Following are the specifications of 
the St. Paul’s organ: 

GREAT. 

Double Open Diapason, 16 ft., 73 pipes. 

First Open Diapason, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Second Open Diapason, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Hohl Fléte, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Tibia, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Octave, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 

Harmonic Flute, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 

Nazard, 2% ft., 73 ‘pipes. 

Fifteenth, 2 ft., 61 pipes. 

Tromba, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

SWELL. 

Bourdon, 16 ft., 73 pipes. 

Open Diapason, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Stopped Diapason, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Spitz Flite, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Spitz Flite Celeste, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Viola da Gamba, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Voix Celeste, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Octave, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 

Flauto Traverso, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 

Nazard, 23% ft., 73 pipes. 

Harmonic Piccolo, 2 ft., 61 pipes. 

Dolce Cornet, 5 ranks, 305 pipes. 

Posaune, 16 ft., 73 pipes. 

Cornopean, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Oboe, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Clarion, 4 ft., 61 pipes. 

Vox Humana (with Vibrato), 8 ft., 78 
pipes. 


Concert Flute, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Dulciana, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Unda Maris, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Flute, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 

Clarinet, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Harp Celesta (playable at 8 and 4 ft. on 
all manuals), 61 bars, with resonators. 

SOLO. 

Gamba Celeste, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Gress Gamba, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Open Flute, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

French Horn, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Tuba Mirabilis, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Chimes (playable on all manuals and 
pedal), 25 tubes (Deagan graduated in- 
side and out). 

PEDAL. 

Contra Bourdon, 32 ft., 56 pipes. 

Bourdon, 16 ft., 32 notes. 

Flute, 8 ft., 32 notes. 


Double Open Diapason, 16 ft., 44 pipes. 


Open Diapason, 8 ft., 32 notes. 
Violone, 16 ft., 44 pipes. 
Cello, 8 ft., 32 notes. 
Bombarde, 16 ft., 44 pipes. 
Tuba, 8 ft., 32 notes. 
Posaune, 16 ft., 32 notes. 
Diapason, 16 ft., 32 notes. 
Gedeckt, 16 ft., 32 notes. 
Super Octave, 4 ft., 12 pipes. 
Still Gedeckt, 8 ft., 32 notes. 


Echo Bourdon, 16 ft., 12 pipes. 

ECHO (Played from Solo manual). 

Gedeckt, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Viola Aetheria, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Vox Angelica, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Vox Humana, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 

Chimes, 8 ft., 25 notes. 

There will be six combination pis- 
tons for each manual and six for the 
pedal stops, besides eight general 
combination pistons affecting the en- 
tire organ. Three pistons will affect 
the echo and its pedal. All the manual 
pistons will have double touch. 

Wind pressures will vary from four 
to fifteen inches, as follows: 

Pedal Bourdon, 32 ft., and Double Open 
Diapason, 16 ft., 4 inches. 

Great Stops, 7 inches. 

Great Tromba, 12 inches. 

Swell flue pipes, 7 inches. 

Swell reeds, 12 inches. 

Vox Humana, 7 inches. 

Solo flue pipes, 10 inches. 

Solo reeds, 15 inches. 

Choir, 7 inches. 

Echo, 7 inches. 


Bessie Ryan, Chicago organist and 
president of the Austin College of 
Music, has the sympathy of her friends 
in the loss of her mother, who died 
Aug. 17, after an illness of four and a 
half years. 
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HOW BUY ORGAN 


Buying an organ is not a purchase at all. It is engaging an organ builder to build 
one for your use. Realization of this fact should clear up the whole problem 
of buying an organ. 


Engaging a builder can be based on provable facts. When someone is to be 
engaged for a difficult and important job, the qualifications he must have are 
well understood. No organ builder soliciting an engagement should object to 
being asked to prove that he has them. 


CHARACTER is the first qualification. It is of importance because of the 
nature of the relation existing between an organ buyer and an organ builder, 
from the importance of the purchase, and from the fact that an organ is a long 
time purchase, bought sight unseen. The character of the builder will deter- 
mine the actual wisdom of the purchase, which will not be realized to its fullest 
extent until after years of use. 


Character must be coupled with FINANCIAL RESOURCES, to result in 


successful achievement. 


Both of these must be backed by EXPERIENCE, as organ builders are no 
exception to the rule that “We learn by doing.” 


All of these qualifications go together to make REPUTATION, which only 


comes through being recognized as having the other qualifications. 


Admitting these facts disposes of the apparent differences in specifications, as 
it is the organ and not the specification which produces music. This makes the 
selection of the builder of greater importance than the specification. 


The Kimball Organ is built by an organization which can prove its position by 
all of these qualifications. 


EVERY KIMBALL ORGAN IS AN INDIVIDUAL CREATION 


CONSULT US ABOUT YOUR ORGAN PROBLEMS 


W. W. KIMBALL COMPANY 


220 Kimball Hall Established 1857 Chicago, III. 
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CATHOLIC CHURCHES 
ORDER SKINNER ORGANS 


EACH IS OF THREE MANUALS 


Church of the Blessed Sacrament, 
Worcester, Mass., and Sts. Peter 
and Paul at Hoboken, N. J., 
to Have Instruments. 


The Skinner Organ Company has 
received the order to build a_three- 
manual for the Church of the Blessed 
Sacrament at Worcester, Mass. The 
scheme of stops is as follows: 

GREAT ORGAN. 

Bourdon (Pedal Ext.), 16 ft., 17 pipes. 

First Diapason, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 

Second Diapason, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 

Flute Harmonique, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 

Octave, 4 ft., 61 pipes. 

Grave Mixture, 2 rks., 122 pipes. 

SWELL ORGAN. 

Diapason, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Rohrfléte, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Salicional. 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Voix Celeste, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Flute Triangulaire, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 

Octave, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 

Mixture, 3 rks., 183 pipes. 

Waldhorn, 16 ft.. 73 pipes. 

Trumpet, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Oboe, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

CHOIR ORGAN. 

Cor de Nuit, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Unda Maris, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 

Flute, 4 ft.. 78 pipes. 

Clarinet, 8 ft.. 73 pipes. 

PEDAL ORGAN. 

Diapason, 16 ft., 32 pipes. 

Violone, 16 ft., 32 pipes. 

Bourdon, 16 ft., 32 pipes. 

Octave, 8 ft., 12 pipes. 

Gedeckt, 8 ft., 12 pipes. 

Flute, 4 ft., 12 pipes. 

Another order from a prominent 

Catholic church received by the Skin- 
ner factory is from Sts. Peter and 
Paul Church at Hoboken, N. J. The 
specification of this instrument is as 
follows: 

GREAT ORGAN. 

Bourdoon (Pedal Ext.),:16 ft., 17 pipes. 

First Diapason, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 

Second Diapason, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 

Principal Flute, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 


Principal, 4 ft., 61 pipes. 
Swell Rohrfléte, 8 ft., 73 notes. 
Swell Salicional, 8 ft., 73 notes. 
SWELL ORGAN. 
Geigen Diapason, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Rohrflite, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Salicional, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Voix Celeste, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Aeoline, & ft., 73 pipes. 
Flute Triangulaire, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 
Mixture, 3 rks., 183 pipes. 
Contra Oboe, 16 ft., 73 pipes. 
Trumpet, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Vox Humana, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
CHOIR ORGAN. 
Concert Flute, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Dulciana, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Flute, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 
Clarinet, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Tremolo, 
PEDAL ORGAN. 
Diapason (bearded), 16 ft., 32 pipes. 
Bourdon, 16 ft., 32 pipes. 
Contra Oboe (Swell), 16 ft., 32 notes. 
Octave Diapason, § ft., 12 pipes. 


DICKINSON RETURNS HOME 


Spent Summer Visiting Ancient 
Monasteries in Europe. 

Clarence Dickinson returned early 
from Europe to prepare for the opening 
of the new school of sacred music of 
Union Theological Seminary, Sept. 26, 
of which school he is the director. 

Dr. and Mrs. Dickinson spent most 
of the summer visiting ancient monas- 
teries on the trail of folksongs, espe- 
cially in Jugoslavia and Czechoslovakia. 


Buffalo Chapter as Guests. 

The season opened auspiciously for 
the Buffalo branch of the American 
Guild of Organists. Mr. and Mrs. 
Herbert Montillon invited the Guild 
to spend the second Saturday after- 
noon of September at their beautiful 
Fort Erie home. At a short business 
meeting the activities for the winter 
were outlined. Then, upon the lawn 
which slopes down to the Niagara 
river, luncheon was served to about 
forty guests. This was followed by 
amusing out-of-door games under elec- 
tric lights and Chinese lanterns. Dur- 
ing the evening Warren Case of New 
York gave a delightful program of 
piano numbers. 


The Del Castillo Organ School of Boston 


Theatre—Church—Residence—Hotel—Concert—Municipal 
Two and Three-Manual Theatre and Concert Organs 
Extensive Practice Facilities 
Theatre: Completely equipped unit organs. Film and slide training. 
Class lectures. 
Church: Special short rudimentary course for small church positions. 
Service suggestions, 
Concert: Style, showmanship and program making. Broadcasting 
privileges for advanced students. 


For further information address 


The Secretary 
33-41 State Theatre Building 
Boston, Mass. 


Music Composers 


We offer the fteving prizes: 

One Ist prize of $250.00 for the most attractive unpublished anthem submitted. 

One — he of $150.00 for the next most attractive unpublished anthem 
submit 

Four 3rd prizes of > uated each for the next four most attractive unpublished 
anthems submitted 

Six 4th prizes of $50.00 each for the next six most attractive unpublished 
anthems submitted. 


$1,000 in 12 Cash Prizes 


All anthems submitted must be in our hands not later than February 1, 1929. 
Send for our special announcement folder outlining all conditions and rules 
of the competition. 


Lorenz’s 7th Anthem Competition 


We publish about two hundred anthems a year. By our method of distri- 
bution, these anthems are sung by not less than 20,000, and in some cases by as 
many as 40,000 singers within about two months after publication. The demand 
for so many new anthems every year constitutes a large opportunity for anthem 
writers and this anthem contest is our earnest invitation to them to embrace it. 


Dayton, Ohio (501 E. 3rd St.) 


Write for new Catalog 


GUILMANT ORGAN SCHOOL 


Fifty Guilmant graduates 
now hold important 
New York City positions 


Hundreds hold 
similar positions throughout 
the United States 


THIRTIETH YEAR. 


OF THE 


Begins Tuesday, October 9th, 1928 


William C. Carl, 


Master Class 
Free Scholarships 
Lecture Course 
Distinguished Faculty 
Students Prepared for 
Examinations of the 
American Guild of Organists 


Mus. Doc. 


DIRECTOR 


Students aided in securing positions 


Practice Organs 


Dr. Carl has returned from Paris 


17 East Eleventh St., New York City 
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“FAVORABLY KNOWN FOR FRAZEE TONE” 


“The Church of the Carillon” 


Specification by 
EDWARD B. GAMMONS, 
Organist and Carillonneur 


Saint Stephen's Church, Cohasset, Massachusetts 


has ordered a 


FRAZEE ORGAN 


Other contracts awarded the Frazee Organ Company this year 


Congregational Church, Tewks- 
bury, Mass. 

Congregational Church, Hing- 
ham Centre, Mass. 

Swedish Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Malden, Mass. 

First Congregational Church, Clif- 
tondale, Mass. 

Institution for the Deaf and 
Blind, Talladega, Ala. 

Second Congregational Church, 
Cohasset, Mass. 

Swedish Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, Woburn, Mass. 


FRAZEE ORGAN COMPANY 


EVERETT, (BOSTON) MASS. 


Dana Hall School, Wellesley, 
Mass. 

a a Berry School, Mt. Berry, 

a. 

Stony Brook School, Stony 
Brook (L. I.), New York 

First Church of Christ, Scientist, 
Sharon, Mass. 

First Evangelical Reformed 
Church, Forest Park, IIl. 

Evangelical Lutheran Church of 


the Incarnation, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 
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WOOSTER, OHIO, CHURCH 
ORDERS FOUR-MANUAL 


ORDER IS GIVEN TO MOLLER 


First Presbyterian to Have Instru- 
ment with Comprehensive Scheme, 
Including Both Solo and Echo 
Divisions. 


‘ The factory of M. P. Moller has 
won the contract for a four-manual 
organ to be installed in the First 
Presbyterian Church of Wooster, 
Ohio, the seat of Wooster University. 
The deal was closed through Ford & 
Reynolds, Chicago representatives of 
M. P. Moller. This is to be an in- 
strument of comprehensive propor- 
tions, with both a solo and an echo 
division. The scheme of stops is as 
follows: 
GREAT ORGAN. 
1. Bourdon (Pedal extension), 16 ft., 
41 pipes. 
2. First Open Diapason (heavy metal). 
8 ft., 73 pipes. 
3. Second Open Diapason, 8 ft., 
pipes. 
4. Gross Flite (open basses), 8 ft., 
pipes. 
5. Clarabella, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
6. Erzihler Celeste, 2 rks., 8 154 
pipes. 
7. Flute Harmonic, 4 ft., 78 pipes. 
8. Octave, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 
9. Fifteenth, 2 ft., 61 notes. 
10. Tromba, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
11. Chimes, 25 tubes. 
(Chimes in Echo and Great.) 
12. Harp., 49 notes. 
Tremolo. 
SWELL ORGAN. 
13. Bourdon, 16 ft., 73 pipes. 
14. Open Diapason, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
15. Stopped Diapason, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
16. Salicional, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
17. String Celeste, 2 rks.. 8 ft.. 184 
pipes. 
18. Aeoline, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
19. Aeoline, 4 ft., 61 notes. 
20. Chimney Flute, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 
21. Flautina, 2 ft., 61 notes. 
22. Doice Cornet, 3 rks., 183 pipes. 
23. Fagotto, 16 ft., 73 pipes. 
24. Oboe, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
25. Cornopean, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
26. Clarion, 4 ft., 61 notes. 
27. Octave, 4 ft., 61 notes. 
28. Vox Humana, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Tremolo. 
CHOIR ORGAN. 
29. Contra Viole, 16 ft., 85 pipes. 
30. English Open Diapason, 8 ft., 73 
pipes. 
31. Concert Flute, 8 ft., 85 pipes. 
32. Dulciana, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
33. Viole, 8 ft., 73 notes. 
34. Solo Flute, 4 ft., 73 notes. 
35. Piccolo, 2 ft., 61 notes. 
36. Unda Maris, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 
37. Clarinet, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
38. French Horn, 8 ft., 75 pipes. 
39. Harp, 49 bars. 
Tremolo. 
SOLO ORGAN. 
40. Stentorphone, § ft., 73 pipes. 
41. Tibia Plena, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
42. Gross Gamba, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
43. Gross Gamba Celeste, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 
44. Tuba Mirabilis, 8 ft.. 75 pipes. 
45. Flute, 4 ft., 61 notes. 
46. Harp, 49 notes. 
47. Chimes, 25 notes. 
Tremolo. 
ECHO ORGAN. 
(Playable from Great or Solo manual.) 
48. Chimney Flute, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
49. Spitz Flite Celeste, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 


| 


| Two Young Veterans in California Cabin 


The picture shows two veterans of 
the organ world, Edwin H. Lemare 
of Chattanooga, Tenn., for many years 
a world-famous concert organist, and 
Dr. Humphrey J. Stewart, the presid- 
ing genius of the outdoor organ at 


Balboa Park, San Diego, Cal. They 
are in camp in the Bohemian Club 
redwood forest on the Russian river, 
in northern California, enjoying the 
climate, the rest and, apparently, their 
tobacco. 


50. Cor Anglais, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 

51. Chimney Flute, 4 ft., 61 notes. 

52. Vox Humana (separate chest and 
box), 8 ft., 61 pipes. 

53. Chimes, Class A Deagan, 25 notes. 

PEDAL ORGAN. 

54. Resultant, 32 ft., 32 notes. 

55. Double Open Diapason, 16 ft., 32 
pipes. 

56. Bourdon, 16 ft., 32 pipes. 

57. Trombone, 16 ft., 32 pipes. 

58. Lieblich Gedeckt, 16 ft., 32 notes. 
59. Fagotto, 16 ft., 32 notes. 

60. Contra Viole, 16 ft., 32 notes. 

61. Cello, 8 ft., 32 notes. 

62. Major Flute (From No. 55), 8 ft., 
12 pipes. 

63. Dolce Flute (From No. 13), 8 ft., 
32 notes. 

64. Bass Flute (From No. 56), § ft., 12 
pipes, 

65. Tromba (From No. 57), 8 ft., 12 
pipes. 


English Organist to Lawrence. 

William C. Webb, F. R. C. O., Lon- 
don, has been engaged to head the 
organ department of the Lawrence 
Conservatory of Music at Appleton, 
Wis. Mr. Webb will devote his entire 
time to teaching at the conservatory. 
He also will be the organist at the 
First Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Mr. Webb is a graduate of the Guild 
Hall School of Music, London, and 
has studied organ, piano and theory 
under some of the foremost musicians 
of England. He has been a teacher 
of organ, piano and composition for 
over thirty years. Several of his 
pupils have passed the examination for 
the F. R. C. O. degree. Mr. Webb 
will have classes in organ instruction 
and in church service playing. 
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FOUR-MANUAL AUSTIN 
FOR BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


ST. PATRICK’S SPECIFICATION 


Church Places Order for Instrument 
with Solo Division and With All 
of the Great Except Three 
Diapasons Enclosed. 


St. Patrick's Church at Binghamton, 
N. Y., is to have a four-manual organ 
to be built by the Austin Company. 
The specifications are as tollows: 

GREAT ORGAN. 

Double Diapason, 16 ft., 78 pipes. 

First Diapason, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Second Diapason, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

*Third Diapason, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

*Clarabella, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

*Gemshorn, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

*Violoncello, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

*Octave, 4 ft., 61 pipes. 

*Mixture, 4 rks., 244 pipes. 

*Trumpet, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Cathedral Chimes (from Solo), 25 notes. 

*Enclosed in Choir box. 
SWELL ORGAN. 

Bourdon, 16 ft., 73 pipes. 

Open Diapason, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Rohr Flite, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Viole d’Orchestre, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Viole Celeste, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 

Aeoline, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Salicional, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Flute, 4 ft., 61 pipes. 

Flautino, 2 ft., 61 pipes. 

Contra Fagotto, 16 ft., 73 pipes. 

Cornopean, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Oboe, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Vox Humana, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 

Tremolo. 

CHOIR ORGAN. 

Contra Viole, 16 ft., 73 pipes. 

Geigen Principal, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Concert Flute, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Dolee, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Unda Maris, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 

Flute d'Amour, 4 ft., 61 pipes. 

Piccolo, 2 ft., 61 pipes. 

Clarinet, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Harp, 8 ft., 61 bars and resonators. 

Celesta, 4 ft., 61 notes. 

Tremolo. 

SOLO ORGAN. 

Stentorphone, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Flauto Major (Pedal Ext.), 8 ft.. 53 
pipes. 

Gamba, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Gamba Celeste, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Flute Overte, 4 ft., 61 pipes. 

Harmonic Tuba, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

English Horn, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Cathedral Chimes, 25 bells. 

PEDAL ORGAN. 

Resultant, 32 ft., 32 notes. 

First Open Diapason, 16 ft., 32 pipes. 

Second Open Diapason, 16 ft., 32 notes. 

Violone (Great Ext.), 16 ft.. 12 pipes, 
32 notes. 

Bourdon, 16 ft., 12 pipes. 

Contra Viole (from Choir), 16 ft. 3 
notes. 

Gedeckt (from Swell), 16 ft., 32 notes. 

Violoncello (from Solo), 8 ft., 32 notes. 

Flute Dolce, 8 ft., 12 pipes. 

Trombone (Tuba Ext.), 16 ft., 12 pipes. 

Contra Fagotto (from Swell), 16 ft., 32 
notes. 

Harmonic Tuba (from Solo), § ft., 
notes, 


32 


Raymond Allyn Smith has relin- 
quished his post as organist and 
director at the Winnetka Congrega- 
tional Church. He is succeeded as 
director by Harry S. Walsh, baritone, 
and as organist by Miss Isabel Ebert. 


VE 


COURSE IN 


THEATRE ORGAN PLAYING 


Two three-manual and one 
two-manual Wurlitzer and 
Kimball theatre unit organs— 
one a new $25,000 Wurlitzer 
—for lessons and _ practice. 
Special courses for pianists 
changing to organ. Advanced 
pupils practice before a mov- 
ing picture screen. GRAD- 
UATES ARE AT CONSTANT 
DEMAND AT BIG’ SAL- 
ARIES. PART SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS AVAILABLE. 


Write for Catalog D 


210 N.7TH. ST. 


COURSES IN 
AND 


Modern electric action church 
and concert organs for lessons 
and practice. Special courses 
for pianists changing to organ. 
Advanced pupils have many 
unusual advantages. GRAD- 
UATES ARE IN CONSTANT 
DEMAND. PART SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS AVAILABLE. 


Write for Catalog D2 


RMOND KNAUSS SCHCOL OF ORGAN PLAYING 


ALLENTOWN PA. 


CHURCH. CONCE T, MUNICIPAL, 
ESIDENCE ORGAN PLAYING i 
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“The Voicing is marvel- 
ous, and | want to thank 
you for this wonderful 
instrument. 


‘‘T personally feel that it 
cannot be equalled in 
the city [Philadelphia] 


for tone. 


Such letters are fre- 

quently received by 

us from eminent or- 

ganists throughout 
the country. 


Austin Organ Company 


Hartford, Connecticut 
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| Who's Who Among American Organists 


Harry L. Vibbard. 


A composer for the organ whose 
works appear on the best programs 
of those performers who do not dis- 
dain American compositions of the 
present day is Harry L. Vibbard of 
Syracuse, N. Y. Mr. Vibbard is not 
only a composer, but an organist of 
note, whose playing has received the 
most favorable notice wherever he has 
appeared and who memorizes his pro- 
grams, and professor of piano and 
organ in the fine arts college of Syra- 
cuse University. He is organist of the 
large First Baptist Church of Syra- 


| Harry L. Vibbard 


cuse, at which post he succeeded 
Charles M. Courboin, and conductor 
of the Chanters’ Club of Tigris Tem- 
ple, Order of the Mysiic Shrine. Mr. 
Vibbard was guest organist at the 
recent Sesquicentennial Exposition in 
Philadelphia and also played at the 
two expositions held some years ago 
in California. 

Mr. Vibbard was born at Limestone, 
N. Y., and received his early training 
in organ from Professor William 

Kaffenberger, a prominent organist of 
Buffalo. 

Mr. Vibbard was graduated from 
Syracuse University, of whose faculty 
he is now a member, with the degrees 
oi bachelor of music and master of 
music. He studied both organ and 
piano under Dr. George A. Parker and 
composi.ion under Dr. William Ber- 
wald. Later he studied organ with 
Widor in Paris and piano’ with 
Ansorge and composition with Hugo 
Kaun in Berlin. 

Mrs. Vibbard and her husband were 
classmates at Syracuse University. 
She is also an oreanist, being organist 
and choir director at the First Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church of Syracuse. 
Mrs. Vibbard is also director of the 
local Music School Settlement and is 
a past president of the New York 
State Federation of Music Clubs. 

J. Fischer & Bro. publish two organ 
solos by Mr. Vibbard, “Whims” and 
“An Indian Serenade.” He wrote the 

“Indian Serenade” originally for mili- 
tary band (scored for woodwinds and 
four French horns) and it was played 
with this instrumentation by Patrick 
Conway and his band. H. W. Gray 
publishes two organ numbers, “A 
Legend” and Scherzino in B major. 
Mr. Vibbard’s best-known anthem is 
“Ho, Everyone that Thirsteth,” which 
has been sung by church choirs every- 
where. 


Gerald F. Stewart. 

For the last nineteen of the hundred 
years of its history Trinity Parish at 
Watertown, N. Y., has had as its 
organist and choirmaster Gerald F. 
Stewart. Nor is this the first historic 
church Mr. Stewart has served at the 
organ, for he was organist for three 
years in his native land, Ireland, of the 


Old First Presbyterian of Belfast, in 
which John Wesley at one time 
preached. After coming to the United 
States Mr. Stewart was for some years 
located in Chicago, 

At the time Mr. Siewart was play- 
ing in what was known as the Old 
First Presbyterian Church in Belfast 
it was really a Unitarian congregation 
that was worshiping there, but it had 
retained the original name. Wesley 
was once given the use of ihe building 
for some meetings. The church had 
a pulpit Bible with heavy — silver 
clasps. During or after one of these 
meetings someone stole these silver 
clasps and Wesley was denied further 
use of the building. This Bible, with 
the edges of the cover broken where 
the silver mountings had been ripped 
off, was kept as a memento of the 
occasion. 

The week after he arrived in Chi- 
cago the late Henry B. Roney took 
Mr. Stewart into Grace Episcopal 
Church choir and asked him to act as 
his assistant ai the organ. He played 
only once, however, before going to the 
Oak Park Methodist Church as choir 
director, later becoming organist as 
well. After three years in Oak Park 
he went back to the Episcopal Church, 
and was organist and choirmaster at 
Christ Church, Woodlawn, for eleven 
years. Through a recommendation of 
George Edward Stubbs of St. Agnes’, 
New York, he was called to Water- 
town, where he has taken root. This 
is one of the three strong parishes of 
the diocese of Central New York, 
Grace Church, Utica, and St. Paul’s, 
Syracuse, being the others. Trinity 
has a very large and complete plant. 
The church was built about 1890 by 
Governor Roswell P. Flower and _ his 
bro:her, Anson R. Flower. A large 
parish-house was erected and present- 
ed to the parish by Mrs. Emma 
Flower Taylor, daughter of Roswell P. 
Flower, the former governor. Trinity 
possesses a much more comprehensive 
equipment than is usually found in 
parishes in the larger cities. A forty- 
stop Skinner organ is another of 


New Music for Christmas 


Anthems—Mixed Voices 
Octavo No. Price 
BAINES, WILLIAM STUART 
I hear the bells of Christmas (Caro/-anthem).. 14,197 $0.15 
BORNSCHEIN, FRANZ C. 


CANDLYN, T. FREDERICK H. 
A Christmas lullaby (Carol-anthem)........ 14,199 sk5 


MATTHEWS, H. ALEXANDER and 
J. SEBASTIAN MATTHEWS 
As Blooms the Rose (Amthem for Christmas) 


(Words by J. Sebastian Matthews)... ... 14,236 
Anthems—Men’s Voices 
HAYWARD-NEVIN 
Be glad and rejoice, O Daughter of Zion.... 14,198 ans 
NEVIN, GEORGE B. 
Hark, a burst of heavenly music (Caro/)..... 14,194 10 


Anthems—Women’s Voices 
PRAETORIUS-MANNEY 
The merry bells are ringing (T'wo-part) 
SOMERVELL-NEVIN | 
The Christ-Child’s star (T'wo-part) (Carol- 


LEMARE, EDWIN H. 
Joy to the world (Christmas Fantasia on 


STCHERBATCHEFF-CLOUGH-LEIGHTER 
The shepherds’ pipes and the star........... 50 
Cantata 


THE HOPE OF THE WORLD 
For ‘Two-part Chorus 
By P. A, ScHNECKER 
Arranged by Charles Fonteyn Manney 
Price, 50 cents 
Suitable for junior choirs and for schools 
Also published for mixed voices. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 179 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
Chas. H. Ditson & Co., 10 East 34th St., New York, N. Y. 


Try your music store first 


Mrs. Taylor’s donations, given three 
and a half years ago. 


Yearly 


| Gerald F. Stewart at Console in His Church 


| Organ Service 


Carl Ohde 


1900 Irving Park Boulevard 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Contracts 


Arthur Jennings 
Sixth United Presbyterian Church 
Pittsburgh 


Pennsylvania 


ANNE PEARSON MARYOTT 


Organist First Presbyterian Church, 
Chicago 
Address: 6357 Kimbark Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 


STEUTERMAN 
MEMPHIS 
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IN AMERICA SEASON OF 1928-1929 
ALEXANDER RUSSELL, Supervisor of Tours 


Announcin g Four Famous Concert Organists 


FERNANDO GERMANI 
21-Year-Old Organist 


Augusteo Orchestra, Rome 
In America, Oct., Nov., Dec., 1928 


G. D. CUNNINGHAM 
F. R. A. M, F. R. C. 0. 


Organist, Town Hall, Birmingham, England 
In America, Jan., Feb., 1929 
(Auspices, National Association of Organists) 


CHARLES M. COURBOIN } PALMER CHRISTIAN 


Organist, Grand Court Organ, Philadelphia Organist, University of Michigan 
In America All Season In America All Season 
Management 


Bogue-Laberge Concert Management, 130 West Forty-second Street, New York City 
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National Association of Organists Section 


WILLARD IRVING 


NEVINS, EDITOR 


OFFICERS OF THE N. A. O. 

President — Reginald L. McAll, 2268 
Sedgwick avenue, New York City. 

Chairman of the Executive Committee 
—Herbert Stavely Sammond, 725 Argyle 
road, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Secretary—Willard I. Nevins, 340 Manor 
road, Douglaston, N. Y. 

Treasurer—Ernest F, White, 49 West 
Twentieth street, New York City. 

Headquarters — Church of the Holy 
Communion, 49 West Twentieth street, 
New York City. 


Executive Committee Meeting. 

The first meeting of the executive 
committee for the present season was 
held at the Town Hall Club in New 
York at 6 p. m. Monday, Sept. 17. 
There was a record attendance of 
eighteen for that meeting and with the 
appointment of several sub-commit- 
tees plans were laid for an active 
winter season. Following a dinner 
which was served in a private room of 
the club, Chairman Sammond called 
the business meeting to order. The 
usual reports of the secretary and 
treasurer were heard and there were 
brief state and chapter reports by 
Messrs. Tilton and Duncklee of New 
Jersey and Dr. Wolf of Pennsylvania. 
Rollo Maitland gave a detailed report 


of the convention of the Canadian Col- 


lege of Organists, where he served as 
N. A. O. representative. He stated 
that he had had a most enjoyable time 
in Canada and that the members of 
the C. C. O. were enthusiastic about 
the probability of the N. A. O. con- 
vention coming to Toronto in 1929. 
Those present at the meeting were: 
President McAll, Chairman Sammond, 
Miss Whittemore, Miss Coale, Miss 
Carpenter and Messrs. Duncklee, 
Marks, Carl, Kemmer, Stanley, Wolf, 


— 


Maitland, Noble, Milligan, Tilton, 
Harris, Riesberg and Nevins. 


Toronto for 1929 Convention. 

After considerable discussion it has 
been decided by the executive com- 
mittee to hold the 1929 convention in 
Toronto, having a joint convention at 
that time with the Canadian College 
of Organists in celebrating its twen- 
tieth anniversary. At the same time 
it was moved and voted that the 
executive committee recommend to 
the next convention that the 1930 
N. A. O. convention be held in the 
far West. 


Committees for 1928-29. 

The following committees were ap- 
pointed by Chairman Sammond: 

Headquarters Public Meetings Com- 
mittee—Chairman, Miss Lilian Car- 
penter; Mrs. Bruce S. Keator, Miss 
Mary A. Coale, Mrs. Charlotte M. 
Lockwood, Henry Hall Duncklee, 
Dr. J. Christopher Marks, Dr. Alexan- 
der Russell, Dr. William C. Carl and 
George Kemmer. 

Membership and Organization Com- 
mittee—Chairman, Miss Jane Whitte- 
more; Mrs. Katharine E. Lucke, 
Walter P. Stanley, Ernest F. White, 
William C. Carl, Herbert S. Sammond, 
Dr. William A. Wolf, Henry S. Fry, 
Henry Hall Duncklee and Willard 1. 
Nevins. 

Convention Committee—Chairman, 
Mrs. Bruce S. Keator; Dr. J. Christo- 
pher Marks, Rollo Maitland, Ernest 
F. White, Dr. T. Tertius Noble, 
Harold V. Milligan, Lynnwood Far- 
nam, George I. Tilton, Reginald L. 
McAll, Herbert S. Sammond and 
Henry S. Fry. 

Prize Competition 
Chairman, Harold V. 


Committee— 
Milligan; Dr. 


Alexander Russell, Dr. T. Tertius 
Noble, Dr. Roland Diggle and Her-_ 
bert S. Sammond. 

Auditing Committee—Walter Peck 
Stanley and Robert M. Treadwell. 

Bulletin Committee—C hairman, 
Ralph A. Harris; Miss Mary A. Coale, 
F. W. Riesberg and Miss Jane Whitte- 
more. 

Organ Builders’ Co-operation Com- 
mittee—Chairman, George Kemmer; 
Lynnwood Farnam and Senator Emer- 
son L. Richards. 

For Organ  Builders—Chairman, 
R. P. Elliot; William E. Pilcher and 
Herbert Brown. 


Illinois Council. 

The Illinois council will begin its 
season’s activity with an evening fes- 
tival, Monday, Oct. 15, at 8 o'clock, 
at the Kimball Hall organ salon. This 
is announced by the president, Mrs. 
Lily W. Moline. Members and guests 
are invited. 


Union-Essex Chapter. 

The first meeting of the season will 
be held Monday evening, Oct. 8, at 
Lauter Hall, Newark. New members 
have already been enrolled and a 
successful season is anticipated. 

RussELL SNIVELY GILFERT, Secretary. 


Monmouth Chapter, N. J. 

The Monmouth chavter was repre- 
sented officially at the annual conven- 
tion in Portland by Sherman Kreuz- 
burg. Three other members of the 
chapter attended also—Mrs. V. M. 
Williar and Miss Abbie Strickland and 
Mrs. Bruce S. Keator, president of the 
chapter. Mrs. Keator had been spend- 
ing her vacation in Europe, visiting 
many of the old cathedrals, and re- 
turned in (ime for the opening session. 


Mrs. Keator was elected first vice- 
president of the N. A. O. for 1928-29. 

The fall meeting of the chapter is 
to be held Oct. 5 at St. Andrew’s 
Church, New York City, at which 
time Dr. Clarence Dickinson will 
address the chapter. Any N. A 
members who are interested are cor- 
dially invited to attend the lecture at 
11:30 a. m. Dr. and Mrs. Dickinson 
will be guests of the chapter at 
luncheon. 

HELEN ANTONIDES, Secretary. 


New Jersey Council. 

A meeting of the Mercer County 
Sunday-School Superintendents’ Asso- 
ciation of New Jersey, held at Trenton 
Thursday evening, Sept. 13, was 
addressed by George I. Tilton, 
president of the New Jersey coun- 
cil. The entire evening, aside from 
the transaction of routine  busi- 
ness, was given to Mr. Tilton. His 
topic was “Music in the Church 
School.” Mr. Tilton began his talk 
by explaining that the nurture and 
development of music for the first one 
thousand years of Christianity were in 
the care of the church. He then traced 
church music to the present day. Then 
he told the superintendents what he 
thought were the ideals which should 
actuate every church musician. They 
are these: That every bit of music 
used in worship should be such as 
befits the sacred character of the 
church; that since music may readily 
mold atmosphere, care should be 
taken that the compositions used shall 
be such as to help create and preserve 
4 devotional atmosphere; that church 
music should have a style and char- 
acter all its own, and that no anthems 
or hymns be used the music of which 
is taken from secular sources. 


ROLLO MAITLAND 


F. A. G. O. 
Triumphs in Canada 
Representing the N. A. O. 


“The outstanding artist of the evening was Mr. Maitland, 
who won the admiration of all with his remarkably fine 
demonstration of organ playing. He proved himself be- 
vond all doubt to be one of the finest concert organists on 
the American continent today and his masterly skill raised 
his audience to a high state of enthusiasm.” 

—F. J. Palmer in the Ottawa Citizen. 


Recitals now booking 
Instruction that is Different 
Address, 2129 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


William Neidlinger, Hugh 
Frederick Schlieder, C. 


Opens September 26th 


School of Sacred Music 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Rev. Henry Sloane Coffin, D.D., LL.D., President 
Clarence Dickinson, Director 


Courses in Everything Pertaining to the Ministry of Music 
in the Church 


FACULTY: Rev. Canon Douglas, Dezso D’Antalffy, 
Miles Farrow, Becket Gibbs, 
ander Kisselburgh, Charlotte Lockwood, Carl Mueller, Mrs. 
Porter, Franklin Robinson, 
I. Valentine, Christos Vrionides. 


Broadway at 120th St., New York 


Marguerite Hazzard, Alex- 


Catalogue on Request 


46 GRACE COURT 


FRANK WRIGHT, Mus. Bac. (Toronto) 


(Author of ‘Musical Examinations; How to study for them.’’) 


SPECIALIST IN CORRESPONDENCE TUITION 
HARMONY, COUNTERPOINT, FORM, ORCHESTRATION 


Candidates prepared for musical examinations. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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AEOLIAN-VOTEY ORGANS 


English Type Console 
in First M. E. Church, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. Four 
manuals, fifty-five 
Speaking Stops, Echo, 
Harp and Chimes. 


CONSOLES 
WHICH ARE MODELS 
OF FACILE DESIGN 


FAN both modified English draw-knob and 

straight tilting-tablet type, Aeolian Con- 
soles afford a comfort, convenience and Lake View Presbyterian Church, Pater- 
completeness which mark them as the high- son, N. J. Aeolian Straight Front Con- 
est type of modern practice. Every desir- sale, wat Ivory 
able accessory to artistic playing is included. 


Correct in every detail and designed to accord with 
the accepted standards of console construction, they 
have at the same time achieved remarkable accessibility. 
When necessary both manual and pedal keyboards may 
be drawn out and turned up for inspection, stop and 
coupler contacts are quickly available for adjustment, 
and the adjustable combination action is in easy access. 


The Aeolian Organ Bench is adjustable. Though 
readily raised or lowered, it is held firmly and rigidly 
when set. 


New Jersey College for Women (of State 
University), New Brunswick, N. J. Prac- 


i ot ic School, English 
FEOLIAN, COMPANY 
AEOLIAN HALL - 689 Fifth Avenue} ( There is also a four manual Aeolian Con- 


cert Organ of 127 Speaking Stops in the 
NEW YORK College Chapel.) 
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ARKANSAS CATHEDRAL 
WILL HAVE A MOLLER 


CONTRACT AT LITTLE ROCK 


Three-Manual and Echo Is to Be 
Placed in Trinity Episcopal Edi- 
fice—Specification Designed by 
J. Glenn Metcalf. 


A contract for a three-manual and 
echo organ has been awarded to M. P. 
Moller of Hagerstown, Md., to be in- 
stalled in Trinity Episcopal Cathedral, 
Little Rock, Ark. Considerable im- 
portance is attached to this organ, as 
it will not only be one of the largest 
in the state, but is to be placed in a 
very prominent church edifice. The 
specifications were prepared by the or- 
ganist, J. Glenn Metcalf, in collabora- 
tion with the organ builders and two 
prominent New York organists and 
are the result of considerable study 
to meet individual conditions. 

The specifications of the organ fol- 
low: 

GREAT ORGAN. 
1. Grand Bourdon, 16 ft., 61 pipes. 
2. First Open Diapason, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 
3. Second Open Diapason, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 
4. Viole d’Gamba, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
5. Gross Flite, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 
6. Claribel Flute, 8 ft., 61 notes. 
7. Dulciana, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
S. Octave, 4 ft., 61 notes. 
9. Flute Harmonique, 4 ft., 78 pipes. 
10. Twelfth, 2% ft., 61 pipes. 
11. Piccolo, 2 ft., 61 pipes. 
12. Tierce, 1 3-5 ft., 61 pipes. 
13. Tuba, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 
14. Chimes, 25 notes. 
SWELL ORGAN, 
15. Bourdon, 16 ft., 78 pipes. 
16. Open Diapason, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
17. Tibia Clausa, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
18. Lieblich Gedeckt, 8 ft., 61 notes. 
19. Viole d’'Orchestre, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
20. Viole d’Orchestre Celeste, 8 ft., 61 
pipes. 
21. Salicional, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
22. Salicional Celeste, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
23. Salicet, 4 ft., 61 notes. 
24. Flauto Traverso, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 
25. Dulciana Mixture, 3 rks., 183 pipes. 
26. Flautina, 2 ft., 61 pipes. 
27. Cornopean, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 
28. Oboe, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
29. Vox Humana, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 
CHOIR ORGAN. 
30. English Open Diapason, 8 ft., 73 
pipes. 
31. Claribel Flute, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
32. Viole d’'Gamba, 8 ft., 73 notes. 
33. Dulciana, 8 ft., 73 notes. 
34. Unda Maris, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 
35. Flute Harmonique, 4 ft., 73 notes. 
36. Nazard, 2% ft., 61 notes. 
37. Piccolo, 2 ft., 61 notes. 
38. Clarinet, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
39. Harp, 4 ft., 61 bars. 
40. Harp, 8 ft., 61 notes. 
ECHO ORGAN. 
41. Echo Flute, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
42. Muted Viole, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 
43. Fern Flite, 4 ft., 61 notes. 
44. Vox Humana, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 
45. Chimes, 25 tubes. 
PEDAL ORGAN. 
46. Resultant, 32 ft., 32 notes. 
47. Open Diapason, 16 ft., 32 pipes. 
48. Sub Bass, 16 ft., 44 pipes. 
49. Lieblich Gedeckt, 16 ft., 32 notes, 
50. Dolce Flute, 8 ft., 32 notes. 
51. Violoncello, 8 ft., 32 notes. 
52. Tuba, 8 ft., 32 notes. 
53. Tuba, 16 ft., 32 notes. 
54. Bourdon, 16 ft., 32 notes. 


Plans of Reading Singers. 

The Reading Choral Society, direct- 
ed by N. Lindsay Norden, announces 
its plans for the season. The winter 
concert will consist of Bach’s “Christ- 
mas Oratorio.” In the spring the 
society will give a Brahms festival 
program, presenting the “Triumph- 
lied,” for eight-part choruses and 
orchesira, and the “Requiem,” for 
soprano and bass solos, chorus and 
orchestra. The chorus will consist of 
200 singers, and at each concert will 
be accompanied by the usual orchestra 
from the Philadelphia Orchestra. The 
society in past seasons has presented 
a notable list of works of all types and 
kinds, and has reached an enviable 
standard of presentation. 


John Harms to St. Paul’s School. 

John Harms has resigned as organ- 
ist and choirmaster of old St. Peter’s 
Church, New York City, where he 
has served for the past two years, and 
has accepted a position at St. Paul’s 
School, Concord, N. H. Mr. Harms 
is an associate of the American Guild 
of Organists and has made an excel- 
lent record in New York. 


KILGEN SHIPS OUT ELEVEN 


Building Thirteen Other Instruments 
at St. Louis Factory. 

George Kilgen & Son, Inc. of 
St. Louis report the shipment of 
eleven organs to churches, theaters and 
one university. The shipments follow: 

Ohio University, Athens, Ohio, two- 
manual. 

Lutheran Church of the Redeemer, 
Williamsport, Pa., two-manual. 

St. John the Baptist Catholic 
Church, Earl Park, Ind., two-manual. 

St. Constantine Greek Orthodox 
Church, Chicago, two-manual. 

Our Lady of Victory, Mount Ver- 
non, N. Y., two-manual. 

Giddings Presbyierian Church, St. 
Louis, two-manual. 

Third Street Methodist Church, 
Williamsport, Pa., two-manual. 

St. Philip's Catholic Church, Mel- 
bourne, Ky., two-manual. 

Orpheum Theater, Danielson, Conn., 
two-manual. 

Grand Theater, New Orleans, two- 


A. J. Schantz, 
Sons & Co. 


ORRVILLE, OHIO 


Builders of Organs for 
| CHURCHES, HALLS 
ill and RESIDENCES 


Comparison invited as to Tone Quality, 
| Reliability, Steadiness of Air, Consoles, 
: Workmanship and Performance thru- 


out past years. 


manual. 
Hoffmeister Undertaking Co., St. 


Louis, two-manual. 

The same firm is building thirteen 
organs for which it has received 
orders. They are to be sent to: 

Church of Christ the King, Tulsa, 
Okla., two-manual. 

St. Joseph’s Catholic Church, Green- 
ville, Miss., two-manual. 

Boston Avenue Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Tulsa, Okla., two-manual for 
the chapel, and a second organ for the 
assembly hall of the same church. 

Immanuel Lutheran Church, Kansas 
City, three-manual. 

St. Andrew’s Catholic Church, New- 
town, Pa., two-manual. 

St. Mary’s Catholic Church, San- 
dusky, Ohio, three-manual. 

Reem Memorial Chapel, St. Louis, 
two-manual. 

Mount Pleasant Baptist Church, 
Pleasantville, N. J., three-manual. 

Holy Trinity Episcopal, Vicksburg, 
Miss., three-manual. 

Evangelical Lutheran Church of 
Peace, Chicago, two-manual. 

Whitehall Theater, Woodside, Calif., 


HENRY FRY 


ORGAN RECITALS—INSTRUCTION 


Kansas City Times, Kansas City, reaching almost any extreme he might 
Missouri:—Henry S. Fry, organist from have driven it toward, and he chose 
Philadelphia, caused an audience last none of them. 
night in the richly simple auditorium Singularly, he was most interesting 
ot the Linwood Presbyterian Church, in the more quiet things, for the en- 
to forget the heat. That is enough richment of which he chose pastel tints 
for any musician to accomplish in any of the greatest appropriateness and 
one evening. considerable variety. The andante of 

Mr. Fry's playing likewise sustained Widor’s Fourth Organ Symphony was 
the musical reputation of his home city, thus lent the effect of being heard at 
so well cared for in other fields by the a distance and made markedly im- 
incomparable Philadelphia Orchestra personal, chaste and calm. There were 
and Curtis Institute of Music. For he none too many vigorous moments for 
Possesses the rarest of all virtues in an contrasts; what climaxes there were 
organist and that is the restraint = arrived after musicianly Lege peed 
a man of true good taste. The fin and not by the sudden punching of the 
instrument he played is capable of sforzando button. 


ST. CLEMENT'S CHURCH 
Twentieth and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia 


three-manual. 


St. Mary’s Theater, St. Mary’s, Pa., 
two-manual. 


Established 1890 


Geo. W. Badger Co. 


Characteristic 
ORGAN REED STOPS 
For 
Church, Theatre and 
Residence 


Rockville Center, N. Y. 
Near New York City 


PAUL E.GROSH 


Mus. B. 
ORGANIST AND DIRECTOR 
FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


The world’s finest products come from California. The 
world’s most select wood comes from the great California 
forests. That is what brings out those majestic tones of the 


“THE ORGAN BEAUTIFUL” 


It is a California product, standing supreme in Churches of 
the Great Southwest. 


For Prices and Specifications, Write 


ARTCRAFT ORGAN COMPANY 


SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA 


FORT WAYNE. IND. 


Paul Allen Beymer 
ORGANIST and CHOIRMASTER 


The Temple 
CLEVELAND 


CHANDLER 
GOLDTHWAITE 


JAMES ROBERT 


CARLETON COLLEGE 
NORTHFIELD, MINN. 


MAINTENANCE 


WM. G. OCHS GEO. F. OCHS, JR. 


OCHS BROTHERS 


ORGANS TUNED, REPAIRED and 
REBUILT 


Chimes Installed : Blowers Installed 


Emergency Service 
DAY and NIGHT 


Old Organs Modernized 


440 East 148th Street New York City 
Washington Hgts. 7249 Mott Haven 0807 
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Linwood Loulevard 
PresbyterianChurch 
in Kansas City 


Choice o 


E. Stanley Seder 


\e FAMOUS CONCERT ORGANIST AND PROFESSOR 
OF ORGAN AT NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


“ays of the KILGEN: 


“It was my privilege recently to play the Kilgen 
three-manual Organ at Linwood Boulevard 
Presbyterian Church, Kansas City. I found it 
a splendid example of the organ-building art, 
fine voicing in all families, responsive action, 
unusually efficient swell control, and it built up 
into a fine ensemble. It proved fully able to 
express musical ideas of great variety and 
delight to the player.” 


The inspiration of the world’s greatest Organ Masters 
finds expression in the Kilgen, endorsed as it is by artists 
such as Yon, Christian, Renzi, Davis, Diggle, Goldsworthy, 
Biggs, Devereux, Eversden, Flandorf, Coates and Hollins-- 
to mention only a few among the many. 


We seek the opportunity to explain to you why so many 
of the outstanding organ artists prefer the Kilgen. You 
will find our literature both interesting and informative. 


GEO. KILGEN & SON, wc. 


r nN 4010 N. UNION BLVD., ST. LOUIS, Mo. 


the Masters 


Pipe Organ Builders for 288 Years 
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BIGGS GOES TO CALIFORNIA 


Will Leave Montreal for Post at 
Large Hollywood Church. 


Richard Keys Biggs of Montreal 
has been appointed organist and choir- 
master of the new Church of the 
Blessed Sacrament of Hollywood, Cal. 
This church, which is nearly com- 
pleted, is one of the finest churches in 
Hollywood and will have a large four- 
manual, sixty-stop Casavant organ. 
The plans call for a chorus of seventy- 
five voices, with a first-class quartet. 
Mr. Biggs will give monthly recitals 
and expectations are that the music 
will rank with the finest anywhere in 
the country. 

Mr. Biggs is well known in the 
East, where he made a name for him- 
self as a recitalist of note before he 
left New York for Montreal a few 
years ago. When he takes up his 
duties in Hollywood early in Novem- 
ber he will find many friends ready to 
welcome him and his family. 


Club of Women Organists. 

Through the courtesy of Walter 
Hardy of the W. W. Kimball Com- 
pany the Chicago Club of Women 
Organists enjoyed a social evening and 
frolic on Monday, Sept. 24, in the 
lovely Kimball Hall salon. Thirty- 
three organists were present, and all 
voted the “party” a great success. The 
next meeting of the club is planned 
for Monday evening, Oct. 29. 

Attce R. Deat, Secretary. 


Mrs. Gertrude Baily returned to 
Chicago in September after her study 
in the East with Rollo Maitland and a 
trip to Portland to attend the N. A. O. 
convention as one of three Illinois 
members who were able to be present. 
Mrs. Baily is teaching large classes 
this term at the American Conserva- 
tory, including an especially large class 
in improvisation. 


FOR LOUISVILLE MEMORIAL 


{Continued from page 1.] 


Vox Angelica, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Vox Aetheria, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Vox Seraphique, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Fern Flite, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 
Vox Humana, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Chimes, 25 tubes. 

Tremolo. 

PEDAL ORGAN (Expressive). 
Contra Bourdon, 32 ft., 51 pipes. 
Resultant, 32 ft., 32 notes. 

Virst Diapason, 16 ft., 56 pipes. 

Second Diapason (from Great), 16 ft., 
32 notes. 

Major Bass, 16 ft., 44 pipes. 

Violone, 16 ft., 44 pipes. 

Bourdon (from Contra Bourdon), 16 
ft., 32 notes. 

Quintaton (from Swell), 16 ft., 32 notes. 

Contra Gamba (from Orchestral), 16 ft., 
32 notes. 

Octave (from Diapason), 8 ft., 32 notes. 

Flute (from Major Bass), 8 ft., 32 notes. 

Violoncello (from Violone), 8 ft., 32 
notes. 

Gedeckt (from Contra Bourdon), 8 ft., 
32 notes. 

Super Octave (from Diapason), 4 ft., 
32 notes. 

Flute (from Contra Bourdon), 4 ft., 32 
notes. 

Mixture, 5 rks., 160 pipes. 

Bombarde, 32 ft., 68 pipes. 

Ophicleide (from Bombarde), 16 ft., 32 
notes. 

Trombone (from Great), 16 ft., 32 notes. 

Posaune (from Swell), 16 ft., 32 notes. 

Tromba (from Bombarde), 8 ft., 32 
notes. 

Clarion (from Bombarde), 4 ft., 32 
notes, 

Chimes (from Echo). 


The mechanical equipment will in- 
clude thirty-seven couplers, forty com- 
binations for the manuals and pedals, 
six general pistons and sixteen pedal 
movements. 


David Marr, senior chief of the 
Marr & Colton Company at Warsaw, 
N. Y., departed for Europe Sept. 1 
for a visit to Great Britain, France 
and Germany. 


gladly sent on request. 


Established by McCollum Bros., 1841 
Organ Pipe Works, 1871 


Mansfield Organ Pipe W orks 


MANSFIELD DEPOT, CONN. 


THE OLDEST WOOD PIPE MANUFACTURERS 
IN THE U. S. A. 


PATENTEES AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS 
OF THE METAL TOE PIPE FOOT 


The superiority of our goods speaks far itself. 
Eight out of every ten of our customers we have 
served for forty years or more. Also handles, 
rack pins, plain wood feet. Samples and price list 


Satisfaction guaranteed. 


F. A. BARTHOLOMAY & SONS 


Designers and Builders of 


PIPE ORGANS 


Actions Installed for Ringing Tower Chime Bells 
ESTABLISHED 1900 


N. E. Cor. American and Bainbridge Sts Philadelphia, Pa. 


EDITH LANG 
ORGANIST 


Programs of Distinction and Charm 


26 Exeter St. BOSTON 


Ralph A. Harris 


B.A., A. A. G. O. 


Organist and Choirmaster 
St. Paul’s Episcopal Church 


157 St. Paul’s Place Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Percy B.Eversden 


M.A., Mus. Doc. 


Recitals :-: Instruction 
1147 Aubert St. Louis, Mo. 


HAROLD TOWER 


Organist and Choirmaster 
St. Mark’s Pro-Cathedral 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


CHORAL WORKS 


recommended for 


Next Season's Programs 
WILLIAM LESTER 


The Manger Babe. A Cantata or Pageant for Christmas-Tide........ 80 
Prophecy 

The Annunciation 

The Shepherds 

The Wise Men 

The Manger 

The Message of the Angels 


Everyman. A Morality Play or Choral Opera. For soli and chorus ai 


HUMPHREY J. STEWART 


The Hound of Heaven (Francis Thompson). A Music Drama for soli r 
1.25 


R. DEANE SHURE 


Atonement. A Sacred Cantata for soli and chorus of mixed voices..... 1.25 


W. RHYS-HERBERT 


Sacred Cantatas for Mixed Voices 


Published also in an arrangement for women’s voices............. 1.25 
The ‘Christ Child (W/m: 1.00 

H. BROOKS DAY 


Organists and Choirmasters are invited to write us for the vocal scores of the 
above-mentioned works on approval. 


Address: 


J. FISCHER & BRO. 


119 West 40th Street, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


ORGAN ADVISER 


WILLIAM H. BARNES 


CONSULTATIONS—SPECIFICATIONS— 
SUPERINTENDENCE—EXAMINATIONS— 
SOLUTIONS—CONFERENCES 


Numerous organs in all parts of the country, from the largest and 
most important to the small two-manual, have been built from speci- 
fications and suggestions furnished by Mr. Barnes with complete 
satisfaction to those most interested. Mr. Barnes, in many instances, 
has given personal attention and valuable suggestions as to the final 
regulating and finishing of these organs, as well as to their original 
design to suit the building, the acoustics, or the purpose most in mind. 
Mr. Cotsworth, in Music News, calls him “A boon to perplexed com- 
mittees.” Cost of these services are purely nominal, and in no way 
represent their value to those in need of them. 


Inquiries Invited 
Address WILLIAM H. BARNES 
1104 S. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 


(ey buying wisdom is a 
thorough investigation of 
the merits and demerits of all 
makes of organs before pur- 
chasing. 

All inquiries given careful and 
prompt attention. 


UNITED STATES PIPE ORGAN 
COMPANY 


Crum Lynne, Penna. 
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Programs of Current Organ Recitals 


E. Arne Hovdesven, Mercersburg, Pa. 
—-In his Sunday afternoon recitals at the 
Mercersburg Academy Mr. Hovdesven 
has played these programs: 

Aug. 5—Fugue in C major, Bach; ‘‘Ave 
Maria,’’ Gounod; “Hymn to the Sun,” 
Rimsky - Korsakoff; Scherzino, Mac- 
Dowell; “Abide with Me,’’ Monk; ‘Fete 
Boheme” from ‘Scenes  Pittoresques,”’ 


Massenet. 
Aug. 19—Coronation March, from “The 
Prophet,”’ Meyerbeer; Humoreske, 


Dvorak; Improvisation and Fugue, Karg- 
Elert; Morning” from ‘‘Scenes 
Alsaciennes,’’ Massenet; ‘‘To a Water 
Lily,’’ MacDowell. 

Aug. 19—‘‘Now Thank We All Our 
God,” Cruger; “Still wie die Nacht,” 
Bohm; Scherzo in E major, Gigout; 
Minuet in G, Beethoven; ‘‘Deep River,” 
Negro Spiritual; ‘‘Tu es Petra,’ Mulet. 

B. Ernest Ballard, Hollywood, Cal.—The 
following recital was given by Mr. Bal- 
lard, organist and choirmaster of St. 
Stephen’s Church, Hollywood, at Balboa 
Park, San Diego, on the Spreckels organ 
Aug. 20: “Finlandia,” Sibelius; Nocturne, 
Grieg; Minuet in A, Boccherini; Toccata 
and Fugue in D minor, Bach; Sketches of 
the City, Nevin; Two Norwegian Tone 
Poems, Torjussen; ‘‘Fiat Lux,’’ Dubois. 

Leslie P. Spelman, Mus. B., A. A. G. O., 
South Haven, Mich.—lIn a recital at the 
First Congregational Church on the af- 
ternoon of Sept. 2 Mr. Spelman gave the 
following program: Prelude in G major, 
Bach; ‘‘Sanctus,’’ Gounod; “Con Grazia,’’ 
G. W. Andrews; Mountain Sketches 
(‘Jagged Peaks in the Starlight’’ and 
“Canyon Walls’), J. W. Clokey; “Will o’ 
the Wisp” and “Silver Clouds,’’ Gordon 
B. Nevin; Finale, Franck. 


Helen W. Ross, Laurel, Miss.—Mrs. 
Ross gave a recital on the afternoon of 
Aug. 26 before the Asheville, N. C., Club 
for Women, and played this program: 
“Caprice Heroique,” Bonnet; ‘“Riposo,”’ 
Rheinberger; Humoresque, “The Prim- 
itive Organ,’’ Yon; Andante Cantabile 
(Fourth Symphony), Widor; Toccata and 
Fugue in D minor, Bach; “Chant du 
Soir,” Bossi; ‘‘Soeur Monique,’ Couperin; 
‘Romance sans Paroles,’’ Bonnet; Toc- 
eata (Fifth Symphony), Widor. 

Edwin Grasse, New York City—Mr. 
Grasse, who has been appointed official 
organist of the Brooklyn Institute of 
Arts, will play the following programs in 
October: 

Oct. 1—Toccata in F major, Bach; 
Aria in F major (Manuscript), Handel- 
Grasse; Menuet from ‘Jupiter’ Sym- 
phony, Mozart; Pastorale in E major, 
Mozart; ‘‘Piece Heroique,’’ Cesar Franck; 
Symphonic Tone Poem, ‘‘Les Preludes,” 
Liszt. 

Oct. 8—Introduction and Allegro from 
Sonata No. 1, in D minor, Guilmant; 
“Soeur Monique,’’ Couperin; ‘‘Moment 
Musical,” Schubert; Chorale Prelude, “Oh 
World, I E’en Must Leave Thee,” 
Brahms; Arabesque, Mauro-Cottone; 
Melodie in E flat major, Bossi; ‘Eury- 
anthe” Overture, Weber. 

Oct. 9—Unfinished Symphony, 
bert; ‘‘Idyllio,”” Mauro-Cottone; 
Symphonique,”’ Bossi. 

Oct. 15—Prelude in E flat major (‘‘St. 
Ann’s’”’), Figured Chorale in G _ minor, 
“Now Comes the Saviour of the Heathen,” 
Figured Chorale in G major, “Be Glad 
Now,” and Fugue a la Gigue, Bach; 
Largo from Symphony ‘From the New 
World,” Dvorak; ‘‘Echo,’” Yon; Finale 
from Symphony No. 1, in D_ minor, 
Vierne. 

Oct. 16—Chorale No. 3 in A _ minor, 
Franck; Andante from Symphony, No. 5, 
Beethoven; Allegretto from Symphony, 


Schu- 
“Etude 


No. 38, Brahms; “The Last Spring,” 
Grieg; Serenade in A major, Grasse; 
Finale from Symphony No. 4, in F minor, 
Tschaikowsky. 

Oct. 22—First Movement from Sym- 
phony No. 6, in G minor, Widor; Pas- 
torale in A major, Guilmant; Chorale 
Prelude, ‘‘A Rose Breaks Into Bloom,” 
Brahms; Finale in B flat major, Cesar 
Franck; Sonata Op. 35, in G sharp minor, 
Grasse. 

Oct. 26—Figured Chorale in G major, 

“In Thee Is Joy,’’ Figured Chorale in E 
flat major, ‘“‘Sleepers Wake,’ and Pas- 
sacaglia in C minor, Bach; Larghetto 
trom Clarinet Quintet, Mozart; “Ave 
Maria,”’ Schubert; Prelude to ‘“Lohen- 
grin’? and Funeral March, ‘“Siegfried’s 
Death,” from “Gétterdimmerung,” Wag- 
ner. 
Oct. 29—Works by Richard Wagner: 
Prelude to “Die Meistersinger’; Prelude 
and “Death of Isolde,’ from “Tristan and 
Isolde’; ‘“‘Tannhiuser’’ Overture. 

Hamlin Hunt, A. A. G. O., Minneapolis, 
Minn.—Mr. Hunt will give a series of 
three recitals on Monday evenings in Oc- 
tober at Plymouth Church. The pro- 
grams prepared for these events are as 
follows: 

Oct. 1—Maestoso con moto (from Third 
Suite), Barnes; Adagio sostenuto, Bee- 
thoven; Fugue in D major, Bach; “The 


Angelus,’’ Massenet; “Grand Piece Sym- 
phonique,’” Franck; Fountain Reverie, 
Fletcher; Fisherman’s Song,” de 


Falla; ‘‘Pantomime,” de Falla; March in 
C major, Faulkes. 

Oct. 8—‘‘Hour of Joy,’’ Bossi; Arioso, 
Bach; “By the Sea,’ Schubert; Allegro 
from Sixth Symphony, Widor; Love Song 
from Second Indian Suite, MacDowell; 
Heroic Piece, Cole; Canzona, Dickinson; 
“Softening Shadows,’ Stoughton; Torch 
March from ‘‘Henry VIII.,’’ German. 

Oct. 15—Concert Variations, Bonnet; 
“From Starry Spaces,’’ Dunn; Improvisa- 
tion No. 1, Saint-Saens; ‘Ave Maria,” 
Schubert; “Hymn to the Stars,” Karg- 
Elert; “Song of Dawn’ (MSS), Alexis; 
“Slavic Romance,”’ Matthews; ‘‘Matinale,” 
Fletcher; ‘‘Le Bonheur,” Hyde. 

James Philip Johnston, F. A. G. O., 
Pittsburgh, Pa.—Mr. Johnston of the East 
Liberty Presbyterian Church gave a re- 
cital in the Derry Presbyterian Church 
Sept. 11, playing the following program: 
Toccata and Fugue in D minor, Bach; 
Prayer and Cradle Song, Guilmant; 
Chorale and Variations from Sixth So- 
nata, Mendelssohn; ‘Romance without 
Words,’”’ Bonnet; *French Rondo, Boell- 


mann; “Pilgrims’ Chorus,” Wagner; 
Communion in G, Batiste; ‘‘Paradise,”’ 
Fibich; Caprice, Matthews; ‘Evening 


Bells and Cradle Song,’’ Macfarlane; Tri- 
umphal March, Buck. 

E. Harold DuVall, Brookllyn, N. Y.—Mr. 
DuVall gave the following program in a 
recital at the Bushwick Presbyterian 
Church on the evening of Sept. 9: “Au- 
tumn,” Johnston; Fountain Reverie, 
Fletcher; “Deep River,’”’ Burleigh; ‘Will 
o’ the Wisp,” Nevin; Cavatina, Bohm; 
“Grand Choeur,”’ Rogers. 

Arthur Leslie Jacobs, Worcester, Mass. 
—In a recital Sept. 11 at the Baptist 
Church of Chester, Vt., Mr. Jacobs 
played: Gothic Suite, Boellmann; Lon- 
donderry Air, arranged by Coleman; 
Humoreske, Dvorak; Cradle Song, Guil- 
mant; Southern Fantasy, Hawke; Ada- 
gio (Sixth Symphony), Widor;- “The 
Primitive Organ,” Yon; “Dreams,” 
Stoughton; March (“‘Tannhiauser’’), Wag- 
ner. 

In his half-hour Thursday noon pro- 
gram at Wesley Methodist Church in 
Worcester, Sept. 13, Mr. Jacobs offered 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, President 


good theatre positions in Chicago. 


Model Theatre.” 


School of Theatre Organ Playing 
FRANK VAN DUSEN, A. A. G. O., Director 


Faculty selected from leading theatre organists of Chicago. ; 
Pupils filling prominent positions in theatres in all parts of the 
country—More than 100 pupils and former pupils of the school filling 


Lessons and practicing before the screen in the school’s 
Special attention to repertoire, including classics, popular and jazz. 


School equipped with fourteen excellent organs of modern Theatre 
Type, including two and three-manual units. 


SEND FOR CATALOG 
Address Secretary 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 
522 KIMBALL HALL, CHICAGO 


“Little 


this program: Fugue (Sonata in E minor), 
Rogers; “Sunset and Evening Bells,” 
Federlein; ‘March of the Little Lead 
Soldiers,’ Pierne; ‘“‘Sea Gardens,’’ Cooke; 
A Familiar Hymn; March (‘“Tannhau- 
ser’), Wagner. 


Frederic T. Egener, St. Catharines, 
Ont.—In the inaugural recital on an or- 
gan built by the Woodstock Organ Com- 
pany for St. Ann’s Church, Hamilton, 
Ont., Sept. 17, Dr. Egener, who drew up 
the specifications of the organ, played 
this program before an audience of 1,000 
people: Prelude and Fugue on the Name 
“Bach,” Liszt; Sketch No. 4, in D flat, 
Schumann; Intermezzo, Callaerts; 


Maria,’’ Schubert; ‘Moment Musical,” 
Schubert; “In a Monastery Garden,” 
Ketelbey; “The Tumult in the Prae- 


torium,”’ de Maleingreau; ‘‘The Storm’”’ (by 
request), Lemmens; ‘‘Among the Pines,” 
Egener; ‘‘Mountain Streams,’ Egener; 
Variations on an Irish Air, Buck; “Lie- 
bestraum,”’ No. 3, Liszt; Toccata from 
Fifth Symphony, Widor. 


Joseph H. Greener, Mus. B., A. A. G. 
O., Seattle, Wash.—In a musical program 
under his direction at the Queen Anne 
Methodist Church on the evening of Sept. 
16 Mr. Greener played these organ selec- 
tions: Fantasia in C minor, Bach; First 
Movement, ‘‘Cuckoo and Nightingale” 
Concerto, Handel; ‘‘Will o’ the Wisp,” 
Nevin; “Jubilate Deo,” Silver; Prelude 
and Fugue on the Name “Bach,’’ Liszt. 

Claude L. Murphree, Gainesville, Fla.— 
In his opening recital of the winter sea- 
son at the University of Florida, on the 
four-manual Skinner organ, Mr. Mur- 
phree played this program the afternoon 
of Sept. 23; Sonata No. 4, in B flat, Men- 
delssohn; Nocturne, Ferrata; Egyptian 
Suite, Stoughton; Intermezzo, Dethier; 
“Evening Snow at Fujikawa,’ Marsh; 
Berceuse from “Jocelyn,” Godard; Toc- 
cata in E major, Bartlett. 

On the three-manual Austin organ at 
the First Baptist Church of Gadsden, 
Ala., Sept. 6, Mr. Murphree played: Suite, 
Ralph Clewell; Nocturne, Ferrata; 
“Flight of Bumble-Bee,” Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff; ‘Julanar of the Sea,” Stoughton; 
“Goblin Dance,” Dvorak; ‘‘Evening Snow 
at Fujikawa,’ Marsh; “The Squirrel,” 
Powell Weaver; ‘‘Adoration,’’ Borowski; 


“The French Clock,’’ Bornschein ; 
(a la Passacaglia), Clewell. 

Fred Faassen, Zion, !il.—Mr. Faassen’s 
September programs, broadcast from sta- 
tion WCBD, have included the following: 

Sept. 12.—Vorspiel to “Otto Visconti,” 
Gleason; “Evening Star’ from “Tann- 
hiuser,’’ Wagner; Serenade, Gounod; In- 
termezzo from ‘Cavalleria Rusticana,” 
Mascagni; Andantino in D flat, Lemare; 
“The Death of Ase” from “‘Peer Gynt” 
Suite, Grieg; Minuet in G, Beethoven. 


Finale 


Sept. 16.—‘‘Legende,’”’ Friml; March in 
G, Smart; Solemn Prelude, ‘Gloria 
Domini,” Noble; ‘The Question and The 


Answer,”’ Wolstenholme; Cantilene Pas- 
torale, Guilmant. 

Sept. 19.—Indian Summer Sketch, Brew- 
er; Melody, Dawes; “Chant Negre,” 
Kramer; “A Sea Song,’’ MacDowell; Ro- 
manza in D flat, Sibelius; “The Question 
and The Answer,’’ Wolstenholme. 

Ruth Frances Hope, Oklahoma City, 
Okla.—Mrs. Hope played the following 
program at the Shrine Auditorium Aug. 
27 for the Republican convention: Sonata. 
Salome; Intermezzo, Hollins; “Grand 
Piece Symphonique,’’ Franck; Pastorale 
from Bach’s ‘‘Memento,” Widor; Im- 
provisation-Caprice, Jongen; Toccata, 
“Carillon” and March, Faulkes. 

Maude Young Sangren, Rock Island, 
1.—The following program of wedding 
music was broadcast by Mrs. Sangren 
from station Davenport, Iowa, 
Aug. 29: Bridal Song, Wedding Sym- 
phony, Goldmark; Gavotte in Ancient 
Style, Neustedt; “Orange Blossoms,” 
MacMaster; “Romance sans_ Paroles,” 
Bonnet; “The Bride’s Song,” Strelezki; 
Bridal Chorus, ‘“Lohengrin,”” Wagner; 
“Benediction Nuptiale,’’ Loret. 

Ray Hastings, Los Angeles, Cal.— 
Representative numbers played in recent 
popular programs by Dr. Hastings at the 


Philharmonic Auditorium included: 
Prelude to ‘“‘Lohengrin,’’ Wagner; ‘Elsa's 
Dream,” from ‘Lohengrin,’’ Wagner; 
“Ave Maria,” Bach-Gounod; Sanctus 


from “St. Cecilia’” Mass, Gounod; “The 


Little Shepherd,’’ Debussy; Elevation, 
Saint-Saens; Intermezzo, “A Dream” 
(written for Dr. Hastings), Creatore; 


Consecration Scene from “Aida,” Verdi; 
“Moment Musical,’’ Hastings; Triumphal 
March, ‘“‘Temple Church,”’ Hastings. 


Boston, 120 Boylston St. 


CHORAL MUSIC forCHRISTMAS 
New and Standard Works 


For Mixed Voices 


WILLIAM STUART BAINES, Message of the Bells (New).... $0.12 
EDWARD SHIPPEN BARNES, Christmas Joy.............06+ 12 


F. LESLIE CALVER, Sing the: 10 
MABEL W. DANIELS, The Holy Star (New).............. .20 
ERNEST A. DICKS, The Promise and the Nativity (from “The 
J. LAMONT GALBRAITH, O Little Town of Bethlehem. ere 12 
CUTHBERT HARRIS, Lo! the Manger where He Lies......... 12 
EDWIN H. LEMARE, What Sudden Blaze of Song............ 12 
T. TERTIUS NOBLE, The Shepherds..... 12 
ANNA PRISCILLA RISHER, Hallelujah to ‘our "King “12 
Women’s Voices 
F, LESLIE CALVER, On Christmas Day (Trio)................ Bi 7 
sae = W. DANIELS, Through the Dark the Dreamers Came ‘i 
CUTHBERT HARRIS, re) Lovely Voices of the Sky (Trio) ae 12 
ORLANDO A. MANSFIELD, He Shall be Great (Trio)......... 12 
MANSFIELD, Good Christian Men, Rejoice 
JULIUS RONTGEN, ‘Op. "74. ‘Six Old Dutch’ Carols (New)..... 35 
THREE MAS CAROLS (18108)... 12 
Kitson—The Shepherds Had an Angel 
Northcote—Sweet was the Song 
Colborn—In Bethlehem 
B. Birthnight of the Babe (Trio) 


Men's Voices 
GENA BRANSCOMBE, Hail Ye Tyme of Holiedayes........... 12 
WILLIAM LYNDON WRIGHT, Christmas Carols (New) 
First Set—Adeste Fideles—Away in a Manger—God Rest 


you Furst Noel... 12 
Second Set—Infant so Gentle—O Little Town of + eee 
—What Child is this—Holy Night....... AZ 
Two Part Carols 

PURCELL J. MANSFIELD, The First Nowell.................. 12 
Carol, Sweetly Carol.......... 08 
It Came Upon the Midnight Clear 10 

Unison Carols 
HAROLD VY. MILLIGAN, Three Christmas Carols......... ; 10 


The Arthur P. Schmidt . 


8 West 40th St., New York 
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DR. CARL BACK FROM PARIS 


Finds Situation Better than at Any 
Other Time Since the War. 

Dr. William C. Carl has returned io 
New York from a three months’ trip 
abroad and brings, as usual, interest- 
ing works, both choral and instru- 
mental. The Schubert anniversary 
will be observed at the First Presby- 
terian Church in November when the 
E flat Mass will be sung by the motet 
choir under Dr. Carl’s direction. The 
new anniversary edition just published 
in Leipzig will be used. Several other 
Schubert works recently brought out 
in new forms will be sung during the 
anniversary period. 

In Paris Dr. Carl was entertained 
by Mme. Victor Loret (Marie Louise 
Guilmant) at her villa. The gold 
medal of the Guilmant Organ School 
was presented to Joseph Bonnet, 
organist of St. Eustache and president 
of the school, at his Louis XIV. 
chateau in the suburbs of Paris. 

In Switzerland, where several weeks 
were spent, Dr. Carl attended the Fete 
Federale du Chant at Lausanne. The 
event is staged every six years and 
brings together about 5,000 singers 
from all paris of Switzerland. This 
year a Swiss society from New York 
City participated. 

Dr. Carl found musical conditions in 
Europe improved, and noted greater 
activity than at any other time since 
the war. At the Church of Eustache, 
Paris, the restoration of the grand 
organ is nearly completed. The build- 
ers have been occupied with it for two 
years and the formal inaugural serv- 
ice will be held in November, when 
Mr. Bonnet will play. <A series of 
recitals will follow. When completed 


the instrument will be the most mod- 
ern in equipment in France. 

After attending the Berkshire music 
festival Dr. Carl will arrange the 
details for the re-opening of the Guil- 
mant Organ School, scheduled for 
Oct. 9. The list of applications is 
large, including students from all 
parts of ihe country. 


Swinnen Opens Hagerstown Organ. 

Firmin Swinnen, Wilmington, Del., 
was heard by an audience of more 
than 800 people who jammed Zion 
Reformed Church at Hagerstown, 
Md., Sept. 13 to hear the inaugural 
recital on the three-manual organ built 
by M. P. Moller for that church. 
Many others were turned away. E. O. 
Shulenberger, secretary of the Moller 
Company, introduced Mr. Swinnen to 
the audience. Mr. Swinnen’s program, 
which was declared one of the most 
brilliantly played ever heard in Hagers- 
town, was as follows: Allegro (from 
Sixth Symphony), Widor; Aria, Lotti; 
Scherzo in C minor (from Fourth 
Symphony), Widor; Sonata in D 
minor, Mendelssohn; Ballade in C 
minor, Schubert; Menuet in A, Boc- 
cherini; Meditation, Massenet; Toc- 
cata and Fugue in D minor, Bach; 
Two Movements from “New World” 
Symphony, Dvorak. 


Carl G. Alexis, organist of the First 
Lutheran Church of Rockford, IIL, 
assisted by his brother, Oscar, bari- 
tone and reader, gave twenty-five 
recitals in August in Minnesota, lowa, 
Nebraska and Kansas. The organ 
selections ai each of the recitals in- 
cluded: Idyll, Kinder; “Eventide,” 
Alexis; “Supplication,” Gerhard T. 
Alexis; ‘Hymn of Glory,” Yon. 


All Kinds of Electro-M 


AUGUST A. KLANN 


MANUFACTURER OF 


agnets for Organs, Etc. 


KEY COUPLERS 
RELAY COUPLERS 
COUPLER SWITCHES 
AND ALL OTHER 
ELECTRICAL PARTS 


safest magnet ever made. It is quic 


contacts. They come with 8, 12, 18, 
36 and 48 points. Write for circular. 


(Park Station) 


The new relay magnet, the quickest and 


than pneumatic operated, and has sliding 


ker 
24, 


WAYNESBORO, VIRGINIA 


Walter Dunham 
MUNICIPAL ORGANIST 


San Antonio, Texas 


EDITH B. ATHEY 
Organist Hamline M. E. CHURCH 
CONCERT ORGANIST 
1316 Euclid Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Albert O. Anderson 


F. A. G. 
58 Washington Mews 
New York City 
Phone: Spring 3433 


WARREN D. ALLEN 
CONCERT ORGANIST 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
Address, Box 916 
Stanford University, Cal. 


CAROLYN 


B. F. 


Theory Lessons b 


CONCERT ORGANIST 


Special Course for Candidates Preparing for A. G. O. Examinations 
STUDIO, 368 EASTERN PARKWAY, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


M. CRAMP 


A. G. O. 


y Correspondence 


LAY the Inter- 
mezzo from 
«cavalleria Rusti- 
cana”or“My Heart 
at Thy Sweet 
Voice” from“Sam- 
son et Delila” and 
use the Deagan 
Harp Celeste or 
Marimba- Harp 
for the accompan- 
iment. Then try to 
even approximate 
theresulting beau- 
tiful effect byusing 
any other Stop for 
the same purpose. 
The proper interpre- 
tation of these and 
hundreds of other 
numbers requires the 
use of Musical Percus- 
sion Stops. Consult 
your Organ Builder 
today and secure an 
estimate on the cost of 
modernizing the Or- 
gan over which you 
preside. Deagan Per- 
cussions for Pipe Or- 
gan use are sold only 
through the Organ 
Builder or Mainte- 
nance Expert. 


J.C. Deagan inc 
Established 1880 
Deagan Bldg. | S| 

} 
4211 Aree 
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GENUINE DEAGAN PERCUSSIONS 
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@Orgo-Powr Department 


The Triumph Electric Corporation 
Makers of Quality Electrical Equipment Since 1892 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


A COMPLETE 
ELECTRIC POWER PLANT 
FOR THE ORGAN 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY 
110-154 EAST 70th STREET 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


“Orgo-Powr’ MSenior 


Economical - Foolproof 


Compact 


Note the Simplicity—Completeness 
Gnd Beauty of This New Anit. 


Dou Need “®rgo-Powr” 
Ask Gs More About Ft. 


TRIUMPH 


ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, U. S. A. 
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CONTRACT TO HINNERS 
BY NEW JERSEY CHURCH 


THREE-MANUAL IS DESIGNED 


Midland Park Christian Reformed Will 
Have Instrument to Be Built by 
Pekin, IIL, Factory — Other 
Recent Orders. 


The Hinners Organ Company of 
Pekin, Ill, has been awarded the con- 
tract for a three-manual and echo or- 
gan by the Midland Park Christian 
Reformed Church of Midland Park, 
N This is the second organ of this 
size to be installed in this district re- 
cently by the Hinners Company. 
Other recent contracts include organs 
for Chicago, Milwaukee, Cody, Wyo., 
Farmington, Lytton, Iowa, St. 
Paul, Minn., Evansville, Ind., Lafay- 
ette, Ind., and Pekin. 

The specification of the Midland 
Park organ is as follows: 

GREAT ORGAN. 

Double Open Diapason, 16 ft.. 73 pipes. 

Open Diapason, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Melodia, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Viola a@’Gamba, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Tibia Clausa, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Duleciana, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Flute Harmonique, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 

Tuba, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Cathedral Chimes (Deagan), 25 tubular 
bells. 

SWELL ORGAN. 

Bourdon, 16 ft., 97 pipes. 

Open Diapason, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Stopped Diapason, 8 ft., 73 notes. 

Aeoline, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Viol d’Orchestre, 8 ft., 78 pipes. 

Voix Celeste, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 

Flute d’Amour, 4 ft., 61 notes. 

Quintette, 2% ft., 61 notes. 

Flautina, 2 ft., 61 notes. 

Oboe, § ft., 73 pipes. 

Vox Humana, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Harp Celesta (Deagan), 49 bars with 
resonators. 

CHOIR ORGAN. 

Violin Diapason, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Melo-Flute, 8 ft., 73 notes. 

Dulciana, 8 ft., 78 notes. 

Flauto Traverso, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 

Piccolo, 2 ft., 78 pipes. 

Clarinet, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Harp Celesta (From Swell), 49 bars. 
ECHO ORGAN (Playable from Great). 

Echo Flute, § ft., 73 pipes. 

Muted Violin, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Vox Angelica, § ft., 61 pipes. 

Vox Humana, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 

PEDAL ORGAN. 

Bourdon (Resultant), 32 ft., 32 notes. 

Double Open Diapason, 16 ft., 44 pipes. 

Bourdon, 16 ft., 44 pipes. 

Gedeckt (Soft), 16 ft., 32 notes. 

Violoncello, 8 ft., 32 notes. 

Flauto Dolce, 8 ft., 32 notes. 

Major Flute, 8 ft., 32 notes. 

The three-manual Kimball organ 
in Trinity Evangelical Church, Cicero, 
Ill., was opened Monday evening, Sept. 
10, by Allen W. Bogen. 
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Our 
Serbice 


We are competent to give you 
prompt and efficient service in 
every respect. 

Yearly maintenance contracts. 

All our work is scientifically 
correct and our desire to win 
your satisfaction is our con- 
stant incentive to be minutely 
thorough in all that we do for 
you. 


L.D. Morris Organ Company 
833 SHERIDAN ROAD 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Telephone Bittersweet 1341 


THE WESTERN SERVICE COMPANY 


O. J. SOLLE, Master Mechanic 
ORGAN DESIGNERS and BUILDERS 
Maintenance Tuning Repairing 
Church, Theatre Unit and 
Automatic Organ Service 


Old Organs Electrified 
Percussions Installed 


Get Our Prices and Specifications op 
NEW ORGANS 


Office: 
1909 S. AVERS AVE., 
Rockwell 5124 


Factory: 
2100 8S. MARSHALL BLVD. 
CHICAGO 
Chicago Factory Representatives 
SIMPLEX 


ALL STEEL BLOWERS 
Mfd. by B. F. BLOWER CO. 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 


“The pupil's interest is the paramount 


consideration.”” 


Ball Theatre Organ School 


Announces a 
TWELVE-LESSON COURSE 
in Jazz Playing and in all types of solo 
work for advanced students and profes- 
sional organists. 


Classes are limited to ten students each. 
Send for descriptive circular. 


23 East Jackson Blvd., Suite 1100, 
Chicago, IIl. 


More than 550 pupils successfully placed 
in organ positions by Mr. Ball. 


Blower. 


exceptional quietness. 


immediate shipment. 


The Zephyr Electric 
Organ Blower 


is a Three Bearing Machine 


It is the most Scientifically Constructed Organ 


The motor does not carry the weight of the 
fans. Bearing trouble is unknown. 
reduced to a minimum. The Zephyr operates with 


It is the Ideal Blower for Hard Service. 
Built in all sizes from % to 10 H. P. \ 
A. C. 60 cycle, 1 phase outfits kept in stock for 


Discount to the trade on application. 


The Zephyr Electric Organ Blower Co. 


Orrville, Ohio 


Vibration is 


A NECESSITY 


IN ORGAN 
WELFARE 


EVENHEETERS 


ALL and winter weather, with its cold and dampness, 
brings the necessity of organ chamber heating. 


HE chilling of the organ pipes 

due to the changeable tempera- 
ture of fall and winter means loss 
of pitch in many organ pipes if the 
organ is played in cold weather, and 
dampness causes a swelling and 
consequent deterioration of the 
wooden chests, pipes and other 
parts. Together these two evils 
spell loss of tonal quality and flat, 
foggy notes—the bugaboo of an 
organist’s life. 


VENHEETERS are the guar- 

dian of your organ during 
these changeable yearly seasons. 
They give you, Mr. Organist, a 
steady, even temperature, free from 
dampness, in your organ chamber at 
all times. Here there is no loss of 
pitch, no foggy notes, when EVEN- 
HEETERS are at work. 


HAT is why thousands of or- 
ganists all over the United 
States are insisting on having 
EVENHEETERS installed in their 
organ chambers. Why don’t you? 


NVESTIGATE for 


yourself, Mr. Organist. 
A letter today will bring 
you full details about 
EVENHEETERS. 


AIR 
CIRCULATION | | 


CRAMBLET ENGINEERING CORP. 


289 Milwaukee Street 


MILWAUKEE 
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NEW! SENSATIONALLY DIFFERENT? 


SPECIFICATIONS FOR ORGAN 


These are but a few of the many original ideas in Professor Baum- 
gartner’s new three-manual organ of 63 speaking stops, costing $20,000. 
So far-sighted has been his planning and so thorough that there has 
even been included a device to aid visiting organists to know instantly 
in which expression chamber a stop is located. 


For certainty that all the new ideas to be embodied in his organ 
would be quickly understood and sympathetically developed, Professor 
Baumgartner went, as so many others have, to The Hall Organ 
Company. 


His faith will be justified. For, since every Hall Organ is an 
original, exclusive creation of the organ builder’s art, an organ 
architect or organist’s slightest wish can be gratified. 


Yet, that church seeking only a fine, high grade organ, built along 
tried and tested lines, cannot do better than commission Hall to 
build it. For an organ of even the most conventional type, to win 
the sincere praise of musicians, requires an enormous amount of 
“personal attention.” 


For detailed specifications and additional information about Professor 
Baumgartner’s organ, send for the free folder—“NEW! SENSA- 
TIONALLY DIFFERENT SPECIFICATIONS FOR AN 
ORGAN!” No obligation. Use the coupon. 


HALL ORGA 


Professor H. Leroy Baum- 
gartner of the Yale Music 
School in collaboration with 
Mr. C. B. Floyd, vice-presi- 
dent of The Hall Organ Com- 
pany, draw up specifications 
for United Church, New 
Haven, Connecticut, that 
promise a greater ease of 
manipulation and more varied 
effects than ever before known 
in the history of organ 
building. 


One of the oldest churches in 
America is to have an ultra- 
modern organ. United Church 
was organized in 1742 and the 
building illustrated below 
erected in 1815. 


The Hall Organ Company, 
West Haven, Conn. 


Gentlemen: Please send me, without Street 
obligation, a copy of your free folder, 
“NEW! SENSATIONALLY  DIF- City 
FERENT SPECIFICATIONS FOR 
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| 
Catholic Church Music 


By ARTHUR C. BECKER 


An article in the New York Times 
under the heading “A New Cry for an 
Old Reform” and referring to an 
address delivered before the Amer- 
ican Guild of Organists at a special 
service held by the Guild in St. John’s 
Cathedral, New York, seems so perti- 
nent to the condition of music in the 


Catholic Church that I am taking the 


liberty of quoting from the article. 

The editorial goes on io say that 
reform in church music represents an 
age-old difficulty. There has been 
conflict and controversy over sacred 
music for more than 600 years, and 
for the next 600 there will be the same 
conflict and the same _ controversy. 
For reform is education, and educa- 
tion is an unceasing struggle against 
the powers of ignorance. Reading 
further it says: 

“There is the same difficulty now as 
has always existed—low popular stand- 
ards, opposition on the part of the 
congregation, sometimes, unfortunate- 
ly, also on the part of the clergy; and 
too often insufficiency of means to 
achieve something finer, 

“Is it better to yield to a demand 
for the ‘popular,’ something that will 
make an immediate appeal to a quite 
uneducated taste, or to strive for a 
higher standard, even if ii has to come 
gradually and has to be the result of 
labor, persistence and perhaps even 
of strife. 

“Many complications have to be con- 
sidered. There are different levels of 
taste and know ledge prevailing in dif- 
ferent communities. W hat would be 
accepted and welcomed in some great 
city churches would bewilder and 
enrage a smaller community in a 


-remoce district unacquainted with a 


higher manifestation of musical art. 
It would seem as if the improvement 
must come from the top downward. 
But one thing secms certain: the 
eisianiaih of even uneducated taste to a 


stimulus to better things, if it be ap- 
plied judiciously, skillfully, with a 
due regard to existing conditions and 
The organist and choir- 
master must be a leader. He must 
have knowledge and ideals, and work 
toward them as the circumstances 
justify and permit.” 

The editorial is perfectly correct 
when it says that the reform in sacred 
music has been an age-old difficulty. 
This we realize when we peruse the 
various documents that have been 
drawn up by the popes and commis- 
sions of the Holy See as early as the 
fourteenth century in an endeavor to 
lift church music to a higher level, the 
Motu Proprio being the culmination 
of all that has gone before for the 
reform of the music of the church. 

It appears to me, however, that the 
editorial is unduly pessimistic when 
it predicts that there will be the same 
conflict and controversy over church 
music for the next 600 years. I hardly 
think there is a shadow of a doubt 
that aside from the filial duty we feel 
in observing the letier of the Motu 
Proprio, our ideals and tastes in mat- 
ters of church music have advanced to 
such a degree that it is only a matter 
of carrying on, as it were, with no 
retrogression at any time. And an- 
other imporiant thing: There is more 
propaganda going on today than has 
ever before been conducted in regard 
to sacred music. This propaganda is 
being carried on by splendid 
organizations as the Society of St. 
Gregory, which is continually striving 
for the highest ideals in art; the 
American Guild of Organists and the 
National Associaiion of Organists, 
besides the splendid co- operation given 
by the music publishers in their issu- 
ance of compositions of real liturgical 
worth. This is bound to tell, and it is 
only a matter of time until clergy and 
organists alike will be enthusiastic 
over ihe idea of having only music 
rendered that will be truly what it 
should be—devotional and free from 
anything that smacks of the secular. 


Granted that there is a low popular 


standard, how could it be otherwise 
when one considers the low grade of 
music heard repeatedly in places of 
amusement and otherwise? But after 
all when one enters a sacred edifice 
he feels, or ought to feel, in an entire- 
ly different spirit—a spirit of devotion, 
of closer communion with his God— 
and because of this fact it is not as 
hard as we sometimes think it is to 
render only such music as will tend to 
create a spiritual attitude. It is only 
by the direct antithesis of secular 
music, by the banishing of the pseudo- 
dramatic, and by the revival of poly- 
phony with iis spirit of devotional 
intensity, that we will be able to 
impress the layman. In reality there 
can be no happy medium. We cannot 
appeal to popular fancy and at the 
same time strive to elevate church 
music to the plane on which it should 
be. 

The average layman and even many 
musicians have the idea that the purity 
in church music for which we are 
striving means a drab, monotonous 
and gloomy style. Nothing could be 
farther from the truth. Real church 
music can be joyful as well as sorrow- 
ful, but it is a spiritual, aesthetic joy, 
quite a different thing from a purely 
worldly joy. 

In many cases there is laxity on the 
part of the clergy in helping to build 
up the musical taste of congregations. 
The reason is not far to seek. Until 
a few years ago there was practically 
no training in music in the seminaries 
and unless the priest was already gifted 
musically he allowed conditions to go 
on in the same slipshod manner as 
before. 

Fortunately more stress is laid on 
the musical education of the young 
priest today and because of that fact 
he is in a position to know what is 
good in music. I feel that the majority 
of pastors are assisting in every way 
to bring a realization of higher ideals. 

After all, however, it is the choir- 
masier on whom the burden falls; 
either he is for or against reform. If 
he is a cultivated musician he can’t 
help but be imbued with the one pur- 
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pose of fulfilling his calling by using 


only such music as will exalt his 
profession. He must have ideals and 
work in every way for a complete 
realization of those ideals. Only 
through his unceasing efforts will a 
real reform be an ultimate certainty. 


Program for Teachers at Milwaukee. 

Sheldon Foote played a recital at 
St. Mark’s Church, Milwaukee, Aug. 6 
before the students of the Milwaukee 
S.ate Teachers’ College summer 
school. The program, which was 
played from memory, was planned to 
portray the varying types of Bach’s 
organ works and in particular the 
development of his style in the com- 
position of his fugal writing. For this 
purpose two of the lesser fugues were 
played by a pupil of Mr. Foote, Dean 
Randall, then the D minor Toccata 
and Fugue as of the first master period 
and the A minor Prelude and Fugue 
representing the mature master period. 
Numbers by Schumann, Handel and 
Bonnet were added to give balance to 
the program, which was as follows: 
Concerto in B flat (No. 5) Handel; 
Prelude and Fugue in B flat and 
Prelude and Fugue in D_ minor 
(played by Dean Randall), Bach; 
Toccata and Fugue in D minor, Bach; 
Andante from Trio Sonata in E flat, 
Bach; Chorale Prelude, “Allein Gott 
in der Hohe,” Bach; Sketch in D flat, 
Schumann; “Rhapsody  Catalane,” 
Bonnet. 


Takes Earlham College Position. 

Donald C. Gilley has accepted the 
posiiion of college organist at Earl- 
ham Collese, Richmond, Ind. Mr. 
Gilley’s duties include instruction in 
theory and the directing of choral 
organizations in the school. Mr. 
Gilley in June received his degree of 
bachelor of music from Oberlin after 
four years’ study with Dr. George W. 
Andrews. Prior to that he was gradu- 
ated from the Eastman Conservatory 
at Rochester, in the department of 
theater organ playing, studying with 
John Hammond. Mr. Gilley also had 
two years at Beloit College, studying 
organ and theory with Max Miranda. 


ERHAPS 


no testimony is so direct and dependable in 

reference to the character of the product of a pipe 
organ builder as is that of the professional care-taker, or 
maintenance man. 


The following reports, coming from widely separated 
sections, are submitted as evidence of the excellence of 
our system of construction. 


ONE EXPERT WRITES: 
“No Organs that I attend give me so little trouble under 
my yearly Maintenance Contracts as those you install.” 


ANOTHER SAYS: 
“I can afford to accept much less for the care of your 
Organs than I must charge others.” 


SUCH VOLUNTARY COMMENTS HAVE REAL VALUE 


HILLGREEN, LANE & COMPANY 


ALLIANCE, OHIO 
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WELTE 


“There is nothing finer” 


“Your organ in Grace St. This excerpt taken from the 

Stephen’s Church, Colorado daily letters received from or- 

Springs, Colo., is one of the fin- ganists throughout the country, 

est examples of organ building who realize after hearing the 

I have ever played on, and it Welte that it meets every re- 

should be the best salesman.” quirement of the most exacting 
organist. 


IT is perhaps inevitable that the modern Welte Organ 
should be the magnet for all ears..... 


WHEREVER it is installed today, it symbolizes, as it 
did when first introduced in America, a new tomorrow 
in fine pipe organ tone, appeal, and performance... .. 


WELTE ORGANS are so far in advance of current 
practice of voicing and construction that they are des- 
tined to be the ultimate achievement in permanent organ 
installation. 


You will be interested in receiving a copy of a new brochure, just off the press: “A 
BRIEF HISTORY OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE PIPE ORGAN,” contributed 
by Dr. T. Tertius Noble, Organist and Master of the Choir, St. Thomas’ Church, New 
York City. Write for your copy today. It is free. 


WELTE organ architects will be pleased to help you with your organ problems without 
obligation on your part. 


WELTE ORGAN DIVISION 
of the 


WELTE-MIGNON CORPORATION 


Founded in 1832 — Established in America 1860 


ORGAN STUDIOS—GENERAL SALES OFFICES 
665 Fifth Avenue 
New York 
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FOUR- MANUAL MOLLER 
FOR CHURCH IN TOLEDO 


GREAT UNDER EXPRESSION 


Drawstop Console Provided for In- 
strument to Be Installed in the 
Edifice of Washington 
Congregational. 


Through Ford & Reynolds, Chi- 
cago representatives, the factory of 
M. P. Moller has received the con- 
tract for a four-manual organ, with a 
solo division and preparations for the 
later addition of an echo, from the 
Washington Congregational Church 
of Toledo, Ohio. It is to have a 
drawstop console. The great will be 
under expression. 

Following is the list of speaking 
stops: 

GREAT ORGAN. 

1. Open Diapason, 16 ft., 61 pipes. 

2. First Open Diapason, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

3. Second Open Diapason, ft... 78 


4. Gross Flote, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
5. Concert Flute, 8 ft., 78 notes. 
6. Erziihler Celeste, 2 rks., 8 ft., 134 


7. Flute Harmonic, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 
&. Octave, 4 ft., 85 pipes. 
9. Twelfth, 2% ft.. 73 notes. 
10. Super Octave, 2 ft., 61 notes. 
ll. Tiercena, 1% ft., 61 notes. 
12. Tromba, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Chimes, Class A Deagan, 25 tubes 

(Prepared for). 
Harp (Deagan), 49 bars (Prepared 
for). 
Tremolo. 
SWELL ORGAN. 

13. Bourdon, 16 ft., 97 pipes. 
14. Open Diapason, 8 ft., 78 pipes. 
15. Stopped Diapason, 8 ft., 73 notes. 
16. Salicional, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
17. Aeoline, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
18. Aeoline, 4 ft., 61 notes. 
19. String Celeste, 2 rks., 8 ft., 134 pipes. 
20. Chimney Flute, 4 ft., 73 notes. 
21. Nazard, 23% ft., 61 notes. 
22. Flautina, 2 ft., 61 notes. 
23. Tierce, 13g ft., 61 notes. 
24. Cornet, 4 rks., 244 pipes (Prepared 


25. Contra Fagotto, 16 ft., 85 pipes. 
26. Oboe, § ft., 73 pipes. 
27. Cornopean, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
28. Clarion, 4 ft., 61 notes, 
29. Octave, 4 ft., 61 notes. 
30. Vox Humana, 8 ft.. 61 pipes 
Tremolo. 

CHOIR ORGAN. 
31, Contra Viole, 16 ft., 85 pipes. 
32. English Open Diapason, 8 ft., 


33. Concert Flute, 8 ft., 85 pipes. 
34. Duleiana, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
35. Viele, 8 ft., 783 notes. 
36. Flauto Traverso, 4 ft.. 73 notes. 
37. Piceolo, 2 ft., 61 notes. 
38. Unda Maris, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 
39. Clarinet, 8 ft.. 73 pipes. 
10. Harp (Prepared for), 
Tremolo. 
SOLO ORGAN. 
Stentorphone, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
2. Tibia Piena, 8 ft., 78 pipes. 
43. Gross Gamba, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
44. Gross Gamba Celeste, 8 ft., 61 pipes 
45. Tuba Mirabilis, 8 ft.. 73 pipes. 
i6. Flute, 4 ft., 61 notes. 
French Horn, ft., 78 pipes 

Harp (Prepared for). 

Chimes (Prepared for). 

Tremolo. 

ECHO ORGAN (Prepared for). 
is. Chimney Flute, 8 ft.. 73 pipes. 
1). Spitz Flite Celeste, 8 ft., 61 pipes 
oO. Cor Anglais, 8 ft.. 61 pipes. 

ol. Flute, 4 ft.. 61 notes, 

a2. *Vox Humana, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 

a3. Chimes (Deagan Class A), 25 tubes. 
Tremolo. 


*Separate chest and box. 

PEDAL ORGAN. 
o4. Diapason Resultant, 32 ft., 32 notes. 
55. Double Open Diapason, 16 ft., 32 


56. Second Open Diapason, 16 ft., 32 


47. Bourdon, 16 ft., 32 pipes. 


dS. Lieblich Gedeckt (Swell), 16 ft.. 32 


notes. 

59. Contra Fagotto (Swell), 16 ft.. 32 
notes 

60. Contra Viole (Choir), 32 
notes 


61. Major Flute, 8 ft.. 12 pipes. 

62. Trombone Ext., 16 ft., 12 pipes. 
63. Bass Flute, 8 ft.. 12 pipes. 

64. Tromba, 8 ft.. 32 notes. 

65. Dolce Flute (Swell), 8 {t., 32 notes. 
66. Gamba Celeste. 8 ft., 32 notes. 

67. Flute, 4 ft., 32 notes. 

68. Octave, 4 ft.. 32 notes. 


James M. Tracy Dies at 91. 
Dr. James Madison Tracy, organist 


and teacher, died at his home in 
Denver Sept. 3 at the age of 91 vears. 


An instance of a couple who devote 
themselves successfully and most har- 
moniously to organ music is found on 
the Pacific coast in the case of Mr. 
and Mrs. William W. Carruth, who 
find the greatest pleasure in their 
work and whose combined home and 
studio at Oakland, across the bay 
from San Francisco, is a center for 
the cultivation of organ music. 

Mr. Carruth received his organ in- 
struction from the late William B. 
King, Harry Benjamin Jepson and 
Charles M. Widor and holds the 
degree of bachelor of music from Yale 
University. He is organist of Sherith 
Israel Synagogue, San Francisco, the 
San Francisco bodies of the Scottish 
Rite Masonry, and Fourth Church of 
Christ, Scientist, of Oakland, and is 
dean of the Northern California chap- 
ter of the American Guild of Organ- 
ists. 

Mrs. Carruth is a bachelor of music 


from Mills College, studied organ with 
her husband (before marriage) and is 
organist of St. Paul’s Episcopal 
Church, Oakland. Both Mr. and Mrs. 
Carruth are fellows of the American 
Guild of Organists, and both are con- 
nected with the music department of 
Mills College—Mrs. Carruth in- 
structor in harmony and Mr. Carruth 
as instructor in organ and applied 
instrumental harmony. The couple 
are continuing their theoretical studies 
under Domenico Brescia. 

Their studio, known as “The 
Abbey,” is equipped with a small but 
very satisfying Pilcher organ, and it 
is here that their friends “often hear 
them in programs of piano and organ 
music. The studio is part of their 
home and is surrounded by an old- 
fashioned garden. Mr. and Mrs. 
Carruth say naively that if they were 
not such devoted gardeners they 
might be better organists. 


| Mr. and Mrs. Carruth Outside Their Studio 
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Chas. F. Chadwick 
ORGAN BUILDER 


28 Dorchester Street 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


My specialty 
is modernizing old instruments 


Tuning, Voicing and Repairing 
Electric Blowers Installed 


WOOD PIPES 


In addition to our facilities for 
manufacturing metal and zinc or- 
gan pipes, we have installed and 
equipped a complete department for 
wood pipes. 

Our special process for impreg- 
nating wood pipes renders them 
impervious to moisture and insures 
superior tone quality. 


Mid-West Organ Supply Co. 
ALTON, ILLINOIS 


ORGAN MAINTENANCE 
Louis F. Mohr & Co. 


Organs Tuned and Repaired 
Chimes Installed Blowers Installed 
Emergency Service 


Used Organs Bought and Sold 


2899 Valentine Avenue 
New York City 
Sedgwick 5628 “Night and Day” 


“The Periodical of Culture” 


The AESTHETE 
MAGAZINE 


Henry Francis Parks, Editor 


Every issue contains something 
of special interest to organists. 
Leading writers of the day con- 
tribute articles on various art 
and musical subjects. The music 
included cannot be purchased 
elsewhere at any price. 


Price: 22 Cents Per Copy 
$2.00 Per Year 


The AESTHETE, Inc. 


Room 1614 
32 W. Randolph St., Chicago, II. 


Buhl Organ Co., Inc. 


Successors to 


Buhl & Blashfield Organ Co. 
PIPE ORGANS 


1019 Seymour Avenue 
UTICA, N. Y. 


He was believed to be the oldest 
living pupil of Franz Liszt, under 
whom he studied in Weimar. Born in 
Bath, N. H., Dr. Tracy began his 
musical career at the age of 12. In 
1858 he went to Hamburg to study ai 
the Mendelssohn Conservatory. In 
1900 Dr. Tracy founded the Liszt 
School of Music at Denver. He had 
previously taught at various music 
schools, including conservatories in 
Boston and Des Moines. He was the 
author of “Tracy’s Theory and Rudi- 
mental Harmony,’ two novels of 
musical setting, and many articles on 
music. 


Germani to Play Sixty Recitals. 

Fernando Germani, the extraordi- 
nary young organist from the Augus- 
teo in Rome, is sailing from Italy on 
the Conte Grande for America to start 
at the beginning of October on his 
first transcontinental American tour. 
He has forty dates booked and, judg- 
ing from inquiries received by his 
managers, he will probably play sixty 
recitals this fall between New York 
and Vancouver, B. C., Los Angeles 
and Florida. Sig. Germani has been 
booked to appear as soloist with the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra in the 
new Casella “Concerto Romano.” 


C. M. TOPLIFF, Organ Builder 
41 Strong St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Let us modernize the old church organ. 

We do all kinds of work up to a com- 

plete new organ. Chimes and harps 
furnished 


Kinetic fan blower furnished and installed 


DENISON BROS. 


Manufacturers of 
AND REED ORGA 
Name ey Pistons, Tilting Tab- 
lets, Stop Keys, etc., of all kinds of 
Ivory and Imitation Ivory 
Established 
DEEP RIVER - CONN. 
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Bennett Organ in the Famous Palm Garden 


Adolphus Hotel, Dallas, ‘Texas 


(Largest Hotel in the Southwest) 


Has Installed A 


BENNETT BROADCASTING ORGAN 


Station KRLD--461.3 Meters--650 Kilocycles, Recently Opened by the 
Dallas, Texas, Chapter of American Guild of Organists. 


BENNETT ORGAN CO. 


Organ Architects and Builders 
Rock Island, Illinois 


G. M. Howell Arthur Stowe, KRLD Radio Announcer 
Bennett Southwest Representative at the BENNETT Console 


‘ 
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New York, 


O hear this noteworthy instrument by 
Pilcher is to know its exceptional balance 
and majesty of tone... Solid diapasons with 
distinctive timbre ... Mutation stops that 
supply the range of upper partials . . . Flutes 


The console is of solid mahogany—massive 
and artistic in its simplicity of design. Draw- 
knob type. Complete in all a, —— 
Velvet-like key touch. Adjustable combina- 
tions, moving stops, etc. 


that are bold ... Flutes that are | 
String tones of realism and bread 
than keenness ... Rich and a 
support of reeds ... Nobility an 
characteristic of religion itself} 


PILCHER 
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OF 
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Scientist, 


lects Pilcher Organ 


because exceptional 
dignity and religious char- 


hat are liquid ... 
1d breadth rather 
. and abundant 
bility and dignity 
itself} 


Note—All stops except Di: 


SWELL ORGAN 


GREAT ORGAN 


16’ Open Diapason 
8’ First Open Diapason 
8’ Second Open Diapason 
8’ Third Open Diapason 
8° Doppel Flute 
8’ Gamba 
8’ Gemshorn 
4’ Flute Harmonic 
4’ Octave 
Rk. Mixture 
23’ Quint 
2’ Super Octave 
8’ Tromba 
Chimes 
Harp 
Tremolo 


R. 


{Expressive} 


16’ Bourdon 


8’ Diapason Phonon 
8’ Stopped Diapason 
8’ Concert Flute 

8’ Salicional 

8’ Vox Celeste 

8’ Viol d’Orchestra 
8’ Viol Celeste 

8’ Aeoline 

4’ Hohl Flute 

4’ Violina 

4’ Gemshorn 

3 Rk. Dolce Cornet 


2’ Flautina 
16’ Contra Fagotta 
8’ Cornopean 
8’ Oboe 
8’ Vox Humana 
8’ French Horn 
Tremolo 


CHOIR ORGAN 
{Expressive} 

16’ Contra Viol 

8’ English Diapason 

8’ Viola 

8’ Melodia 

8’ Flute Celeste 

8’ Quintadena 

8’ Dulciana 

4’ Rohr Flute 

2’ Piccolo 

8’ Clarinet 

8’ Cor Anglais 

8’ Harp 


SOLO ORGAN 
{Expressive} 
8’ Stentorphone 
8’ Gross Flute 
8’ Gross Gamba 
8’ Gross Gamba Celeste 3 Rk. 
16’ Sub Tuba 
8’ Tuba 
4’ Tuba Clarion 
Tremolo 


ECHO ORGAN 
{Expressive} 

8’ Cor de Nuit 

8’ Dulciana 

8’ Unda Maris 

8’ Vox Angelica 

8’ Viol Aetheria 

8’ Vox Seraphique 

4’ Willow Flute 

8’ Vox Humana (Separate Box) 
Cathedral Chimes 
Tremolo 


PEDAL ORGAN 


32’ Resultant 
32’ Contra Bourdon 
16’ Open Diapason Major 
16’ Open Diapason Minor 
16’ Sub Bass 
16’ Bourdon 
16’ Violone 
16’ Contra Viol 
16’ Dulciana 
16’ Sub Tuba 
16’ Trombone 
16’ Lieblich Gedeckt 
8’ Octave 
8’ Bass Flute 
8’ Cello 
8’ Tuba A 


42 Couplers ... 18 Pedal Move- 
ments and Accessories ... 44 
Individual and General Combina- 
tion Pistons ... Adjustable at Con- 
sole and Visibly Moving Registers 


There is doubtless a Pilcher Organ near you where an audition can be arranged 
... Send for descriptive literature and personal representative. No obligations, 


HENRY PILCHER’S SONS, Incorporated 


General Offices: Louisville, Ky. 


New York Office: 915 Steinway Hall 


Organs 


INSPIRATION. 
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The Diapason 


A Monthly Journal Devoted to the Organ 


Official Journal of the National Asso- 
ciation of Organists. 


S. E. GRUENSTEIN, Publisher. 


Address all communications to The 
Diapason, 1507 Kimball Building, 
Wabash avenue and Jackson boule- 
vard, Chicago. Telephone: Harrison 
3149. 


Subscription rate, $1.50 a year, in 
advance. Single copies, 15 cents. For- 
eign subscriptions must be paid in re- 
mittances equivalent to the subscrip- 
tion price in United States currency. 

Advertising rates on application. 


Items for publication should reach 
the office of publication not later than 
the 20th of the month to assure in- 
sertion in the issue for the following 
month. 


Entered as_ second-class matter 
March 1, 1911, at the postoffice at 
Chicago, Ill., under the act of March 

79. 
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ATLANTIC CITY’S PLAN 

An organ of 30,000 pipes, with a 
six-manual console, its tone powerful 
enough to fill a huge building seating 
41,000 people; wind pressures and 
pipe scales far beyond anything yet 
carried out by the organ builders of 
this earth! 

It sounds almost like a dream. And 
such it is. But, as the world knows, 
we create realities out of dreams in 
the United States, and it is such men 
as our friend Senator Richards who 
help us perform this task. Atlantic 
City, as our news columns announce, 
has voted to make an investment of 
$300,000 for an organ which it expects 
to be the world’s largest, to be in- 
stalled in the great convention hall the 
resort town on the ocean beach is 
building. The senator, who has carried 
out great public construction projects 
other than organs, and who was the 
inspiration of his home town in the 
plan which led to the creation of the 
large organ in the Atlantic City high 
school, has made a report on the 
project which contains points for 
every person interested in ihe history 
which the organ is making in this gen- 
eration. We publish a large part of 
this report for the benefit of our read- 
ers. If any may have been saturated 
with organ news by The Diapason to 
such an extent that it makes them 
yawn to read about a trifling little 
four-manual of a mere eighty sets of 
pipes, because it is so common, we 
dare say this will seem like news to 
them and will enable us to maintain 
our reputation for sensationalism. 

The competition among buiiders for 
the contract to construct this giganiic 
instrument and the details of its speci- 
fication may well be awaited with 
eager interest. 


THE PORTLAND ME THOD 


Portland, Maine, has given other 
cities a valuable example of a success- 
ful method of handling municipal 
music, with the organ as the central 
attraction. For this reason The Dia- 
pason feels amply justified in devoting 
an unusual amount of space in this 
issue to the address which W. S. 
Linnell, chairman of the Portland 
music commission, delivered at the 
convention of the National Association 
of Organists. Mr. Linnell took occa- 
sion to give a thorough outline of his 
policies and of how they are carried 
out. It is to be noted that in Portland 
the gift of a great organ to the city 
by Cyrus H. K. Curtis has not been 
followed in a few years by a situation 
such as that in some other cities that 
have acquired large organs, where 
interest soon began to lag and figura- 
tive dust covers the very real invest- 
ment represented by the instrument. 

As Mr. Linnell pointed out, the 
music commission is a part of the city 
government, as much as the board of 
education. In fact, the first impression 
gained from reading his address is 
that Portland has taken the organ seri- 
ously, as an important factor in the 


education and edification of its people, 
on a plane with any school depart- 
ment or with the public library, and 
not as a fad. The entire handling of 
the situation has shown thought and 
judgment. The psychological aspect 
has been taken into consideration as 
much as the mere matter of the organ 
performance from day to day and 
week to week. Publicity, newspaper 
criticism, the attitude of the organist 
toward the public, as well as his play- 
ing, the use of vocal music with the 
organ, though never in such a way as 
to eclipse the instrument—all these 
problems have been studied, and, 
judging from the results since 1912, 
when municipal music became a part 
of the life of Portland, have been 
solved wisely. 

Of special interest are Mr. Linnell’s 
statements concerning the qualifications 
demanded of the municipal organist. 
Evidently he is expected to be a para- 
gon. About the only requirement not 
mentioned—though perhaps it is im- 
plied—is that he must kiss the babies 
brought up to the console. It is 
— of him that he be as wise as 

a serpent and as harmless as a dove 
in his dealings with the commission 
and with the people, and in his selec- 
tion of programs and in the manner 
in which he plays them. With all due 
respect to Mr. Cronham and the men 
who have preceded him, we might say 
to Mr. Linnell that such a_ perfect 
organist as he pictures has never 
existed. And if a man combining in 
himself the rare good judgment of the 
head of a large corporation and the 
ability of the best concert performer 
ever is discovered, he ought to have a 
salary of at least $25,000 a year. 

There is much interesting and valu- 
able material, however, and a good 
hint to all aspiring geniuses in what 
Mr. Linnell has set forth and the 
fruits of the work at Portland are 
even more eloquent than his thesis. 


ANNETTE MIDDELSCHULTE 

There is no exaggeration in the 
statement that every organist in Chi- 
cago mourns the passing of Mrs. Wil- 
helm Middelschulie, who died on 
Sept. 1 after a long and distressing ill- 
ness. Aside from the fact that she 
had lived a life devoted to a distin- 
guished husband, she was herself an 
organist and choir director of the 
highest standing. Her work in the 
churches she served was of the ideal 
type. With ability and a conception 
of conscientious service were combined 
generosity and an ever-apparent wil- 
lingness to help others. There are 
many able choir singers in Chicago 
and ‘other cities who owe their train- 
ing and their inspiration for church 
work to Mrs. Middelschulte, and they 
freely admit it. She was exacting with 
herself and as to everything that per- 
tained to her duties, but the heart of 
a true woman always was evident to 
those who knew her. For the inter- 
ests of the Illinois chapter of the 
American Guild of Organists, as well 
as the N. A. O., Mrs. Middelschulte 
served with unstinted industry and her 
good judgment and her energy were 
devoted to these organizations for a 
series of years. Yet when the office of 
dean was offered her a few years ago 
she modestly declined to become the 
first woman dean of the chapter. She 
was a member of the Chicago Wom- 
an’s Club and of other prominent or- 
ganizations, and in all of them her 
counsel and her willingness to serve 
were appreciated. 

It is one of those things we cannot 
explain that the life of one so able, so 
useful, so sane and well poised, should 
come to a close with a prolonged and 
a pathetic illness; but we do know 
that the influence of Annette Middel- 
schulte will live for many vears to 
come. 


In the specification of the new 
gallery organ being built for Grace 
Church, New York City, by the 
Skinner Company, as published in the 
September issue of The Diapason, the 
great and swell chorus reeds are indi- 
cated as being unified, which is not the 
case. Each of these reeds has its 
separate set of pipes, scaled and voiced 
to meet the pitch of the various stops. 


Frank H. Colby, editor and pub- 
lisher of the Pacific Coast Musician, 
called at the office of The Diapason 


Sept. 24 on his way across the conti- 
nent to see the musical progress that 
is being made. Mr. Colby not only is 
an able newspaperman, but is further 
guilty of being an organist, and for 
twenty years has presided at the key- 
board in one of the largest Catholic 
churches of Los Angeles. Those who 
read his paper, which includes virtual- 
ly every musician on the coast, admire 
his sensible editorials and the newsy 
character of his growing publication. 


Too Much Shakespeare et Al. 


St. Catharines, Ont., Sept. 17, 1928. 
—Editor of The Diapason. Dear sir: 
The article from the pen of your 
versatile Los Angeles correspondent, 
Dr. Roland Diggle, descriptive of a 
recent trip to England, published in 
the August issue of The Diapason, 
was a refreshing contribution to a 
subject of vital interest to organists 
everywhere. It had a particular inter- 
est to me, inasmuch as I have visited 
so many of the cathedrals and 
churches he mentions, and can corrob- 
orate his statement regarding the 
sparse attendance of the recitals. 

How the recital-going public is able 
to go on assimilating over-doses of 
the classics, with an occasional change 
to some of the weird noises in the 
modern idiom, is a mystery to many, 
and yet the organist who endeavors 
to give his audience something pleas- 
ing, and at the same time quite above 
reproach musically, is almost disdained 
by his highbrow colleagues. No one 
will attempt to deny the valuable con- 
tribution to English literature of the 
great Shakespeare, but I have yet to 
learn of the most ardent playgoer who 
could sit night after night and confess 
real enjoyment of these masterpieces 
of the English stage, and so it is with 
music. The name of Johann Sebastian 
Bach will always be revered amongst 
musicians, but to expect the public to 
go into ecstasies over dry-as-dust com- 
positions is another matter. 

In a series of recitals which it was 
my privilege to have organized before 
coming to Canada a few years ago, a 
cultured musician, belting the degrees 
of Mus. Bac., F. 
had seemingly coy “tradition,” 
for when I suggested the inclusion of 
a Bach number in his program, he 
replied that the public did not “wish 
to go to recitals to work out the 
problems of Bach.” 

Your contributor’s article is a 
courageous attempt to democratize 
recitals and recital programs, and it is 
a pity a reprint was not in the posses- 
sion of every organist whose duty it is 
to entertain rather than to educate the 
public. 

With apologies for encroaching “upon 
your valuable space, please permit me 
to express my appreciation of The 
Diapason for the many moments of 
pleasure afforded in reading and re- 
reading its many interesting features. 

Yours very truly, 
Davin J. WiLttams, 
Organist-Choirmaster St. Thomas’ 
Church, St. Catharines. 


Strides Made in France. 

Boston, Mass., Sept. 7, 1928—Mr. 
S. E. Gruenstein, The Diapason, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Dear Mr. Gruenstein: 
During a_ recent business trip to 
Europe I had the pleasure of visiting 
M. Marcel Dupre at his home in 
Paris and an opportunity of learning 
of the recent developments in French 
organ building. 

Great strides have been made in 
electric action and adjustable combi- 
nations, both being employed by M. 
Convers (successor to Cavaille-Coll) 
in many of his recent instruments, 
together with a wider range of orches- 
tral tone color. The new organ 
designed by Marcel Dupre and _in- 
stalled by M. Convers in the Paris 
Conservatory contains these features 
and should go a long way to overcome 
the prejudice met in the past from 
some quarters. 

It strikes me that the above might 
be of interest to vour readers in view 
of the general admiration for the 
French organ school. 

Very truly yours, 
G. DonaLp Harrison, 
Assistant General Manager 
Skinner Organ Company. 


The Free Lance 


By HAMILTON C. MACDOUGALL 


A book on the divine art that no 
ambitious musician should fail to look 
into is John Redfield’s “Music” (Alfred 
Knopf). There is an _ introduction 
treating of the acoustical foundations 
of musical tones, the theories of over- 
tones, formation of scales, etc. The 
greater part of the large book, how- 
ever, is taken up with discussions (1) 
of the teaching of harmony and sing- 
ing, (2) of remedying the faulty con- 
struction of many of our musical in- 
struments, (3) of the proper instru- 
mentation of a concert orchestra, (4) 
of the sound-characteristics of a good 
auditorium, The author butiers no 
parsnips, spares none of his adver- 
saries, but lays about him in a good, 
honest fashion, hitting a head wher- 
ever he sees one. 

The publishers believe heartily in 
this book. They say “it can hardly 
fail to have during the generation to 
come some revolutionary consequences 
in both the creation and performance 
of music. It is an intelligible report 
of discussions fifty years beyond the 
present epoch of general musical 
knowledge.” But when the publishers 
go on to say that Redfield “proves” 
that no piano is ever tuned even to 
the fantastic tempered scale of theory, 
and that he “proves” the sense of har- 
mony is as extinct as the dodo, my 
interest in this provocative book be- 
gins to lessen. Who was it that wrote 
“When Bishop Berkeley said there 
was no matter, and proved it, ‘twas 
no matter what he said”? Can any 
one “prove” anything in art discus- 
sions? 


In the July Diapason my breezy 
and clever friend, Percy Chase Miller, 
contributes the right sort of thing to 
the discussion of an interesting topic: 
Is it right or advisable for the non- 
professional musician to take work 
that is ordinarily done by profession- 
als (that is, by people living solely 
or very largely by music)? Is it 
right or advisable for the non-profes- 
sional musician to accept pay for work 
ordinarily done by professionals? So 
far as my own opinion goes, I cannot 
the life of me see reason why 

not be paid what- 
soever that he does. And, further, I 
do not see why the money should not 
be taken with thanks. 

What irked me in the clipping from 
an English paper printed in the Free 
Lance for June was not that a mem- 
ber of Parliament had played an 
organ in church for fifty years without 
compensation, but that he said a labor 
of love ought not to be paid for. Back 
of all statements like that is the false 
notion that the amateur’s playing, 
singing, picture making, etc., is always 
better than the professional’s because 
the former has his heart in his work, 
while the latter does it only for money. 


It seems that a bottle organ (bot- 
tles graduated in size to produce dif- 
ferent pitches) has been exhibited at 
the Olympia Exhibition in London. I 
did not see it, but Herbert Hughes in 
the Daily Telegraph of July 28 gives 
an account of it. The instrument in 
question was made in 1798; its useful- 
ness (blow across the mouth of an 
empty bottle and note the hollow tone) 
must have been merely in the line of 
a stop-gap. I am reminded that my 
old friend, Captain C. Henry Alexan- 
der, at one time in the organ business, 
gave me an enthusiastic account of a 
bottle organ he was building, but I 
never heard what became of it. 

In the last two years I have been in 
two English and two German ocean 
liners and listened to the small orches- 
tras play in the lounge and for danc- 
ing. They invariably turn themselves 
into banjos, saxophones, muted trum- 
pets and traps, and try to play jazz 
for the dancing. The ordinary orches- 
tral stuff these steamer orchestras play 
is done correctly (usually), although 
perfunctorily; but I remember on the 
steamship Berlin, one Sunday morn- 
ing, I was wakened by about fifteen 
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brass instruments playing a German 
chorale very beautifully indeed. It is 
painful, however, to hear these orches- 
tras do the dance music. There is no 
joy, no rhythmic spirit, in it. There is 
one thing in which we Americans lead 
the musical world! In Munich the 
cafe Fiirstenhof had a small and very 
fine orchestra, playing delightfully the 
best things in the standard orchestral 
repertoire; but when it came to jazz 
the spirit was not there. 


Nowadays it seems to be getting 
almost a fashion—and a very sensible 
fashion it is—to publish a whole year’s 
programs in an inexpensive booklet; 
if a church organist or a recitalist can 
avail himself of uniformly sized and 
printed service lists and programs it 
is a mere matter of detail to provide 
an inexpensive cover, title page and 
analysis of contents (following the ex- 
cellent example set by Professor S. A. 
Baldwin of the College of the City of 
New York), staple into booklets and 
mail. As a record of work done, as a 
reference list for fellow organists and 
as an advertisement such a_ booklet 
has its uses, and if one budgets a cer- 
tain amount annually for personal ad- 
vertising, some of the money might as 
well be spent in this way as in other 
wavs. At any rate, such seems to be 
the opinion of two young-old friends 
of mine, Professor Edward G. Mead, 
who has been a pinch-hitter for the 
whole year at Cornell University, and 
Professor E. Harold Geer of Vassar 
College. Mead is a stalwart chap, but 

wonder how he managed to get 
through so much work. He gave 
forty-six organ recitals, with stiff pro- 
grams, on the great Skinner and 
Steere organs in Sage Chapel and 
Bailey Hall, and acted as organist and 
choirmaster for thirty vesper services, 
using a choir of forty to fifty mixed 
voices. The Vassar booklet has about 
fifty programs of organ, piano, ensem- 
ble and choral music (women’s 
voices), and service lists; Vassar has 
now its rebuilt and enlarged Aeolian 
organ in the chapel. 


When traveling, if I come to a 
church I always like to enter it and 
look around. This past summer I 
had a few days in Innsbruck. On 
Pfarr Platz there is a church of good 
size—I was not able to learn its name 
—that has an interesting organ case. 
The church interior is in a somewhat 
baroque, flamboyant style, though not 
without dignitv. The organ is in a 
gallery in the west end, over the main 
entrance. The organ case is ornate 
and the pipes are polished metal, quite 
in distinction from nearly all the cases 
I saw in England or Germany, which 
usually leave the metal in its natural 
dull state. The center of the case has 
the smaller pipes arranged in many 
different lengths in such fashion that 
an effect of perspective is made; in 
examining the front of the case one 
seemed to be looking into a long 
passage at the end of which appeared 
to be an organ. This was very strik- 
ing, and I was able to assure myself 
that this was an illusion only by walk- 
ing down the aisle, as close to the 
gallery as I could get, and noting the 
flatness of the case front. 

Recalling this west end organ, the 


organs in Holy Trinity (Philadel- 
phia), Emmanuel Church (Boston), 
Grace Church (New York) and the 
French churches, I am _ wondering 
whether this will not come to be the 
fashion for all the more important 
churches. Architecturally it seems in- 
advisable to stress the organ case, and 
yet the organ is so large an item in a 
church interior that it is difficult to 
dispose of it in any artistic way. As 
I stood in the Frauen Kirche in Mu- 
nich and noted the small east end or- 
gan and the magnificent case of the 
west end organ it occurred to me 
that here was a successful compromise 
between the unhappy domination of 
the organ case in the chancel and 
the minimizing of case (and often in 
consequence of the organ itself) by 
the architect. Of course, this adoption 
of the continental style in organs is 
possible only in large interiors and 
by wealthy congregations, but it does 
bring to mind and eye the majesty of 
the instrument we all love. 


The Bayreuth Festival booklet for 
1928 contains the most satisfactory 
photograph of Wagner that I have yet 
seen; it suggests vividly the complex 
personality of the man; the eyes are 
small, penetrating; the mouth not un- 
kind; the nose large; the forehead 
noble; the countenance as a whole 
speaking of a restless, dominating 
spirit. 

The management of the Bayreuth 
Festival do not countenance any con- 
forming to the requirements of the 
twentieth century. They say that 
“perfection in the Bayreuth sense 
means and can only mean a faithful 
adherence to those fundamental prin- 
ciples laid down by the Master him- 
self * * * in the years 1876 and 1882 
of the festival plays * * *.” Self-sat- 
isfied, what! 

There will be no festival in 1929. 


Reading recommended: “The Per- 
spectives of Musical Style” (By Sa- 
baneev; Musical Times for August: 
very valuable). “How to Choose a 
Song” (Musical Courier, June 21, by 
Clarence Lucas; penetrating analysis 
of song styles.) 


Robert Uriel Nelson to Europe. 

Robert Uriel Nelson, organist and 
teacher of theory at the State College 
of Washington, Pullman, Wash., will 
spend the next year in study abroad. 
Mr. Nelson has been granted a year’s 
leave of absence from the college. To- 
gether with his wife, he left New York 
the last of September for London, 
where he will spend several months 
studying composition, with Vaughan- 
Williams. The remainder of the win- 
ter will be spent in Paris and next 
summer several of the large music 
festivals will be visited before return- 
ing to the United States. 


Charles H. Cleworth, formerly of 
Monroe, La., has been elected organ- 
ist and choirmaster of St. Paul’s 
Episcopal Church at Lock Haven, Pa. 
Mr. Cleworth, who is an Englishman, 
came to this country a number of 
years ago and has held important 
church positions in the United States 
and Canada. 


ATTRACTIVE 
Thanksgiving and 
Christmas Cantatas 


voices. It 
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THANKS AND PRAISE 


A sacred cantata for soli 
is of an easy grade of difficulty and suit- 
able for Thanksgiving or general use. 


A Christmas cantata of an easy grade and within 
the range of 
solo quartette. 


THE KING AND THE STAR 
: Text by Nelle Richmond Eberhart 


A Christmas cantata for two part treble voices, on 
an imaginative and appealing text. 
A melodious and interesting work for children. 


Send for Examination Copies or Catalog. 


H. T. FitzSimons, Music Publishers, Dept.G, 23 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


By Daniel Protheroe 
Price $0.75 


and chorus of mixed 


KING OF KINGS 
By Daniel Protheroe 
Price $0.75 


the average choir of mixed voices and 


Music by Noble Cain 
Price $0.40 


September 10, 1928. 


Midmer-Losh, Inc., 
Merrick, Island,N.Y. 


Attention: Mir. C. Seibert Losh. 


Dear Mr. Losh:- 


I think I should tell you how very much I have 
enjoyed playing on the Steel Pier organ this summer séason,-- 
far more than any other experience of theatre and radio play- 
ing in which I have been engaged for quite a few years. 


The gorgeous tonal quality of this instrument 
has been a joy not only to the patrons but constantly and in- 
creasinzly to me also, althouzh it is a well‘knowm fact that 
theatre organists after a time do not usually enjoy the tone 
quality,of their instruments. 


That is of course the primary and fundamentel 
satisfaction, but almost ecually important is the astonish- 
ing fact that we heve had not a particle of mechanical trouble 
of any sort during the entire season from the 9th of June to 
the first of October. I mean that we have had not one cipher, 
dead note, or mechanical derangement of any kind. 


I do not understand to what to attribute your 
remarkable success in building an organ that will stay in tune 
so closely as this one has forthe entire season. Zven such 
delicate stops as the Kinura, Vox Humana, the upper notes of 
the Tibia and of course the powerful reed stops did not re- 
quire a tuning during that entire period although used for 
the all day exhibition of moving pictures and stage perform- 
ances. 


I feel that I can speak for the management in 
expressing to you our most hearty appreciation of the extra- 
ordinary instrument on the Steel Pier which has given such 
unequalled satisfaction although built actually above the 
breakers. 


Yours sincerely, 


| |B” CHURCH and CHAPEL | | 
VOLUNTARIES 
FOR PIANO | 
iz A. G. DREISBACH | | 1 
$1.00 net 
r HEN a church or chapel has to depend upon a i 
Wo | piano for its instrumental support, the general | 
i} |! | effect of the service is frequently marred by the Pre- 


ludes, Offertories, Interludes and Postludes. 
This is mainly because pianists either cannot, for | | 


| musical reasons, or do not care to reduce legitimate 1 | 
i| organ material to the idiom of the pianoforte. On the 
| ‘| other hand, much so-called sacred music for the piano 
| | takes shape either as hymn-tune fantasies or varia- 
i ‘| tions of questionable charm, or is music, plausibly 
| entitled but actually of an effusively emotional or sac- 
i charine type, that does not accord with the serenity | 
and dignity of public worship. | 
1} It is the chief purpose of this book to offer piano 
material that will establish and maintain a truly de- 
votional mood, yet in quality, beauty, and difficulty, 
will interest amateur and artist. 

The contents have been classified as Preludes, In- 


terludes, Offertories, Postludes and Occasional Music. 
It will be found, however, that in some cases they 
may be interchanged to advantage. 


List of CONTENTS on request 
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THE DIAPASON 


For **Movie’ Player; 
Hints on Playing and 
| New Publications 


By WESLEY RAY BURROUGHS 


The Talking “Movies.” 

The all-absorbing question of the 
day among theater musicians is: “Will 
the talking ‘movie’ eventually banish 
musicians from picture theaters?” 

Right at the start we give our opin- 
ion that it will not do so. We cannot 
see how it can entirely eliminate the- 
ater organists, but it may be insiru- 
mental in reducing the size of orches- 
tras employed. Probably it will take 
several years for the neighborhood the- 
aters to be equipped with the ap- 
paratus, and even then we believe they 
will not desire to scrap their organs. 
We have talked with many musicians, 
managers and patrons in an endeavor 
to ascertain their ideas, and the con- 
sensus of opinion is that even though 
the talking “movie” should be brought 
to a high degree of efficiency, theater 
owners would plan their programs to 
include pari of the performance to be 
taken by the organ and part by the 
new invention. When this comes to 
pass, it may even work to the better- 
ment of many organists, who have 
long, tedious hours to work without 
rest. The talking “movie” on a sec- 
tion of the show will give them this 
relief, enabling them to do better 
work. 

The various names — Vitaphone, 
Movietone, Screenaphone, Hanaphone, 
Photophone—are almost as numerous 
as the labels of the early two-reeler 
moving picture machines: Biograph, 
Kinetoscope, Cinematograph, eic. 
There are three types of devices in the 
talking “movie,” the disk type, the 
film type and a combination of the 
two. The last named is still in em- 
bryo form. In the film type the musi- 
cal or talking record is carried in iwo 
grooves on the cdge of the film. The 
third system uses a disk and is a 
duplication of the phonograph on a 
large scale. 

Many emergencies might arise in 
the theater which depended entirely 
on these machines and employed 
neither orchestra nor organist. If the 
film burns or breaks, as it sometimes 
does, the continuity is destroyed and 
the result is disastrous to both picture 
and musical accompaniment. In the 
disk type it has been found that ex- 
tremely heavy (bass) notes and high 
frequency sounds (treble notes) can- 
not be recorded at all, for the record- 
ing apparatus chips and cuts into the 
adjoining groove, so that tones below 
and above a certain range are impos- 
sible to record. Also, if the operator 
should run the machine too fast we 
would have the spectacle of a_per- 
fectly handsome gentleman listed as a 
bass singer emitting lovely sweet so- 
prano notes, and in the case of the 
lady if he runs the machine too slowly 
she will sing bass! 


Are the results effective? And will 
the theater-going public soon tire of 
this? The whole idea is a novelty, 
but we cannot believe that the Ameri- 
can public will prefer a daily diet of 
“canned music” as an accompaniment 
to the pictures. The first film released, 
“The Lights of New York,” with 
Cullen Landis and Helene Costello, 
we heard this summer. <A_ pertinent 
fact that we immediately noted was 
that nearly all the scenes were interior 
ones, with the principals close to the 
camera and the recording apparaius. 
But what will happen when the scenes 
are exterior, and there are long- dis- 
tance views, mob scenes, etc. The 
producers are compelled then to take 
recourse to “canned music” to fill 
in, and the smooth and correctly syn- 
chronized accompaniment of an ex- 
cellent orchestra and a capable organist 
is lost. The musical frame to the 
picture is mutilated and the entertain- 
ment consists of see-sawing from dia- 
logue to ‘phonograph. This is ex- 
actly what happened in this film, and 
many people said that it irritated them 
to listen whether it would be voices or 


muttled music. 
A correspondent from Milwaukee 


writes Jacobs’ Melody that “many 
people here are growing indignant 
over the mechanical music in our the- 
aters. I have heard numerous persons 
declare they will not attend a theater 
that does not have an orchestra or or- 
ganist; these people say they have 
phonographs and radios in their homes, 
and do not have to pay an admission 
to hear them!" In other words, when 
they pay money they wish to hear 
pe ‘rsonally rendered music, and not the 

“canned variety.” The dramatic critic 
of the Rochester Democrat and Chron- 
icle says: “Of course it was interesting 
to us as a novelty. One is mainly 
interested in the vocal effects that 
seem to come off the screen. Some 
are good, and some are not so good. 
* * * The voices of Helene Costello 
and Cullen Landis register pretty 
poorly. Her voice is not modulated 
well enough, and he mouths _ his 
speech, talks through his teeth too 
much, while Oakman’s voice is 
metallic.” 

There are many reasons, too, why 
the musical accompaniment for pic- 
cures should not be in the hands of a 
few to plan programs for audiences 
throughout the country. What New 
York enjoys will not always please 
Brownville, and what a situation would 
be created if the cue sheet makers 
ever were employed to select the mu- 
sic! The same trouble that was found 
in issuing music scores io features. 
One theater booked two pictures, one 
to follow the other, and in each score 
it was found the same theme had been 
selected, and compositions played on 
the first picture were in the second 
score. This might be duplicated in 
the talking “movie” as regards the 
sections in which music is used. 

From Europe come discordant notes, 
as witness: Critics in London assert 
that they don't want their drama 
served with “Yankee twang,” and the 
French say that they do not want 
their musical scores selected by Amer- 
icans with their “movies” because 
national tastes differ, and, further, 
they do not wish French musicians 
deprived of their employment. 

One prominent organist writes that 
since the installation of the sound ma- 
chines in the theater in which he is 
employed he has had more compli- 
ments on his music scores than ever 
before. No, “canned music” will only 
make the public appreciate the real 
article personally rendered, although 
it may take time to bring this about. 


Two New Suites. 

Two suites and two single numbers 
from the Boston Music Company were 
unusually gratifying when we played 
them over. 

“Prairie Sketches,” by C. W. Cad- 
man. (1) “Dawn.” A lovely melody 
developed as only this composer can 
do. (2) “Yucecas.” A flowing six-eight 
movement, with an intermediate sec- 
tion in which he makes use of several 
changing tonalities before returning to 
the first theme. (3) “A Legend of 
the Plains.” A largo in E minor, 
with the contrast between an oboe 
solo and. strings, woodwind and flute. 
(4) “Whispers of the Night.” Here 
is a bit of writing that is par excel- 
lence. Employment of the harp and 
flute and a sustaining of the melody 
will add to its effectiveness. This is 
ideal for night scenes, moonlight on 
the water, ete. as well as scenics of 
this class. 

A second suite, “Water Whispers,” 
by A. Lange. contains: (1) “A 
Babbling Brook,” which is registrated 
for string (cello) solo, with harp 
accompaniment. The work has no 
pedal part whatever. (2) “Clouds,” 
a dreamy number depicting musically 
the gently floating clouds of a summer 
sky. Original harmonic ideas enhance 
the movement decidedly. (3) “Bub- 
bles,” a four-four scherzo with trip- 
lets on each quarter and a second part 
purely descriptive. 

The two single pieces are: “Chatier- 
box,” by A. D'Ambrosio, which is a 
brilliant two-four composition in F, 
with a contrasting section in B flat 
(for strings and clarinet), and “Elegy,” 
by R. Friml, which has a sustained air 
for string and a flowing accompani- 
ment. A second part is more animated 
and vigorous in style. 
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GEHRKEN 


CONCERT 
ORGANIST 


“Warren Gehrken’s 
recitals are rapidly 
gaining a unique rep- 
utation in the world 
of music.”—N. Y. 


World. 


Management: 


EASTMAN SCHOOL OF 
MUSIC 


Rochester, N. Y. 


EDWIN LYLES 
TAYLOR 


F. A. oO. 
Organist and Music Director 
Tivoli Theatre 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 


JOHN MURIE 


INDIANA THEATRE 
Indiana Harbor, Indiana 


ARTHUR GUTOW 
Solo Organist 


Balaban & Katz 
Michigan Theatre, Detroit 


Ralph H. Brigham 


SOLO ORGANIST 


The Orpheum Theatre. 

Second Congregational Church. 

Class Organist, Freeport 

E. F. W. Ellis Lodge No. 633 A. F. & A. M. 
1815 OXFORD ST. ROCKFORD, ILL. 


Herbert Foster Sprague 


Organist and Choirmaster 
Church of The Holy Communion, 
South Orange, N. J. 
mame of New South Orange and 
Maplewood High Schooi 


1118 Broad Street Newark, N. J. 


F. W. RIESBERG, A. A.G. O. 

Organist and Choirmaster Calvary 

Baptist Church, New York (Dr. 

Straton’s), Piano Dep’t, N. Y. 

School of Music and Arts. With the 
MUSICAL COURIER 

113 W. 57th St. Tel. Circle 4500 


CARL FISCHER, Inc. 


Cooper Square, New York 
PLAYHOUSE MUSIC SERIES 
for Piano 
Six Volumes, .50 eac 
Slow, melodic music, music, 
Reveries, Intermezzos, Light music, 

Waltz movements. 


American 


PIANO WIRE 


“Perfected Crown” 


American Steel & Wire 
Chicago-New York Company 


Theatre Organists 
Foundation 
Photoplay Library 


Loose Leaf Volumes 


‘amous French Masters, 
GABRIEL. MARIE, MOUTON, 
FOSSE, GILLET, SUDESSI, and 
others. 


5 Numbers in Every Volume 


Price, Each Vol., 50c 


Vol. 1. Dramatic 


Incidentals ....... Fosse 
Vol. 2. Dramatic 

Incidentals ....... Fosse 
Vol. 3. Dramatic 

Incidentals ....... Fosse 
Vol. 4. Dramatic 

Incidentals ....... Fosse 
Vol. 5. Intermezzos ...... Gillet 
Vol. 6. Intermezzos ...... Gillet 
Vol. 7. Intermezzos ...... Gillet 


Vol. 8. Oriental Scenes 
Vol. 9. Hindoo Scenes 
Vol. 10. Oriental Film Music 
Vol. 11. Exotic Scenes ° 
Vol. 12. China-Japan 


Vol. 13. Intermezzos....Fauchey 
Vol. 14. Intermezzos....Fauchey 
Vol. 15. Dramatic 

Incidentals 

.Gabriel-Marie 

Vol. 16. lntermeszos 

Gabriel-Marie 
Vol. 17. Intermezzos 

Gabriel- Marie 
Vol. 18. Intermezzos.....Mouton 
Vol. 19. Intermezzos..... Mouton 
Vol. 20. Intermezzos ...... Fosse, 
Vol. 21. Intermezzos ...... Fosse 


Vol. 22. Galops 

Vol. 23. Galops 

Vol. 24. Galops 

Vol. 25. Galops 

Vol. 26. Galops 

Vol. 27. International Marches 

Vol. 28. International Marches 

Vol. 29. International Marches 

Vol. 30. Sacred and Festival 

arches 
Vol. 31. 2/4 Characteristic 
arches 

Vol. 32. 6/8 Characteristic 
Marches 

Vol. 33. 6/8 Characteristic 
Marches 

Vol. 34. French One-Steps 

Vol. 35. French Valse Lentes 

Vol. 36. French Valse Lentes 

Vol. 37. French Valse 
Intermezzos 

Vol. 38. French Valse 
Intermezzos 

Vol. 39. Concert Waltzes. .Krier, 

Vol. 40. Concert Waltzes... Krier 

Vol. 41. Spanish and Gypsy 
Waltzes 

Vol. 42. Italian Music 
Bonincontr 

Vol. 43. Italian Series ‘ 

Vol. 44. Tango Series 

Vol. 45. Tango Series 

Vol. 46. Intermezzos 


D’Ambrosi 
Vol. 47. Dramatic 

Overtures -Mout 
Vol. 48. Symphonic Poems pie 

Mouton 


Sudessi 


FREE 


Organists’ Library System Cover 
with all orders of $5.00 or more 


MANUS MUSIC CO. 
145 West 45th St., New York 


Enclosing $...... for which kindly 
send volumes checked including 
FREE COVER if amount is $5.00 
or more. 
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Duke Hall of Citizenship 

a gift from the Hon. 

Hubert Work, Secretary 
of the Interior. 


HARROGATE, TENN. 


Dedication program by Mr. Allen Howard Watson, 
Organist, St. Alban’s Episcopal Church, Washington, D. C. 


Organ designed and built by 


-ESTEY,; ORGAN;COMPANY, BRATTLEBORO,.VERMONT 


LINCOLN MEMORIAL UNIVERSITY 
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By WILLIAM LESTER. 


“Prayer,” by Cuthbert Harris; “Cur- 
few Melody,” by William T. Tim- 
mings; “Minster Chimes,” by F. 
Leslie Calver; published by the 
Arthur P. Schmidt Company. 

The three numbers for organ here 
reviewed are routine music of the 
better class. The first is a colorful 
chord melody for the vox humana, 
against which a bell-like figure for 
flute stop is thrown. The entire piece 
is taken up with the extension of this 
melodic material in varying registra- 
tions. Both of the other pieces call 
for chimes—in a perfectly legitimate 
manner. Mr. Timmings’ “Melody” is 
in the commonly used two-part form, 
with a cleverly conceived over-melody 
added for the recapitulation of the 
initial theme. “Minster Chimes” is 
built on a more ambitious plan, and 
demands more from the performer in 
technical facility and from the organ 
in latitude of registration. All three 
of the pieces are attractive in melodic 
content, offering opportunities for 
effective stop choices, easy to play, 
and set down with that clarity of state- 
ment which comes only after much 
arduous self-development on the part 
of the writer. 

“Simplicity” and Gavotte with Inter- 
mezzo; two pieces for organ by 
Dr. J. Lewis Browne; published by 
the John Church Company. 

Two fine numbers which can serve 
as an object lesson in what can be 
done by a gifted composer who has 
mastered his technique to the point 
where beauty and color can be superla- 
tively presented in a clear and simple 
way. Neither of the pieces offers any 
keyboard or pedal problems. The 
registrations suggested can be supplied 
on the most modest instrument. No 
abstrusely incoherent idiom is used. 
But the final result is one of first- 
class musical significance and excel- 
lence. These publications should meet 
with widespread approval and use for 
their intrinsic musical values and their 
definite appeal. Native music to be 
proud of! 


Allemande, by Charles Wood; Sara- 
bande, by Charles Wood; Prelude, 
by Charles Macpherson; Presto, by 
C. Hubert H. Parry, and Minuet 
and Trio from Schubert’s Quartet in 
A minor, arranved for organ by 
Harvey Grace; published by H. F. 
W. Deane & Sons, the Year Book 
Press, London. 

This series of organ issues offers 
much of values, both musical and 
printing. All of the listings are evi- 
dently written for the British type 
of organ, where quality of the voicing 
and ensembles is held paramount to 
mechanical control and solo perfec- 
tion. This accounts for the lack of 
dynamic variations called for and the 
evident emphasis by the composers on 
the form significances and the part 
writing. Compared with much of the 
native organ writing which reaches 
this desk here is exhibited a higher 
facility and control of purely technical 
resources, especially the more erudite 
tricks of contrapuntal weavings. On 
the other hand, this very interest in 
the more formal side of the art pre- 
disposes to a somewhat artificial cold- 
ness and restraint. Nevertheless, in 
the numbers now being considered 
there is much of beaufy and appeal, 
as well as some technical demands 
above the average presented by our 
writers of equal rank here. For digni- 
fied service music all of the foregoing 
can be cordially recommended. 

Short Festal Postlude, Festival 
March in B flat; two pieces for 
organ by Cuthbert Harris; published 
by the Arthur P. Schmidt Company. 
Two sturdy postludes of no particu- 

lar distinction either as to style or 

content. Since they are easy to play, 
pleasant to hear, conventional enough 
to dodge novelty prejudice (to put it 


briefly, Babbitt music) they will be 
much played; they will save many a 
busy organist precious moments that 
otherwise might have to be used for 
practice. This reviewer has to look 
over much music that is infinitely 
worse than these two innocent pieces; 
fortunately, in the course of the year, 
two or three that are infinitely better 
come along to strike an average. 


Twilight Reverie, by Paul Vergolet; 
Andante Cantabile from Tschaikow- 
sky’s String Quartet, arranged for 
organ by J. Stuart Archer; pub- 
lished by Paxton, London. 
Left-legged organists can let the 

Reverie alone with a clear conscience, 
for it is a tenor melody for the right 
foot on the pedals, while the trusty 
left veteran supplies the harmonic bass 
in the lower reaches of the footboards. 
An arpeggio figure divided between 
the two hands decorates the somewhat 
square-cut theme. A more common- 
place angelic choir sort of four-part 
tune serves as contrast material, lead- 
ing back to the first matter for the 
close. 

Of the transcription little need be 
said. The selection is a familiar one, 
and the organ version is an unusually 
good one. It will sound first-class. 


“Jesus, Do Roses Grow So Red?”, 
sacred song by George B. Nevin; 
published by Oliver Ditson Com- 
pany. 

To a beautiful anonymous text this 
composer has set some of the finest 
music he has so far written—and this 
is high praise, intentionally so. Sel- 
dom, in the flaccid field of church 
songs, do we find a number which can 
hold its own as an art song. In my 
humble estimation it is sheer blas- 
phemy to use and give place in a 
religious ceremony to the greater pari 
of the material published as “sacred 
songs.” Hence the warm welcome 
given such a solo as this. Here is 
music of idealistic urge, set down 
grammatically, where the melody is 
not, an attenuated cabaret offspring, 
but which grows organically out of a 
vext of literary and spiritual values, 
and which has real beauty to recom- 
mend it. Two keys are offered. 
Church singers with any vision of 
their opportunities will hasten to 
establish this song in the permanent 
repertoire. 


“T Will Lift up Mine Eyes,” anthem 
by Herbert J. Tily; published by the 
H. W. Gray Company. 

An anthem lovely in its simplicity, 
sympathetic setting and canny layout 
for a cappella chorus. The composer’s 
consummate knowledge of choral pos- 
sibilities is made evident in this work. 
Not only will it sing well, it will also 
sound well. Genuine service music of 
distinction and high merit. 

“Le Cantique des Creatures de 
St. Francis of Assisi,” set for choir 
and orchestra (or organ), by D. E. 
Inghelbrecht; published by J. & W. 
Chester, London. 

Here is no food for babes, and the 
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average congregation and choir will 
need to become familiar with the dis- 
tinctive idiom of this work to have 
real appreciation for its merit and 
power. But it is music of fundamental 
might and vivid beauty. The choral 
writing is often unconventional, and 
the dissonances are exceedingly biting. 
But this short work is filled with 
virile power and inspirational urge. 
Would that some of our overly cau- 
tious and conservative choral directors 
would catch the infection of such a 
composition! 


“The Song and the Star,’ Christmas 
cantata by Fred B. Holton; “The 
Glory of Bethlehem,” Christmas 
cantata by H. W. Petrie; “Peace 
and Joy on Earth,’ Christmas 
pageant by Herman von Berge; 
published by the Lorenz Publishing 
Company, Dayton, Ohio. 

Two easy seasonal cantatas—the 
first named very good, the second not 
so good—and a delightful pageant with 
musical setting of familiar carols and 
hymns. There is a great field in this 
country for service music of the sim- 
ple type; this firm is doing a valiant 
service to musical progress in the 
pioneer work it does. There has been 
a fairly steady improvement in the 
grade of output season by _ season, 
which improvement is definitely re- 
flected in the wide fields supplied. 
The Holton work, while conventional 
in its idiom, shows technical routine 
and grammatical control, as well as 
considerable musical interest. But the 
Peirie cantata demonstrates no such 
virtues. Simple music can be easy 
without being banal and cheap. I am 
glad to recommend the Holton work 
to searchers for this type of cantata. 
I am sorry not to be able to do the 
same for the Petrie opus. The pageant 
will meet with favor; it is imaginative, 
reverent, offering splendid opportuni- 
ties for musical investiture, easy to 
stage, and of dramatic interest. For 
purposes it will prove 
ideal. 


“QO Little Town of Bethlehem,” by 
Fred B. Holton; “Seek Ye The 
Lord,” by Eusebia Simpson; pub- 
lished by the Lorenz Publishing 
Company, Dayton, Ohio. 

Two simple church songs of more 
than average merit. In both cases the 
chief aim of the composers has been 
so to set the texts that the emotional 


content should be heightened without 
intricacies of musical vesture. The 
somewhat primitive accompaniments 
are evidently built for voice supports. 
Simple music of little pretense, but 
practical and worthy. The first listed 
is issued in three keys, also in three 
duet versions. The Simpson number 
is put out in three keys. 


“The Hope of the World,” cantata 
for two-part chorus by P. A. 
Schnecker; “The Holy City,” can- 
tata for women’s voices by Alfred R. 
Gaul; published by Oliver Ditson 
Company. 

Two tried and true veterans fur- 
bished up in new arrangements—inci- 
dentally very well done—at the capable 
pens of Charles Fonteyn Manney and 
A. Stanley Osborne, respectively. Put 
out in the customary splendid format 
used by this publisher. These two 
choral versions will meet the wide 
demand for works in this field. 

“My God, My Father,” sacred song 
by Frank Wrigley; published by 
D. L. Schroeder, Flushing, N. Y. 
Another church solo of interest. 

The chromaticism so avidly used by 

the composer is apt to cloy and 

muddy up the climactic emphasis of 
the form. To a degree this is the 
weakness of this song. But in the 
care of a singer with artistic instincts 

and emotional warmth it will score a 

considerable success. Its ballady 

style will not be against it for public 
approval. 


“Great David’s Greater Son,” cantata 
for Christmas, by George Henry 
Day; published by the White-Smith 
Music Publishing Company, Boston. 
Here is a splendid choral work pre- 

sented in time for use this season. 

It is laid out in five episodes—‘The 

Prophet,” “The Shepherds.” “The 

Magi,” “The Manger” and “The Lord’s 

Anointed.” The usual four solo 

voices are called for, besides male 

trio and women’s chorus, and there is 
considerable obbligato work for solo 
voices over the chorus parts. The 
music is colorful, sincere, varied in 
mood, put down with that mixture of 
expert craftsmanship and inspirational 
heat which produces first-class music. 

All in all one of the finest choral 

works of the year. It is dedicated to 

that true friend of American music, 

Dr. Herbert J. Tily of Philadelphia. 
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Few 
M. P. Moller 


Recent Outstanding Church Contracts 


Space does not permit us to show the many current Moller Contracts that 
are taxing the capacity of our plant, but we desire to make mention 
especially of the following :-—- 


First Presbyterian Church, Worcester, Ohio’ - - - Four-Manual 

St. Paul's Catholic Church, Washington, D.C. - - Three-Manual 
(This is one of the more important Catholic Churches of that city) 

First Christian Church, Oakland, Cal. - - - - - Three-Manual 


Washington Congregational Church, Toledo, Ohio - Four-Manual 


We also take this occasion to quote Mr. McCurdy’s comments upon the 
recently installed Moller Three-Manual Organ in Mount Holly, N. J: 


Last evening I played the opening recital on your organ in the First 
M. E. Church in Mount Holly, N. J. It is an excellent. instrument, 
voiced beautifully, mechanically perfect, a great pleasure to play on it. 


Wishing you future success, I am 
Truly Yours, 
[Signed] Alexander McCurdy, Jr. 


[Organist Second Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, Penn.] 


Philadelphia, Pa., September 19th, 1928. 


Though the above are only a few of the many announcements we might make, 
they are offered as additional evidence of the ever increasing MOLLER prestige. 


M. P. MOLLER 


Factory and Executive Offices, 
Hagerstown, Maryland 


“The World's Largest Manufacturers of Pipe Organs’ 


129 North Ave. N. E., 1626 California St., 1203 Franklin Trust Bldg., 
Atlanta, Ga. Denver, Colo. Philadelphia, Pa. 
1514 Forbes St., 1203 Loew Bldg., 1540 Broadway 116 Golden Gate Ave., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. New York City, N. Y. San Francisco, Cal. 
333 Jackson Bldg., 1009 First Ave., 4109 Lyndale Ave. S., 
Buffalo, N. Y. Seattle, Wash. Minneapolis, Minn. 
6054 Cottage Grove Ave., 224 Lathrop Bldg., Medical Arts Bldg., 
Chicago, Iil. Kansas City, Mo. Memphis, Tenn. 
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Pittsburgh News Items’ 


By JAMES PHILIP JOHNSTON 


Pittsburgh, Pa. Sept. 21.—The 
Pennsylvania College for Women pre- 
sented Miss Alice M. Goodell, teacher 
of organ and theory, in a recital Sept. 
24, which occasion was also shared by 
the W estern Pennsylvania chapter of 
the American Guild of Organists as 
the first event of the season. Miss 
Goodell played on the two-manual 
Tellers-Kent organ in the chapel these 
numbers, demonstrating effectively the 
variety obtainable on a small organ: 
Adagio, Bach; Fantasia and Fugue in 
G minor, Bach; Prelude, Clerambault: 
“The Question and the Answer,” 
Wolstenholme; Irish Air from County 
Derry, Lemare; “Entr’acte Gavotte 
de Mignon,” Thomas: Capriccio, 
Lemaigre; Preludio (Third Sonata), 
Guilmant; Pastorale, Franck; Military 
March in D major, Schubert. 


Mr. and Mrs. Arthur B. Jennings, 
Jr., have returned from their Pacific 
coast tour. They went by way of the 
Canadian Rockies and returned over 
the southern route. While in Cali- 
fornia they joined Daniel R. Philippi 
of St. Louis, who with his mother was 
enjoying a long vacation in the West. 

Harvey B. Gaul, organist and choir- 
master of Calvary Church, spent the 
summer in southern Europe. Before 
the Musicians’ Club he gave a very 
informative account of his impressions 
of Italian organs and conditions in 
Italy in general. 

Harold E. Schuneman, assistant 
organist to Dr. Charles Heinroth at 
the Third Presbyterian Church, gave 
the dedicatory recital on a two-manual 
Tellers-Kent organ in St. Luke’s 
Lutheran Church, Westview, Sept. 12. 
The preceding night your correspond- 
ent performed a similar duty in the 
Presbyterian Church of Derry, Pa., 


inaugurating a three-manual and echo 
organ, also built by Tellers-Keni. 


Dr. Charles has returned 
from his extended vacation abroad, 
where he attended the festivals which 
attract musicians to the continent in 
summer. 


T. Carl Whitmer spent the summer 
at Dramamount-on-the-Hudson. This 
season he has taken charge of two 
new departments at the Fillion 
studios—creative harmony and mu- 
sicianship for singers. 

Clarence E. Watters of Rye, N. Y., 
has been appointed organist and ae 
master of the Church of the Ascension, 
effective Oct. 1. Mrs. W. Bailey 
McCreery has ably managed the choir 
and organ since Daniel R. Philippi’s 
departure a year ago. Ferguson Web- 
sier had charge during Mrs. Me- 
Creedy’s vacation in Europe, where 
she spent some time studying choir 
methods. 


Alfred Hamer will teach organ and 
theory at the new conservatory to be 
located in the dome of the Nixon 
building. 


Emlyn Owen at New Church. 

Emlyn Owen of Neenah, Wis., has 
been appointed organist and director 
of music of St. Thomas’ Episcopal 
Church, Neenah. Mr. Owen was for- 
merly organist and director at Trinity 
Lutheran Church of Appleton, Wis. 
Mr. Owen has a fine Casavant organ 
for his work and directs two choirs. 
one a girls’ choir of twenty voices and 
also an adult choir of thirty voices. 
In addition to his church duties Mr. 
Owen acts as accompanist for the 
Twin City Male Quartet, an organiza- 
tion which has appeared in concert all 
over the state of Wisconsin and 
monthly over radio station WTMJ of 
Milwaukee, and is in charge of the 
music which appears in the programs 
of the Menasha Kiwanis Club. Mr. 
Owen is director of a school of piano 
and organ in Neenah and_ teaches 
eighty-five pupils weekly. 


FIRMIN 
SWINNEN 


Private Organist for Mr. Pierre S. du Pont, 
Wilmington, Del. 


Organ Recitals the Public Likes 


36 RECITALS LAST SEASON 
24 BOOKED for NEXT SEASON 


FIRMIN SWINNEN RECITALS 
2520 Madison Street 
Wilmington, Del. 


OCTOBRE I, 1928 


Stahl Organ Co., Maywood, Ill. 


PIPE ORGANS ||Abram Ray Tyler 
ELECTRIC BLOWERS A. G. 0. 


Organist-Com poser. Recitals, lectures, 
instruction. Organ, Piano, Theory. Ad- 
dress TEMPLE BETH BEL, Detroit, Mich. 


Office and Factory: 7 
Circular on application, 


809-811 RAILROAD STREET 


122 South Desplaines St.. CHICAGO 


LUCIEN E. BECKER 


J. LEWIS BROWNE 


ORGAN—COM POSITION 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
380 E. 14th St., North 


Telephone Monroe 5350 


Pacific Pipe Organ Co. 


Organ Architects and Builders 


Carl F. Mueller 


ORGANIST and DIRECTOR of MUSIC 
Central Presbyterian Church 
Montclair, N. J. 


Installations of All Makes 
Correspondence Solicited 
P. O. Box 829 
OREGON 


THOS. KELLY 


Organ Builder and Expert Repairman 
0 years’ practical experience 
Church and Theatre Organs Maintained 
and Kept in Condition Par Excellence. 
Old Tracker Organs Fitted with the 
Most Reliable System Electro-Pneumatic 


Action 
DETROIT, MICH. 
Ph. Northway 0263, Ad.: 401 E. Palmer St. 


S. Wesley Sears 


Organist-Choirmaster 
St. James Church 
Philadelphia 
Organ Recitals Organ Instruction 


FELIX F. SCHOENSTEIN & SONS 


Building-Erecting-Maintenance 


W. LAWRENCE COOK 


Pipe Organs. “ 
A. A. G. O. 
2306 Bryant Street, Organist and Choirmaster Calvary 


i i Episcopal Church and Temple B’rith 
San —- Calif. Sholom. Head of Organ Department 


Louisville Conservatory of Music 
AVAILABLE FOR RECITALS 
2037 Alta Ave. Louisville, Ky. 


JAMES TOPP Lester W. Groom, F. A. G. O. 


Pipe Organ Builder Organist of the Church of 
TUNING — REPAIRING — ENLARGING the Ascension — Episcopal 
ELECTRIC BLOWERS INSTALLED 


2721 Woodbine, Evanston, Ill. 
Kimball Hall CHICAGO 


OXFORD MUSIC 


WORKS BY SIR HENRY J. WOOD 
The Gentle Art of Singing. Vol. 4 has just been published. This great 
work is now complete. Each volume $6.50 
Largo in E (from Handel's 12th Concerto Grosso). Arranged for Organ. 
This fragment will, no doubt, equal in popularity the celebrated Largo. 
It is also arranged for Piano, and Violin and Piano. Each 60c 


Five Operatic Choruses (Handel). Arranged and orchestrated by Sir 
Henry Wood for the Norwich Festival, 1927. S.A.T.B 


(Orchestral score and parts on hire) 
HANDEL’S SOLOMON. (An oratorio) 
Abridged by J. Michael Diack 
Sir Walford Davies, in his preface, says: 
within a concentrated hour’s enjoyment is an achievement for which numberless conduc- 


To have brought the gist of a great work 


tors and choirs indeed will be grateful. 


OXFORD FOLK-SONG SERIES. (Just published) 
This series will contain a representative selection of English folk-songs, which are inter- 
estingly and effectively arranged for Mixed Voices by well-known composers of today. 


F 1 What can a young lassie do wi’ an auld man? Ernest Bullock.......... lic 
F 2 Yeo. yeo, yeo, yeo, yeo, Sir! Ernest Bullock..........0ccccesccecceccuce lie 
3 With Jockey to the Fair. Ernest 
rR 4 There was a simple maiden. Percy T 15¢ 
F 3 My Tocher’s the Jewe E. Dunean-Rubbra (S 10¢ 
F 6 The Piper of Dundee. “Ht. i. Randerson 10c 
fF 7 Behold, my love, how green the groves, 12c 
F 9 The Ash Grove. (First Setting.) Gordon Jacob % 10¢ 
10° The Ash Grove. (Second Setting.) Gordon 20c 
#11 ‘The Winter it is past, ‘Hrnest 


THE OXFORD BOOK OF CAROLS 
Edited by R. Vaughan Williams, Martin Shaw, and Percy Dearmer. Words edition now 
ready ($2.00). Music edition to be re: idy shortly. (Orders for the music edition 
be filled in priority of application.) 
Vo be published early in October 
Bach. C. Sanford Tetry $7.50 


Musical Discourse. Richard Aldrich............... 3.00 
Send for information on our choirmaster “on examination” service. A complete list of 


music, published from January to July, 1928, will be found in the July issue of 
The Gamut, the Oxford music magazine. 


Send for a complimentary copy 


Oxford University Press 


New York: 114 Fifth Ave. 
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WHAT DOES MEAN? 


WHEN AN ORGAN BUILDER SAYS:— = 


~ “We use Gottfried Pipes” 


Anton Gottfried, presid and f d 
of the concern that bears his name. 


It means PIPES made by a firm whose products are a recognized 
standard of quality and tone, at home and abroad. 1 


It means PIPES voiced especially for ‘“‘your’ organ— adapted to | 
its size and location. 


It means PIPES embodying the result of many years of experience 
—and tone comparisons—by men whose one ambition is to excel. | 


It means in short — Absolutely the best from The House with a 
World Wide Reputation distinguished by its excellence. 


Our latest prices are interesting—WRITE I 


THE A. GOTTFRIED CO. 


ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 
The World's Largest Organ Supply and Export House 
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PORTLAND FINE HOST 
TON. A. 0. CONVENTION 


RECITALS ON A HIGH PLANE 


Choral Concert Draws Audience of 
2,500—McAll Re-elected Presi- 
dent—Cyrus H. K. Curtis a 
Speaker at Banquet. 


(Continued from Page 2) 


gracious manner completely won the 
audience and she was compelled to 
give two encores. Portland seems es- 
pecially fortunate in having this mu- 
sical family of Cronhams. And Port- 
land is also blessed with choral so- 
cieties. The Portland Men’s Singing 
Club, under the direction of Alfred 
Brinkler, N. A. O. state president for 
Maine, added a fourth and final sec- 
tion to this delightful concert. Begin- 
ning with two numbers, done a cap- 
pella, “Allan Water,” arranged by But- 
ton, and “Sea Fever,” by Mark 
Andrews, they at once disclosed a 
well-blended body of tone beautifully 
used from a “ppp” to a sturdy “ff.” 
Fortunate is Mr. Brinkler in his good 
supply of tenors and low basses, and 
also fortunate are the members of 
the club in having a musician of Mr. 
Brinkler’s calibre to direct them. 
“Wake, Miss Lindy,” by Warner, and 
“The Pilot,” by Protheroe, followed 
and maintained the already high ar- 
tistic level of the preceding numbers. 
As an encore they sang “Morning,” 
by Speaks. 

Many went away expressing the 
wish that future convention programs 
might add more of these choral fea- 
tures. It speaks volumes for the 
spirit of Portland to be able to pre- 
sent two fairly large choral groups in 
the summer season, naturally a vaca- 
tion period, and to produce such good 
singing with probably very few re- 
hearsals. 

Thursday dawned bright and fair 
and 105 gathered at the custom-house 
wharf of Portland promptly at 9:30 
for the all-day outing and sail on Casco 
3ay and found the good ship Pilgrim 
waiting. There is probably no more 
enjoyable sail along the Atlantic 
coast than this one in Casco Bay. As 
you leave the inner harbor of Portland 
you have a panoramic view of the city 
and the many yachts in the harbor. 
On this Thursday morning the yacht 
of Cyrus H. Curtis was riding 
gracefully at anchor. Once out of 
the harbor, the countless islands of 
Casco Bay pass rapidly in picturesque 
succession, while the beautiful color- 
ings of the native pine trees add 
charm to each island. Here and there 
is a view of the open Atlantic. The 
destination of the morning sail proved 
to be Orr’s Island. An ocean breeze 
had built up a formidable appetite and 
it was with enthusiasm that, after a 
good walk on the island, Captain 
Doughty and his helpers were found 
in the midst of preparations for a real 
clambake and shore dinner on the 
beach. A few of the more hardy went 
for a dip in the briny deep, while the 
others remained to admire Captain 
Doughty’s skill in roasting simulta- 
neously clams, eggs, corn, sweet po- 
tatoes and lobsters. Later home-made 
crullers and coffee completed a dinner 
which, though it needed a special tech- 
nique for its consumption while sit- 
ting on the rockbound coast of Maine, 
was declared by all to be a huge suc- 
cess. There was such a plentiful sup- 
ply of lobsters that many found their 
way into small parcels for a trip back 
to Portland to supply the piece de re- 
sistance for midnight suppers. 

The run back from Orr’s Island was 
quite as delightful as the outgoing one 
and for some even more so because a 
stiff breeze sprang up to provide a 
few‘ unenclosed swells. Herbert Sam- 
mond’s quickly recruited male chorus 
supplied musical tidbits for the return 
journey. Undoubtedly the most artis- 
tic success proved to be a superb ren- 
dition of “Three Blind Mice.” Except 
for one or two violent tremors in the 
stern of the boat no damage seemed 
to have been caused by the modern 
quarter-tone harmony. It would be 


difficult to reproduce it even upon one 
Losh’s seven-octave organs. 


of Mr. 


While our members were enjoying 
this delightful sail, Mr. Cronham gave 
his usual daily recital at the City Hall 
Auditorium at 3:30, with the following 


program: “Marche Slav,” Tschai- 
kowsky; “Abendlied,’ Schumann; In- 
termezzo, Macbeth; “Fireside Fan- 


cies,’ Clokey; “In Summer,” Stebbins; 
“Fountain Sparkling in the Sunlight,” 
Goodwin; “Ol’ Man _ River,” Kern; 
“March of ihe Men of Harlech,” Welsh 
Air. 

After a jolly day spent among clams 
and lobsters at Orr’s Island, the dele- 
gates returned with renewed zest to 
the enjoyment of two more recitalists 
and of a new organ. St. Luke’s 
Episcopal Cathedral offered a beauti- 
ful setting; its rood screen and rere- 
dos are worth coming to Portland to 
see, and the ornate little chapel in the 
west end is a gem of its kind. Un- 
fortunately the rugged citizens of 
Maine have become so horribly at ease 
in Zion that they have committed the 
sin of carpeiing their cathedral, thereby 
deadening its resonance to an extent 
which must have appalled the organ 
builder. Apparently there is not one- 
tenth of a second of reverberation left 
in the long nave. The new Skinner or- 
gan has three manuals and an echo, 
and, though there is a good five-rank 
mixture on the swell, there were mo- 
ments when the sonority sounded thin 
after the excessive resonance of the 
municipal hall. Some of the solo 
stops are exceptionally fine, however; 
notably the French horn and a 
Frenchy oboe d’amore; there is also 
a delightful nazard and one of the 
noblest trombones which the present 
critic has heard. 

The two recitalists played in ad- 
mirably contrasted styles: Dr. T. Ter- 
tius Noble in the frank and sturdy 
English style and Chandler Gold- 
thwaite in the witty and varied Fre 
manner plus the studied refinement 6f 
Mr. Farnam. In Dr. Noble’s playing 
was the serenity of a great church 
composer who always thinks with clar- 
ity and plays with unassumed author- 
ity; in Mr. Goldthwaite’s playing there 
was the nimble fancy of one who is 
essentially a virtuoso (one of the 
most remarkable of our younger gen- 
eration). 

Dr. Noble played three pieces. The 
first was one of his own chorale pre- 
ludes, now deservedly enjoying a 
great vogue. For the general public 
in the audience it might have been 
wiser to select one of the other pre- 
ludes or a tune better known than “St. 
Kilda.” The quiet performance of this 
fine number conirasted with the play- 
ing of Veaco’s “Dirge,” which fol- 
lowed—the most poetical and moving 
interpretation of the evening—as if 
for a moment the player had lost him- 
self and his audience in the emotion of 
the lament. Incidentally there was 
effective use of the fine strings and 
of the French horn. This was fol- 
lowed by a dashing performance of 
Bach’s big Prelude and Fugue in B 
minor—the prelude taken at dazzling 
pace. This is always one of Dr. 
Noble’s finest performances. There is 
an exhilaraiion in hearing him play 
any of the big fugues—the rare feel- 
ing that the player is worthy of the 
“big fellow,” as his program note so 
nonchalantly described the master- 
piece. 

Mr. Goldthwaite began with the 
only mistake of this evening’s brilliant 
accomplishment by programming 
Cesar Franck’s Chorale in E major, an 
excellent method of inviting your gen- 
eral public to go to California. To 
say, as the program note declared in 
comparing this tedious work with the 
superb Chorale in A minor Sieg 4 
played by Dr. Mauro-Cottone) that “ 
is a more important work both oes 
a standpoint of conception and length” 
is to invite contradiction. It is a tedious, 
repetitive composition, as even the re- 
citalist’s playing demonstrated. But 
he won his loyal audience back by 
a delicious performance of the Vierne 
“Berceuse,” with the only use, all even- 
ing, if memory serves, of the little 
chapel organ—which deserved more 
aitention. After that there was one 
witty and charming number after an- 
other, with special mention to be made 
of Jepson’s “Pantomime,” in which 
the player won his entire audience; 
certainly this is an American work at 
the very head of its class, perfectly 


suited to the sort of playing at which 
Mr. Goldthwaite excels. 

All the organists present were 
delighted with Mr. Goldthwaite’s 
“Four Etudes,” played from manu- 
script, each of which stresses a differ- 
ent kind of musical technique. Some 
people took them very seriously and 
wished that “the lovely melody for 
oboe” and “that cunning scherzetto” 
had been given imaginative titles. The 
fact probably is that all four pieces 
were intended as parodies, done so 
exquisitely that at times the com- 
poser was enamored of his own fancy 
and said: “See here, now, I will write 
a nice vulgar tune in spite of Boston, 
Lynnwood Farnam and the Devil.” 
Only, of course, he was a little too 
witty to be vulgar. These Eiudes 
must be published; they are unique. 
They and Dr. Noble’s playing of the 
Veaco number and Mr. Skinner’s 
trombone made it a good evening even 
for a critic who had eaten too much 
lobster. 

Following an earlier meeting of the 
executive committee on Friday morn- 
ing the annual business meeting was 
called to order by President McAll 
at 11. After the usual reading of the 
minutes of the previous meeting sev- 
eral telegrams of good wishes were 
heard from members who could not 
be present and it was moved that 
special messages in reply to their 
greetings be sent to S. E. Gruenstein 
and Dr. Alfred Hollins. Upon recom- 
mendation of the executive commit- 
tee Cyrus H. K. Curtis of Philadel- 
phia and Wilfred W. Fry, LL. D., of 
Camden, N. J., were elected to hon- 
orary membership in the N. A. O. 

The initiation fee by-law of the con- 
stitution was revised by a vote of 
approval upon further recommenda- 
tion of the executive committee, to 
become section 9 of the by-laws and 
to read as follows: 

“The entrance or initiation fee for 
active or contributing members shall 
be $2. If the membership be acquired 
through a chapter affiliated with the 
N. A. O. said chapter shall receive 
the initiation fee, which, in all in- 
stances, must accompany the applica- 
tion for membership.” 

In the report of the resolutions com- 
mittee, which was read by the chair- 
man, Miss Ethel Phelps of Worces- 
ter, Mass., the gratitude of the N. A. 
O. was expressed to the city of Port- 
land and all who had a share in the 
program and the preparation of the 
same. There was a special paragraph 
in the resolutions upon the efficient 
work of President McAll and _ the 
executive committee. The press of 
Portland gave unlimited space to each 
event of our convention and by a 
unanimous vote the convention con- 
veyed to the various members of that 
body its appreciation. 

It was moved and voted that the 
selection of the 1929 convention city 
be referred to the executive commit- 
tee, with power to act. 

Before presenting the slate of officers 
for the ensuing year the chairman of 
the nominating committee, Miss Jane 
Whittemore, read the following recom- 
mendation: “That the executive com- 
mittee take under consideration an 
amendment to the constitution, chang- 
ing the number of members on the 
executive committee from sixteen to 
a number divisible by three, say 
fifteen, to be divided into groups, one 
of which shall be elected each year, 
and with a tenure of office of three 
years. This overlapping system could 
be established by the election of 
groups of members to serve one, two 
and three years respectively, and it 
would provide a method frequently 
used, for orderly rotation in office.” 

Miss Whittemore then read the 
slate of officers as prepared by her 
committee and they were elected, 
with Senator Emerson L. Richards in 
the chair, by a unanimous yote of the 
convention. 

The officers are as follows: 

President—Reginald L. McAll. 

Vice-Presidents—Mrs. Bruce _ S. 
Keator, Dr. Roland Diggle and Dr. 
Clarence Dickinson. 

Treasurer—Ernest F. White. 

Secretary and Director of Public- 
ity—Willard Irving Nevins. 

Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee—Herbert S. Sammond. 

Executive Committee—Dr. William 


C. Carl, Miss Lilian Carpenter, Miss 
Mary A. Coale, Henry Hall Duncklee, 
Lynnwood Farnam, Henry S. Fry, 
George W. Kemmer, Mrs. Charlotte 
Mathewson Lockwood, Dr. J. Christo- 
pher Marks, Harold Vincent Milligan, 
Dr. T. Tertius Noble, Emerson L. 
Richards, Dr. Alexander Russell, Wal- 
ter Peck Stanley, Miss Jane Whitte- 
more. 

The nominating committee recom- 
mended that Ralph A. Harris and 
Frederick W. Riesberg be invited to 
sit with the executive committee as 
press representatives. 

Leadership was suggested by many, 
in a conference which followed the 
business meeting, as the one requisite 
of a successful N. A. O. council or 
chapter. Public programs were ad- 
vanced by Mr. Tilton as one of the 
principal reasons for the success of 
the Trenton, N. J., chapter. But 
above all, each one stressed the value 
of social, friendly meetings. Miss 
Lucke, Miss Whittemore and Messrs. 
Wolf, Wisner, Jacobs, Sammond, 
Fry, Tilton and Thompson joined in 
the general discussion. 

Ernest M. Skinner brought the 
meeting to a close with a valuable 
talk on recital programs. He spoke 
of the fact that too much of the usual 
music in recital programs is distasteful 
to the public at large. He said that 
he sorely regretted such a condition 
and asked someone to try to help 
him understand why organists must, 
in large part, continue to build such 
unsatisfactory programs. 


It remained for two distinguished 
players from the younger group of 
recitalists to bring the musical part 
of the convention program to a close 
on Friday afternoon. Mrs. Charlotte 
Mathewson Lockwood was already 
well known to many of our members, 
having appeared in Cleveland in 1926, 
and Adolph Steuterman, who shared 
the program with her, has built an 
enviable reputation for himself in 
Tennessee, so a large group were on 
hand at the City Hall Auditorium at 
the appointed hour. | It is pleasant to 
record that these two played in such 
fine manner that they were greeted 
with rounds of applause by an audi- 
ence which for the most part had 
been listening to organ recitals for 
four consecutive days. 

Mr. Steuterman began the program 
with a cleancut reading of one of 
Dr. Noble’s sturdy works, a “Fantasy 
on a Welsh Tune.” The theme for 
this fantasy is taken from the tune 
“Ton-y-Botel,” which was found sealed 
in a bottle on the beach of South 
Wales. Legend has it that it was com- 
posed by a Welsh sailor who, on being 
shipwrecked, cast the tune, in a boitle, 
to the waves, thinking his composi- 
tion worthy of a chance to live. It 
is a fine composition and Mr. Steuter- 
man caught the spirit of it and un- 
folded the story by clever manipula- 
tion of the instrument at his command. 
Karg-Elert was represented on this 
program, as he was on nearly every 
one during the four days, by his im- 
pressionistic “Harmonies du_ Soir.” 
That Mr. Steuterman could quickly 
appreciate the tonal moods of the 
various schools was clearly shown in 
this number and the following “Ven- 
danges” of Georges Jacob. Here 
is a jolly impression by this modern 
French composer which should help 
to keep many recital programs from 
becoming distasteful to the public. 
Bach was represented by two preludes, 
“Herzlich thut mich verlangen” and 
“In Dir ist Freude,” which were well 
played and offered good contrast. No 
convention seems to be complete with- 
out the performance of a “Carillon,” 
and Mr. Steuterman chose the one by 
Leo Sowerby of Chicago. Couched in 
the modern idiom, it makes an appeal 
as such and seems to give evidence 
of outliving many of its contemporary 
compositions. Finesse and grace were 
read into the beautiful Reverie of 
Bonnet and Mulet’s “Thou Art the 
Rock,” “the old faithful” of closing 
numbers, through its brilliant perform- 
ance by Mr. Steuterman earned for 
him a_well- deserved encore which 
proved to be the “Squirrel,” by Powell 
Weaver. 

Mrs. Lockwood for the second part 
of the recital prepared an all-Ameri- 
can program, a laudable thing to do, 
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even if it may sometimes not reach 
laudable results. It was soon evident, 
however, that Mrs. Lockwood had 
kept from such a pitfall in this pro- 
gram. There was a good blend of 
tonalities, diversity of musical struc- 
ture and not too much of the ultra- 
modern. 

Mrs. Lockwood chose to open with 
a modern piece, the overture “Comes 
Autumn Time,” by Sowerby. Played 
by anyone less brilliantly equipped in 
every way than Mrs. Lockwood, we 
are afraid this piece would never 
sustain interest until the magnificent 
climax with which it ends. As it was, 
one was led to believe that Chicago 
must have an autumn time peculiar to 
its own environment. The calm 
plaintiveness of the Intermezzo from 
the “Storm King” Symphony by 
Dr. Dickinson provided a_ contrast 
and this led to a delightful piece of 
work in the playing of Parker’s 
Scherzo from the Sonata in E flat. 
The audience thoroughly approved 
this display of clear manual and pedal 
technique. To the present reviewer 
the performance of “The Bells of St. 
Anne de Beaupre” by Dr. Russell was 
the finest he has had the good fortune 
to hear. 

The last two numbers of Mrs. 
Lockwood’s program, ‘“Divertisse- 
ment,” by Baumgartner, and Toccata, 
by Jepson, returned to the modern 
school, which has been so influenced 
by the late French school. They were 
beautifully done and, of course, 
aroused much enthusiasm. There was 
enough applause to warrant several 
encores, but Mrs. Lockwood politely 
declined to play even one. 

It is a noteworthy fact that this 
was the first recital by a woman on 
the Portland municipal organ. We 
are glad it fell to the lot of such a 
splendid artist as Mrs. Lockwood to 
have such an honor. Mrs. Lockwood 
played her recital from memory. 


A considerable fumber of the organ- 
ists stayed over until Friday evening 
for a delightful banquet in the ball- 
room of the Eastland Hotel, the sort 
of informal and friendly banquet for 
which the N. A. O. is noted. Mr. 
Linnell of the Portland music com- 
mission was present to voice a kind 
word of farewell. President McAll 
presided admirably, introducing first 
Senator Emerson L. Richards, who, 
after stating that this was the best of 
all conventions which he had attended 
—and he has attended loyally nearly 
all—made_ graceful acknowledgment 
of the association’s gratitude to the 
Maine chapter and to the hosts of 
Portland. Mr. Brinkler responded 
modestly, extending an invitation to 
return which many will be eager to 
accept. As a former president of the 
association, Henry S. spoke 
briefly and happily of those other days 
when he attended a convention to be 
one of the players and had to go back 
home to recover the music which he 
had forgotten. This explained the 
presence of the young man who 
turned pages for Mr. Fry at this year’s 
recital. The player was taking no 
chances. Miss Jane Whittemore 
responded for the women of the asso- 
ciation, and surely no one could have 
spoken better on that subject; she 
referred with admiration to Mrs. Lock- 
wood, Mrs. Keator and Miss Carpen- 
ter. She also told of the barber who 
said: “When I heard that you were 
going to have a convention of organ- 
ists here I supposed that I might see 
a lot of long-haired men; but instead 
of that you are a crowd of short-haired 
women 

The ‘first of the chief speakers of 
the evening was then announced 
when President McAll told Cyrus 
H. K. Curtis that the association had 
elected him an honorary member in 
company with Mr. Eastman, Mr. 
Wanamaker, Mr. Kahn, and a group 
of other patrons and masters of the 
organ. Dr. J. Christopher Marks, a 
former president, “pinned the rose 
on Mr. Curtis” with appropriate and 
witty remarks. 

Mr. Curtis was evidently gratified 
by the friendly symbolism of the con- 
vention’s act and proceeded to speak 
in a vein of happy reminiscence re- 
garding his own early love for the 
organ, learned from the man_ for 
whom he is named, Herman Kotz- 
schmar, whom he still regards as the 


finest church musician he has ever 
heard. He said that after her hus- 
band’s death Mrs. Kotzschmar was 
one day walking home in Portland 
and as she passed the statue of Long- 
fellow she wondered whether the city 
might not some day honor the musi- 
cian who had done for his city some- 
thing comparable to the gifts of the 
great poet. When she arrived home 
she found a letter announcing Mr. 
Curtis’ present of the great organ in 
memory of her husband. 

Mr. Curtis also related a number of 
stories in lighter vein. For instance, 
he told of what happened to his 
friend, the late Chauncey M. Depew, 
after the senator had made one of his 
winning speeches. A woman came up 
to the platform and told him how 
much she had enjoyed hearing him 
and how much she wanted him to 
come and have a talk with her hus- 
band. “I just know he’ll enjoy hear- 
ing you,” she said, “he’s feeble- 
minded.” Another story was of the 
negro preacher who prayed very fer- 
vently, “Use me, O Lawd—use me in 
any way—if only in an advisory capac- 
ity.” Mr. Curtis said that he should 
be glad if the association would use 
him in any way. Still another story 
concerned the early use of the Port- 
land organ. At the donor’s request 
part of the Sunday afternoon program 
was taken up with the singing of 
hymns; even the foreign-born music- 
lovers of Portland learned hymns in 
order to enjoy all the music. Shortly 
afterward Mr. Curtis had a letter from 
the city’s chief of police, saying: 
“You have solved our Sunday prob- 
lems; all the crooks in town are down 
at the city hall singing hymns.” 


After a tribute from President McAll 
to Mr. Cronham and Mrs. Havi- 
land for their part in entertaining the 
delegates and conducting the conven- 
tion, the guests had the privilege of 
hearing another of Maine’s grand old 
men, the venerable Dr. Nehemiah 
Boynton, who gave the association one 
of the wittiest, most vigorous and 
most eloquent speeches we _ have 
heard. He said he was somewhat in 
the position of Schumann when he 
was invited by the King of Sweden 
to attend his majesty. The charm of 
Clara Schumann so attracted the sus- 
ceptible king that her husband was 
completely ignored. After Mrs. Schu- 
mann had played for his majesty and 
talked to him a long time, the king 
turned at last to her husband and said: 
“And you, sir, are you, too, musical?” 
Dr. Boynton, though he professes no 
technical knowledge of music, de- 
clared that he, too, is musical. His 
mother, a fine singer, early introduced 
him to the beauties of rhythm; he 
remembers particularly how she used 
to take him, not on her knee, but 
across her knee, and impress upon 
him her fine staccato movement, with 
a long diminuendo. Then, when he 
grew a little older, he made a valuable 
contribution to church music by blow- 
ing the organ. Later still he was a 
member of his college glee club— 
chiefly because his father was finan- 
cially able to rescue the club when it 
was stranded on its tours. “At that,” 
he added, “I did not make first tenor 
—only second tenor.” 

In more serious vein Dr. Boynton 
declared that music is not evanescent 
—that organists are playing under the 
aspect of eternity, because, as Brown- 
ing says, “there shall never be one 
lost good.” Dr. Boynton pictured 
Browning’s Abt Vogler, who “lived 
in the age before there was a Cyrus 
Curtis to present organs with 177 
stops.” Though we do not play 
Vogler’s music now, his art and the 
beauty he created are not lost. Dr. 
Boynton had an organist once who 
wrote a piece inspired by the creaking 
of a barn door; so there is music in 
everything, if one has ears and heart 
to hear. 

In conclusion Dr. Boynton spoke 
warmly of the relations that should 
exist between pastor and organist, and 
left the audience with a new appre- 
ciation of the elevation and signifi- 
cance of our profession. It would be 
hard to imagine a speech which 
mingled more skillfully amusement 
and inspiration; we shall long remers- 
ber Dr. Boynton with admiration and 
with gratitude. He brought to a close 
worthily a splendid convention. 


| 
Convention Echoes 


By HAROLD W. THOMPSON, Ph. D. 


While it was distinctly a convention 
of youthful recitalists, the real tone 
was given by some of the older men. 
There was, for instance, Huntington 
Woodman, whose gallant management 
of his sailboat was a feature of the 
shore dinner; he also managed equally 
well a venerable Packard. Mr. Wood- 
man has completed some forty-eight 
years as organist of the First Presby- 
terian Church of Brooklyn, where his 
father played before him, and there is 
reason to believe that he will cele- 
brate not only a_ golden, but a 
diamond, jubilee at the church so 
long blessed by his admirable art. Not 
everyone remembers that Mr. Wood- 
man was Cesar Franck’s only Amer- 
ican organ pupil, but that fact was 
recalled vividly to my mind at lunch- 
eon one day when I was commenting 
on the magnificent performance by 
Mr. McCurdy of Franck’s Finale in 
B flat and the preponderance of com- 
positions by Franck and_ his school 
in our programs of this year. Mr. 
Woodman told me that he has the 
Franck Six Pieces with annotations 
which he made when studying all of 
them with the composer. He agreed 
with me, I may say, regarding 
Mr. McCurdy’s excellence. 


Dr. J. Christopher Marks, our most 
distinguished Irish-American organist, 
contributed no little to the gayety of 
the convention with his never-failing 
wit and good sense. He is of a most 
extraordinary family. His father, J. 
Christopher Marks, Sr. Mus. D. 
(Oxon.), for forty-three years organ- 
ist of Cork Cathedral, was perhaps the 
most distinguished Irish organist of 
his generation. His uncle, T. Osborne 
Marks, Mus. D. (Dub.) was for sixty- 
seven years in the service of Armagh 
Cathedral, first as choir boy and later 
as organist. Yet another brother of 
that family, William Marks, was 
organist of the important Church of 
St. Bartholomew in Dublin. Three 
brothers of our Dr. Marks were chor- 
isters and students of Magdalen, the 
greatest of Oxford colleges, in the day 
of Dr. Varley Roberts, under whom 
they sang. Dr. Marks himself attend- 
ed the most famous of Irish colleges, 
Trinity, Dublin, where Burke and 
Goldsmith and Dean Swift attended; 
he almost took holy orders, but 
marrying young, became an organist 
instead and came to this country—for 
which the convention was grateful 
once more this year. 

A few years ago an English house 
announced that its three best sellers 
among the anthems were: (1) “Seek 
Ye the Lord,” by Roberts: (2) “The 
Radiant Morn,” by Woodward; (3) 
“The Day Is Past,” by Dr. Marks. 
I was interested to learn from Dr. 
Marks, as we were swinging across 
Orr’s Island at his firm, sturdy pace, 
that he gave this famous anthem to 
the publishers and has never received 
from them a penny for their third 
best seller. When he disposed of it 
he was an unknown young organist, 
proud to receive from Berthold Tours 
a letter offering to publish the anthem 
and comparing its melodic qualities 
with the compositions of Spohr. 
Dr. Marks still has the letter. The 
Church of the Heavenly Rest in New 
York has enjoyed the playing of 
Dr. Marks for some twenty-five years; 
also the N. A. O. made him one of its 
first presidents. 

Looking as tanned and hearty as 
Mr. Woodman and Dr. Marks, Dr. T. 
Tertius Noble came up from camp to 
play part of a recital and to greet 
the association of which he has been 
a president. As everyone knows, 
Dr. Noble, who received part of his 
early training under Stanford at 
Trinity, Cambridge, is a Yorkshire- 
man from the county of “English 
Yankees” and was for some time 
organist of York. Minster, where he 
wrote the first of those great unaccom- 
panied anthems which everyone knows 
and enjoys. I was asking him about 
his chorale preludes, two of which 
were played at convention recitals and 


all of which I have commended in 
my department. He tells me that the 
first of the set, which, I am proud to 
recall, is dedicated to me, has sold 
some 5,000 copies, and other numbers 
are running up in the thousands 
already, though the series started only 
a year or two ago; which proves, I 
think, that organ music will sell if it 
is good and practical and well adver- 
tised. Most publishers moan to me 
that there is no longer any use in 
publishing organ music at all, because 
the organists won't buy it. 


Dr. Noble told a story about his 
anthem, “Fierce was the Wild Billow?” 
It was once programmed as follows: 


“Fierce Was the Wild Bellow” 
By the Choir 


Ernest Skinner always speaks with 
vigor and assurance, and always he 
is worth hearing. He speaks like a 
Scot, though he is, I believe, a 
Yankee, with a certain pugnacity and 
joy in combat. He started one of the 
two brisk debates of the convention 
when he spoke on Friday morning in 
criticism of organ recital programs. 
It is to be regretied that there was 
not more time for the discussion and 
that Mr. Skinner chose for his antago- 
nist Mr. Fry, who is too blandly self- 
contained to fight Mr. Skinner in his 
own manner. One thing Mr. Skinner 
does not like is the habit of putting 
Bach in the first place on a program 
—a tradition which Mr. Fry had fol- 
lowed on Wednesday evening. Mr. 
Skinner said, quite properly, that it is 
stupid to put your most difficult piece, 
the one hardest for your audience to 
appreciate, at the very beginning of 
a program, where you should be 
winning the audience instead of 
antagonizing it. I hope that this 
discussion will be continued next year. 
If Mr. Skinner leads off, we shall be 
sure of a good fight, and that is what 
we want, so long as the fight is fair. 
It should be considered, I believe, that 
a program for a convention of organ- 
ists is made for the delegates, not for 
the general public or for Mr. Skinner; 
but, with that reservation, his points 
seemed to me well taken. 


The other point that was really 
debated was my declaration of war 
on the music committee. Mr. Wood- 
man came to the rescue of commit- 
tees, as did Dr. Noble, but in this 
case I do not regard their opinion as 
typical. Both of them are so dis- 
tinguished that no music committee 
would dare oppose their wishes; both 
of them are so identified with the life 
of a great church that it is impossible 
to think of those churches without 
them. Mr. Woodman’s points were 
that his committee acts as a buffer 
and never interferes with the music. 
Dr. Noble said that his committee 
were all distinguished men them- 
selves in other lines and much too 
intelligent to think that they know 
more than the organist about the 
church’s music; also, it is thanks to 
them that he got his choir school. 
One other defense I got later from 
Mr. Duncklee, who tells me that his 
committee at the West End Collegiate 
Church in New York consists of only 
one member, and that three of these 
one-man cabinets have died. I should 
like to know what sort of ratsbane 
Mr. Duncklee uses. But there again 
is a case not typical. I had from 
twenty people afterward stories of 
how music committees had _inter- 
fered with the progress of church 
music. One lady who is really at the 
head of her profession said that she 
was bullied by her committee last year 
into giving trials thirty-five 
sopranos; the committee chose two 
from whom she was permitted to 
select one, though she herself did not 
regard either of them as the best of 
the voices tried. This, you will note, 
was a committee made up entirely of 
musicians, who certainly should have 
been above such impudence. An 
organist whom I regard as one of the 
coming young men told me that his 
first music committee treated him so 
wretchedly that he wanted to give up 
the profession. These cases are, 
believe, more typical. 


We had an example of the attitude 
of a music committee in a different 
field when the member of Portland’s 
music commission told the conven- 
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tion how he and his confreres manage 
affairs. One of the commissioner’s 
points was the importance of having 
newspaper criticism, both intelligent 
and just, pointing out what is right 
and what is wrong. I gathered, per- 
haps mistakenly, that the commission 
had inspired such criticism in the 
Portland papers, but, alas! it is not 
to be found even there. Instead there 
were the same old meaningless words 
of praise. For example, in a signed 
review of the recital by Dr. Noble and 
Mr. Goidihwaite, a Portland critic 
said: “Both artists, although denied 
the reward of applause, created a 
splendid impression on the audience, 
and established themselves as musi- 
cians of attainments.” If he read the 
review, it must have warmed the 
heart of that promising young organ- 
ist, Tertius Noble, to learn that his 
debut was so successful. 

The matter of the applause brings 
up memories of another amusing 
detail. At the beautiful St. Luke’s 
Cathedral the Bishop of Maine in- 
structed our inexperienced audience 
not to applaud in the house of prayer. 
I dare say that even the most un- 
apostolic of us had not conceived of 
such indecorum before the bishop sug- 
gested it. I was just pondering the 
episcopal warning when Mr. Gold- 
thwaite started his brilliant performance 
of the Jepson “Pantomime,” surely 
one of the jolliest and rowdiest as 
well as one of the most beautiful 
American works for the organ. I 
could not help wondering what the 
bishop thought of this composition 
for a house of prayer. 


Mr. Jacobs suggested at the last 
meeting that perhaps this convention 
had confined its program too much to 
organ recitals. Certainly the audience 
welcomed the more varied program 
of Wednesday evening, which in- 
cluded some fine songs by Miss May 
Korb (Mrs. Cronham), accompanied 
by her husband. In my own case 
one of the high points of that even- 
ing and of the convention was the 
singing of the prize-winning Portland 
Men’s Singing Club, directed by 
Alfred Brinkler, who is also organist 
of St. Luke’s, president of the Maine 
state chapter, and an active member 
of the reception and entertainment 
committees which functioned so 
smoothly. The program of the men’s 
club was of the popular order which 
prevailed that particular evening, with 
an especially fine performance of 
Mark Andrews’ “Sea Fever.’ The 
quality of the club’s tone was even and 
excellent; the conducting was quiet 
and authoritative, in keeping with 
Mr. Brinkler’s evident character. 


I have heard it charged that con- 
ventions are merely opportunities for 
the display of individuals. Nothing 
could be farther from the truth. Both 
Mr. Cronham and Mr. Brinkler care- 
fully avoided anything like swank, 
though their competence was manifest. 
Personally I came away from Port- 
land with regret that I had not had 
opportunity to hear Mr. Brinkler’s 
choir and to hear his own playing on 
the fine organ at St. Luke’s Cathe- 
dral. The Maine chapter should be 
proud of its modest and_ talented 
president. 

And speaking of presidents, it was 
an inevitable move to re-elect Regi- 
nald McAll, who also has the gift of 
gracious and modest control. I don’t 
know that she will like me to say it 
so publicly, but I told Mrs. McAll for 
the rest of you that she had been an 
ideal first lady of the N. A. O. There 
is no doubt that she has_ helped 
Mr. McAll to create the atmosphere 
of good will that prevailed at the 
convention. 


What has been said about the quiet 
efficiency of our president should also 
be remarked about Willard Irving 
Nevins, most self-effacing as well as 
most efficient of secretaries. It is only 
at conventions that one realizes how 
much correspondence he must manage 
during the course of a year. 

There was one piece of journalistic 
emphasis which seemed to me mis- 
taken. The newspapers referred 


again and again to the youth of Mrs. 
Lockwood and to the fact that she 
was the first woman to play the Port- 
land municipal organ. All I can say 
about the latter point is, so much the 
worse for Portland. Why should it 
be made a matter of comment that a 
woman can play an organ well? 
Hasn’t that been known for some 
time? It reminds me of Dr. Samuel 
Johnson’s remark about a woman 
preacher in the eighteenth century. 
“Sir,” said the docior, “it is like a dog 
walking upon his hind legs: the won- 
der is not that she does it well, but 
that she does it at all.” That may 
have done for the eighteenth century, 
but it is quite out of date now. Mrs. 
Lockwood plays very well, not as a 
woman, but as an artist; so does 
Adolph Steuterman, who played beau- 
tifully at the same recital and was 
pretty much ignored by the newspapers. 
If it had not been for this. silly 
eighteenth century attitude, he would 
have had an equal amount of atten- 
tion. His program was finely bal- 
anced and splendidly executed, with a 
depth in the Bach chorale preludes 
that was not often evident during the 
week of youthful triumphs. 

Both Mr. Steuterman and Mrs. 
Lockwood played numbers by Leo 
Sowerby, and played them well. I 
have always liked the composer’s origi- 
nality and have pretty consistently 
reviewed his things favorably, but I 
could not make much of this first 
hearing of his overture, ‘Comes 
Autumn Time.” I decided that I must 
have become jaded, but found that 
Harold Tower felt much the same 
about this particular composition— 
probably the most discussed of the 
convention. Now Mr. Tower is an 
admirer of Sowerby and in general 
one of the most discriminating critics 
that I know; if I had to make a list 
of a dozen musicians in America to 
consult upon any subject connected 
with church music, the organist of 
St. Mark’s, Grand Rapids, would be 
one of the twelve. (Fortunately I 
am restricted to no such choice.) 
“Comes Autumn Time” seemed to me 
aimless and rather muddy. The little 
“Carillon” was delightful, and delight- 


fully played by Mr. Steuterman. 

One particularly commendable fea- 
ture of Mrs. Lockwood’s program was 
the fact that all six numbers were by 
American composers. Sometimes 
our foreign-born and often our native- 
born recitalists confine their interpre- 
tation of “American” music to their 
own compositions; there were some 
examples of this amiable eccentricity 
again this year. Mrs. Lockwood cer- 
tainly disproved the objection some- 
times made to American pieces that 
they are too simple and easy for 
recital programs. The number of hers 
that I thought she played best, how- 
ever—and her technical accomplish- 
ment was always adequate—was the 
Intermezzo from the “Storm King” 
Symphony of her teacher, Dr. Clar- 
ence Dickinson. (In general, that 
symphony always seems to me the 
best example of romantic music in the 
form of the sonata that we have had in 
this country.) 

Dr. Mauro-Cottone’s gallantry in 
playing a taxing program after being 
in an automobile accident which left 
him slightly lame was appreciated by 
his audience. Everyone was delight- 
ed that he substituted for a number 
more demanding his ever popular 
Christmas piece from the Sicilian 
Suite, with its bells and bagpipes. I 
had never heard him play before out- 
side the theater, and I was deeply 
impressed by his emotional power, 
which contrasted with the witty and 
lighter style of most of the other 
players. His playing of the Franck 
Chorale in A minor—the finest com- 
position played by anyone all week— 
was romantic in the extreme, but very 
sure and commanding. To me it was 
the high moment of the recitals, 
though I was deeply impressed by 
Mr. McCurdy’s playing of Franck’s 
Finale in B flat’ and by Dr. Noble’s 
interpretation of the Veaco “Dirge.” 
Many recitalists play notes; Dr. 
Mauro-Cottone plays music. 


The choice of next year’s conven- 
tion place was left to the executive 
committee, with power to act on a 
very difficult matter. California wants 
the convention and could put on a 


superlative one. Yet that would 
mean a practical adjournment, so far 
as the East is concerned, for the space 
of a year, because few could afford to 
attend. Furthermore, as a-matter of 
practical management, New York 
dominates the association, with all the 
important offices except one vice- 
presidency, which belongs to Dr. 
Diggle of California. Nearly all the 
members of the executive commit- 
tee, headed by Mr. Sammond of 
Brooklyn, are from New York and its 
suburbs. On the other hand, the 
association has been asked, very gra- 
ciously, to hold a joint convention at 
Toronto with the Canadian College of 
Organists. 

Dr. Boynton made reference to a 
composition by a former organist of 
his, inspired by the squeak of a barn 
door. You will be interested to know 
that this was not fiction. The piece 
to which he referred is one for violin 
and piano or organ by Herbert S. 
Sammond, published by Gray and 
entitled, for church use, “Meditation,” 
or, for recital use, “Longing.” It is 
decidedly pretty and churchly. The 
squeak was the whole tone interval 
between D and C. A talented barn! 

The best part of all conventions is 
the social fellowship with some of the 
most delightful people you can meet 
anywhere. There is a marked con- 
trast between the meetings of this 
organization and those, let us say, of 
the Modern Language Association of 
America, with its dull programs and 
stiff decorum. We had delightful 
hosts, and we thoroughly enjoyed 
Portland’s hospitality. There were all 
sorts of organists present and they all 
had a splendid time. Some of them— 
such as Mr. Davis and Mr. Murphree 
and Dr. Marks—were wittier than the 
rest of us and kept things lively all 
the time; but not one of us tried to 
be “high-hat,” and not one of us was 
snubbed by another delegate. Mrs. 
Thompson and I were the only ones 
present from Albany, but we were 
adopted by various nice people; at the 
final banquet Pennsylvania took us in 
and gave us a jolly evening under the 
genial wing of Mr. Wisner. 


(Dr. Straton’s) 
NEW YORK 


Soloist \Worle’s Fair, 


F.W. RIESBERG A.A. G. O. 
Organist-Choir Director--Calvary Baptist Church 


(Sesquicentennial Exposition, Phila. 


( Pan-American Exposition, Buffalo 


Organ 


St. Louis 


Instruction 


Special Course of Ten Weeks, 
Including Daily Organ Practice, 


3100: 


All Lessons Given on Calvary Baptist 
Five-Manual Organ. 


Graduate Pupils Hold Prominent Positions 


113 West 57th Street, New York City 


Telephone Circle 4500 


Harmony 


Address, 


Gustav F. D6OHRING 
INVITES DEMONSTRATION OF 


HILLGREEN, LANE & COMPANY 


ORGANS OF QUALITY 
Address: G. F. DOHRING 


Room 427, 225 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW York, N. Y. 
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TO OPEN CHICAGO CHURCH 


New First Presbyterian Will Be 
Dedicated Oct. 14 to 21. 

The First Presbyterian Church of 
Chicago will dedicate its new edifice 
with a series of services Oct. 14 to 21. 
The church is at Kimbark avenue and 
Sixty-fourth street, the site of the 
former Woodlawn Park Presbyterian 
Church, which was merged with the 
First Church two years ago. The 
architecture is pure Gothic, and of 
great beauty, designed by Tallmadge 

Watson. The most conspicuous 
feature is the tower, at the street 
intersection. In its corner-stone are 
preserved important records and relics 
and on its surface is carved “The 
First Presbyterian Church of Chicago, 
in union with Woodlawn Park Presby- 
terian Church,” thus perpeiuating the 
names of both organizations. In the 
belfry is a set of Deagan chimes. 
These, as well as many other features, 
are memorials. The belfry chimes 
can be played from the auditorium 
organ and also from a keyboard in the 
parish-house. The church auditorium 
will seat 1,200, and is separated by a 
picturesque garth from the part of the 
parish-house known as John Knox 
Hall. This hall seats 450. There are 
more than twenty other rooms, includ- 
ing accommodations for the church 
school, offices, parlors, gymnasium, 
etc. 

The new church organ is a Moller 
of four manuals and echo organ. The 
specification appeared in The Diapa- 
son several months ago. The Mc- 
Williams Memorial Chapel seats 125 
persons and is equipped with a two- 
manual Moller organ. 

The choir consists of a chorus of 
forty, directed by Lewys Thomas, and 
a solo quartet. Anne Pearson Maryott 
is the organist. 

Dedication of the organ will take 
place at 3 p. m., Sunday, Oct. 21, with 
Palmer Christian as visiting artist. 
The minister, Dr. William Henry 
Boddy, will be assisted by many other 
m‘nisters who have associations with 
this event. 

Mrs. Maryott will play a half-hour 
recital, beginning at 2:30, before the 
dedication service on Oct. 14 and she 
will play fifteen-minute prelude 
before each of the other services. 


SUMMY’S 
~ CORNER 


A NEW CHRISTMAS AN- 
THEM for mixed voices which 
will be of interest to Choir Di- 
rectors. 


IN THE EARLY MORNING 
by 
Frederick Stanley Smith 
Price $.10 


A fine example of a four-voice 
Carol, interestingly written and 
of much charm. It is not diffi- 
cult and is suitable for Quartet 
or Chorus Choir. 


CHRISTMAS JOY..... 
CHRISTMAS HYMN.. .06 


NOEL, NOEL 
HIS BIRTHDAY....... .06 


By Joseph W. Clokey 


Four very lovely Christmas 
Carols of exceptional musical 
worth. They have all the quaint 
dignity and beauty of the Old 
World but are thoroughly mod- 
ern in rhythm and harmonic 
treatment. They are distinctly 
numbers for appreciative Musi- 
cians and should prove a val- 
uable addition to the library of 
-all discriminating Directors. 


Clayton F. Summy Co. 
Publishers 

429 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago, Ill. 

We shall be glad to mail on request 

our complete catalogue of Christmas 


music, Solo, Ensemble, and Enter- 
tainment. 


‘TELLERS-KENT PIPE ORGANS 
Designed and Built for Your Church 


Tellers-Kent Pipe Organs are 
installed in many Churches and in- 
stitutions throughout the country, 
because of their beautiful tone, ar- 
tistic design and substantial con- 
struction. Write us, or our nearest 
Sales Representative, for catalogue, 
specifications and references. 


Factory Office: ERIE, PA. 


J. A. Dahlistedt Sons, Stephen PoChedley, 
2038 W. Liberty Ave., 200 Brunswick Blvd., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Buffalo, N. Y. 
E. J. Storch, B. B. Terriu, 
1116 Calhoun St., 15 Exchange St., 
Fort Wayne, Ind. Boston, Mass. 

Birk & Wichlac, 

4000 W. North Ave., 

Chicago, Ill. 


ESTABLISHED 1898 


GUTFLEISCH & SCHOPP 


~-REED and FLUE PIPES 
ORGAN SUPPLIES 


ALLIANCE, OHIO 
OO 


We have been in business continuously for thirty years, 
and our reputation with our customers is our best recom- 
mendation and advertisement. 


Organ builders who are not familiar with our work are 
respectfully requested to give us a trial order. 


ARTHUR DAVIS 
F.R.C.0O., F. A.G.O. 
St. Mary’s Cathedral 
Memphis, Tenn. 


RECITALS—LESSONS 


A.G.O. Paper Work by Correspondence 
A. G. O. Successes — 1921. 1923, 1925, 
1926, 1927, 1928 


E. Harold Du Vall 


Organist—Choirmaster 
Bushwick Presbyterian Church 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ELSIE MAC GREGOR 


RECITALS and DEDICATIONS 


Organist, Memorial Presbyterian Church 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Address—6 West 26th Street 


Alexander McCurdy, Jr. 
ORGANIST and CHOIRMASTER 
Second Presbyterian Church 
and Walnut Streets 
Philadelphia 


Edwin Stanley Seder 


F.A.G.0 
CONCERT ORGANIST 
410 South Michigan Ave. CHICAGO 


In some arts it is the rule for a practitioner to concentrate 
on the study of some particular part of the whole subject, 
leaving the rest of the field to other specialists. 


The art of organ rebuilding calls for specialists of a different 
sort, who may not study and excel in one part alone, but 
must be expert in all directions. In order to be able to 
rebuild successfully, one must first be able to build. The 
specialist in this line must understand every type of organ 
and every tonal feature of the instrument, whether built in 
1848 or 192 


CLARK & FENTON offer you the services of specialists 
to plan your rebuilding. The facilities of a well-equipped 
plant insure mechanical and tonal excellence. The guaran- 
tee assures and protects, for it is endorsed by men whose 
standing makes them well known to you. 


CLARK & FENTON, Nyack, N.Y. 


WALTER PECK STANLEY 


Master 


Teacher Associate 
Piano REFORMED ‘CHURCH 
Organ Newark, N. J. . G. O. 


Accompanist and ‘ak 


167 West 57th Street Circle 1900 


Organist, First Church of Christ, 


Scientist 


Walter P. Zimmerman 
4325 Ellis Avenue 


NEW YORK CITY 


Recitals New York City CHICAGO 
RT 
Vere R. Stilwell] | S'ANLEY MARTIN 
ORGANIST and CHOIRMASTER | |. Church, vation, 
Grace Episcopal Church INSTRUCTION RECITALS 
Grand Rapi ds, Mi chigan 927 ay Park 
KYLE DUNKEL || ALONZO, MEEK 
ORGANIST and CHOIRMASTER 
All Angels’ Church St. Puts ag Church, 
am: 
West End Ave. and 81st Street President Ala. Fed. of Goole Clubs 


Organ Recitals 
Accompanist and Coach 


Robert Morton 
Organ Company 


The National Renown of the ROBERT MORTON 
ORGAN has been attained by Unparalleled 
Achievements in Organ Building. 


Robert Morton Organs are now built in styles 
suitable for Churches, Auditoriums, Thea- 
tres, Lodges and Homes. 


Offices: New York, Chicago, San 


Factories: Van Nuys, 
Francisco, Los Angeles 


California 
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MARKS DECADE AT CHURCH 


Cora Conn-Moorhead Honored at 
Recital in Winfield, Kan. 

To mark her tenth anniversary as 
organist of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Winfield, Kan., Mrs. Cora 
Conn-Moorhead, A. A. G. O., gave a 
recital, with an all-American program, 
Sunday evening, Sept. 16. Her selec- 
tions included the following: Concert 
Overture, Rogers; Morning Song, 
Kramer; “Sunshine and Shadow,” 
Gale; “The Nile,” $ Sioughton; “Souve- 
nir,” Kinder; “Sea Gardens,” Cook; 
“The Squirrel,’ Weaver; ‘Fireside 
Fancies,” Clokey’ Toccata in G minor, 
Matihews. 

As a tribute to Mrs. Moorhead the 
choir attended the recital in a_ body, 
occupying the front pews with their 
director, Professor Achille Fioramonti. 
Dr. J. F. Clokey, the pastor, on 
behalf of the church, choir, Sunday- 
school, session and patronesses of the 
Janet Hodson Guild, presented baskets 
of lovely roses and asiers to Mrs. 
Moorhead as an expression of their 
appreciation of her fidelity and loyalty 
to the church as organist. Dr. Clokey 
remarked that she had never failed 
him when called on to perform extra 
duty. Among those from out of town 
who came to enjoy the recital were 
friends and former pupils of che 
organist. 

Mrs. Moorhead has studied under 
Dr. William C. Carl, Albert 
Riemenschneider, Walter C. Gale and 
Marcel Dupre. She is a member of 
the National Association of Organists 
and secretary-treasurer of the Kansas 
chapter of the A. G. O., and has ap- 
peared on the state programs several 
times. 


New York Organ Features Diapasons. 

snecification of the Pilcher 
organ for Second Church of Christ, 
Scientist. New York City, first  pre- 
sented in the May Diapason and 
shown in the Pilcher advertisement in 
this issue, indicates that the Pilcher 
Company stresses the importance of 
dignity of tone for church organs. 
This is evidenced by the unusual 
number of diapasons with contrasting 
strings and flutes and a full comple- 
ment of reeds, as shown in the spe ci- 
fication. The church is one of the 
largest and most influential in New 
York City, a fitting place for this 
instrument. 


Miss Sherley Townsend and Miss 
Florence Martin had charge of the 
organ music in the summer during the 
absence of Miss Mary Catherine 
McCaughan, regular organist of the 
Albany Park Presbyterian Church of 
Chicago. 


OCTOBER 1, 


C-20-A Deepwell Base Plate 


C20 Regular Chest Magnet C-20-B Regulating Screw Base Plate 


Magnets for Maximum Service on 4 to 8° Wind Pressure 


Each type is wound for 90 ohms resistance, at 6 to 10 volts. They are absolutely dependable 
and the greatest care is taken to have every magnet 100% good. 

Our C-20 Regular is a good all-around magnet for average pressure. Our C-20-A is a 
veritable dirt catcher and has much to recommend it. Our C-20-B has a regulating tube screw, 
which is especially valuable in adjusting for air volume. We are now past the experimental 
stage on these types, which can be furnished with or without our patented copper bound arma- 
ture. These armatures are particularly desirable where atmospheric conditions are such that 
paper or glue would be affected. 

If you have never used our magnets, we are sure if you give them a trial, they will 
please you. 

In addition to magnets, we make a complete line of supplies for the pipe organ. Write for 
information and samples. 


THE W.H.REISNER MFG. CO., Hagerstown, Md., U.S. A. 


CHARLES F. HANSEN 


Organist Second Presbyterian Church 


1928 


THE IDEA OF MODERNIZING 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
RECITALS A SPECIALTY 


ROSSETTER COLE 


Composition and Theory. Prepares For 
Examination in American Guild of 
Organists 


719 Fine Arts Building, Chicago 


ESTABLISH THE INTEGRITY 
OF FRANK BLASHFIELD, THE 


MODERNIZER, BY INQUIRING 


PERCY SHAUL oHALLETT 


Organ Recitals 


ADENA, CALIFORN 


OF DR. GEO. W. ANDREWS 
AT OBERLIN CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC, OBERLIN, OHIO, 


3217 Wisconsin Avenue 


CHARLOTTE KLEIN 


First woman recitalist at a National Convention of The American 
Guild of Organists, Chicago, {Il., 1925., Washington, D. C. 1927 


THEN GET IN TOUCH WITH 


FRANK BLASHFIELD 


11851 Lake Ave. Lakewood, Ohio 
Washington, D. C. 


HUGH McAMIS 


F AGO. 
CONCERT ORGANIST 


San Antonio, Texas 


PRACTICE KEYBOARDS 


We make all sizes of port- 
able Practice Keyboards, 
from 1 octave to 7% octaves. 
We are supplying these in- 
struments to many of the 
leading artists and student 
pianists. 


EDWARD BENEDICT 


UNIT ORGAN INSTRUCTION 
ROOM 220, KIMBALL HALL 


Send for catalogue and 
prices. We sell direct from 
factory to user. 


A. L. WHITE MFG. CO. 
215 Englewood Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Full size 74% octave — > a 
suit case. Weight 28 lbs. Lea- 
therette 


DEPARTMENT D. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES 


HAND & COMPANY 


Successors to GHO. ALBRECHT 
Manufacturers of 


Leather for the Pipe Organ Trade 
304 West Lake St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


WHITE, SON COMPANY 


Announce the removal of their Offices and Warehouse to 
601 ATLANTIC AVENUE, BOSTON 


Specialists in the 
Manufacture of Organ and Player Piano Leathers 


Phone, MAIN 1387 
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Philadelphia News P. BUTZEN & SONS 
Established 1908 


By DR. JOHN McE WARD Pipe Organ Builders 


LILIANCARPENTER 


F. A. G. 0. 


Soloist— \ 
Pennsylvania State Conven- 


Philadelphia, Pa. Sept. 20.—The Electric and Pneumatic Actions 
console for the “Mei” (formerly the | Organs Rebuilt and Modernized 


Metropolitan Opera House, under Blowers Installed tion of the N. A. O., Harris- 
Hammerstein), now a Stanley “movie” burg, Pa “ 
house, is on exhibition in a Chestnut All parts made to order 


street window of a store, where it is 
viewed by thousands of persons whose 2128 W. 13th St. Chicago 
explanations and comments on the Telephone Canal 4983 

various appliances are the source of 
much humor to any organist who hap- 
pens to be in the group. The console 
is a very large four-manual by Moller, 


with perhaps | 200 tongues, and a full JOSEPH W 


array of accessories. Ornamented in 


ivory white and gold, it will present an 
imposing appearance in its future 
home. 

Harry Banks, Jr., organist of Girard INSTITUTE of MUSICAL ART - New York City 
College, spent a large part of the sum- 
mer at Columbia University, New COMPOSER-ORGANIST 
York, where he gained the degree of 
supervisor of music. 


Convention of the A. G. O.,! 
Washington, D. C. \ 9 


Convention of the N. A. O., ? 
St. Louis, Mo 


Convention of the Canadian 7 
College of Organists, Toronto, 
Canada. 


Washington Memorial Chapel Pomona College 
choir presented Candlyn’s “Four 
Horsemen” at Valley Forge on Sun- Claremont, California rnest Ite 


day evening, Sept. 9. Eskil Randolph 
played the organ accompaniments and 
Marion Spangler directed. 


Brothers Fry, Warhurst and Rich- F A M h 
ards were the guests of ranz oenc 


CANADIAN 
ORGANIST 


Ward at Atlantic City on Aug. 10, 
after which Senator Richards mar- 

shaled the party for a detailed inspec- Expert Pipe Organ F, B. Taylor, in co London 

tion of the new convention hall, view- Service Free Press, Feb. 16, 1 

ing the organ chambers. console pit “A flair for ine is one i: 


of Ernest White’s most pro- 


and blower rooms. 
nounced gifts.” 


Electric Blowers 


Miss Frances McCollin an- 
nounced her series of “Illustrated 
Musical Talks,” beginning Oct. 1 and 1215 37th Street 
continuing until May 8. The subjects MILWAUKEE, WIS 


are most comprehensive—in fact, it 
looks like an “encyclopedia” of music. 


Gives $25,000 for Organ. 


A gift of $25,000 for the installation N D O ERR 
of an organ in the new Hamline M. E. - 


Church, St. Paul, Minn., was an- 
nounced last month by the pastor, the Electric Blowers Installed 


Rev. G. H. Zentz. The donor is . “1d: 
Mrs. Emma D. Norton, Pasadena, Overhauling, Rebuilding 
Cal., widow of Matthew G. Norton of Voicing, Tuning and Repairing 


Winona, Minn., pioneer Minnesota S li 

lumberman. The organ will be a me- Estimates Furnished on pecia IZINg 

two deceased New Organs 
erbert H. Norton and Matthew G. 2517 South Crawford Avenue ° S D R d d 

Norton, Jr., former students of Ham- Q- 

line University. The church is CHICAGO, ILL. In trin tone, ee an 

receiving bids for the construction of PHONES: Shop, Lawndale 1090 


the organ. ; < Residence, Lawndale 2472 Flue Pipes 


FOR RECITALS 
—Address— 


St. George’s Church, 
Flushing, L. I. 


ORGAN PIPES NATIONAL ORGAN SUPPLY CO. 


Natural Zinc Front Pipes, Zinc Basses, Flue, Cascade at Seventeenth Street 
Reed and Wood Pipes. ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 


Specializing on Viol D’Orchestre, Violin, 
String tone. 


mace, Properly” Sealed, Artistically, Voiced ORG AN LE ATHERS 
JEROME B. MEYER & SONS | 


INC 
125 Austin St., Milw aukee, Wis. 


INNERS 


Pipe Organs of Quality 40-Spruce Street, New York: N. 
Factories at PEKIN. ILLINOIS, U. S. A. Chicago Office: 179 North Wells 
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Quartet and Chorus 


| By HAROLD W. THOMPSON, PA. D. 


Music for the Small Volunteer Choir; 
an Address delivered at Portland, 
Maine, at the Convention of the 
N. A. O., August, 1928. 

Meeting here in Portland, the birth- 
place of Longfellow, we naturally re- 
member his contribution to the sister 
art of poetry, which flowered in the 
United States at least fifty years 
before the art of church music. We 
remember how Longfellow, a scholar 
and a teacher, paved the way for other 
poes by acting, as a critic has said, as 
“the poetical schoolmaster of Amer- 
ica,’ teaching a public to admire 
poetry of a somewhat simple type and 
so preparing for poetry—including his 
own later sonnets—of a more subtle 
beauty. Fifty or sixty years later 
another New Englander, Horatio 
Parker, was doing a similar service for 
our art, preparing the way for his own 
“Hora Novissima”’ and ihe _ better 
church music of today. Even now this 
task is not completed; we must still be 
schoolmasters in teaching the public 
an appreciation of better church 
music. I am speaking to you as to 
students and teachers and if my tone 
seems pedantic, you will recall that I 
claim to be nothing more than a 
graduate student myself, speaking at 
the request of your executive commit- 
tee on a subject which concerns us all. 

For we are all concerned now in this 
country in the progress of the volun- 
teer mixed chorus. By experimenta- 
tion we have eliminated from general 
use the quartet choir, which is. still 
inevitable under certain conditions, 
but which is severely limited in scope 
and achievement. We have discovered, 
too, that unless one has a choir school 
and special knowledge such as few 
possess, the boy choir is decidedly un- 
satisfactory for most churches. Gradu- 
ally, then, we are coming to the mixed 
choir, usually of twenty-five voices or 
fewer, usually unpaid, or unpaid with 
the exception of a solo quartet as 
nucleus. It is the type most generally 
available, it is the most democratic— 
if that point is worth mentioning—and, 
though it requires devoted training 
and patient study, in the long run it 
is very rewarding. Even though you 
have not a volunteer mixed choir your- 
self, you probably have pupils who 
need to know about the repertoire for 
such an organization. 


It may as well be said at once that 
there are certain obstacles to be met 
in selecting a fine type of music for 
such a choir. At the very beginning 
there may be the bad taste of the 
singers themselves. But the chief 
obstacle—and chief obstacle in the 
way of all progress in ecclesiastical 
music in this country—is the music 
committee. I have great sympathy for 
old Caio (if it was Cato), who forever 
declared to the Roman senate: “Car- 
thage must be destroyed.” I cannot 
repeat too often to any group of 
organists: “The music committee must 
be destroyed.” It is an anomaly, an 
impudence, an abomination. Because 
a few very distinguished organists can 
keep their committees in awe, use 
them as buffers, or get money out of 
them, we must not conclude that such 
committees have any inherent virtue. 
To most choirmasters they are an un- 
mitigated curse. 

There are certain encouragements, 
however, to the choirmaster setting 
out to select a good library. There is 
a much better class of music to be 
obtained now than available 
twenty years ago. To take examples 
from New England, how incomparably 
better is the church music of Ditson 
and Schmidt now than it was in those 
days! How much higher a type of 
anthem is published by the newer 
firm of E. C. Schirmer than could 
have been ventured in 1900! Yet. 
while the type of music composed and 
printed is better now, it can hardly be 
said that such music is published, the 
American publisher alone of all busi- 
ness men leaving advertising to the 
direction of the office cat. There are 
probably people in this audience, to 


take a specific example, who do not 
know that some of the finest music for 
Good Friday and Easter is published 
(or printed) by the Boston Music 
Company. It has been to bridge over 
the stupidity of the advertising of 
church music that I have written my 
reviews for The Diapason, on the 
principle that any notice of a fine 
work is preferable to none. 

There are two other advantages 
which we possess now. Most of us 
have very much finer organs than we 
could have imagined twenty years 
ago; that we owe pretty much to the 
art and industry of the American 
organ builder, who has certainly sur- 
passed his British and continental 
contemporary. I have spent a good 
deal of the last three years abroad, 
and I can assure you that we are lead- 
ing the world in organ building. We 
also have nowadays a new and intelli- 
gent interest in public school music, 
mentioned with particular respect in 
an English book on the American 
high school which I have just been 
reading in manuscript. Within the 
next ten years we shall have in most 
parts of the country children with 
some musical taste and with some 
ability to read music. With good 
organs and good singers our way will 
be made plainer, if not exactly plain. 


In the selection a" anthems, one of 
the first questions which will arise will 
be whether: we shall confine ourselves 
to one school of church music or shall 
be eclectic enough to take from any 
source which otherwise meets the 
requirement of serene and worshipful 
composition. It was not long ago that 
many of our good organists confined 
themselves almost exclusively to the 
English Victorians; the recently pub- 
lished anthem lists prepared for the 
Episcopal Church in the United States 
reflect the continuation of this prac- 
tice in certain quarters. I remember 
being told by one of the chief church 
musicians of England that the trouble 
with American church music is that 
we are too eclectic, both in the style 
of our own compositions and in choice 
of anthems from other countries. This 
point certainly is debatable, but I shall 
assume that for the present we shall 
continue to be really eclectic, selecting 
worthy music from many traditions. 

If time permitted, I believe I could 
prove that the so-called Tudor music, 
about which all English organists talk 
a good deal now and which few of 
them perform, was eclectic in origin. 
The London Musical Times, which 
had previously not acknowledged my 
little efforts, recently took me severely 
to task for quoting Elgar’s remark 
that the English are fundamentally 
not musical, and said that I should 
become acquainted with Tudor music. 
It happens that years ago I published 
a long article on “Early English 
Church Music”’—the most comprehen- 
sive one on the subject which has 
appeared in this couniry, I believe. 
The English know practically nothing 
about our church music, but that is 
no reason why we should‘be ignorant 
of theirs. We shall continue to use 
such Tudor music as has_ intrinsic 
value, but we shall certainly not con- 
fine ourselves to it. That would be 
as stupid as the “principles” of a cer- 
tain dean in an American cathedral, 
who, chancing upon the discovery that 
Palestrina was the “greatest of church 
composers,” ordered his organist to 
use nothing but Palestrina; a little 
later the dean discovered Bach—in a 
manner equally casual—and ordered 
Bach admitted at once. Fortunately, 
God has not made many deans, and 
not all deans act like music com- 
mittees. 

The second question to be asked 
about anthems concerns their texts. 
All churches are conservative. Prac- 
tically all of them sing words which 
no man would speak. For instance, a 
favorite Lenten anthem is “By the 
Waters of Babylon”; in the settings by 
Boyce and Coleridge-Taylor—to men- 
tion two which have some claim to 
musical value—there is presented the 
pleasing spectacle of children’s heads 
being dashed against stones. How- 
ever cordially some piano teachers 
may approve the procedure, it is cer- 
tainly not to be classified as a Chris- 
tian exercise. In the case just men- 


ting without baby-smashing, composed 
by the modern American composer, 
Philip James (Gray), better than 
either of the other two musically and 
infinitely to be preferred in the way of 
text. 

Again, the older English school and 
the modern English school down to 
about the time of Stanford used to 
indulge in vain repetition of words—a 
practice which has done more than 
anything else to make church music 
ridiculous. We shall probably con- 
tinue to use a certain number of a 
anthems, with a sense of gratitude 
that the age of Tertius Noble has 
outgrown their repetitious absurdity. 
Other things being equal, we shall 
now and henceforth prefer texts chat 
do not stammer. 

There is still another sort of text 
to be avoided. Some anthems, while 
perfectly suitable to their own liturgi- 
cal setting, are noi to be transferred to 
other churches. For instance, there is 
a good deal of the noble Russian music 
now available in American editions 
which simply will not do in a Protes- 
tant church unless one changes the 
text. A possibly scholarly desire to 
retain the original text’s meaning in 
translation has made editors present 
theological ideas wholly foreign to 
most American churches. This has 
been particularly evident to me, per- 
haps, for I have been an enthusiast for 
the Russian school and have been 
scrutinizing the texts of such anthems 
with growing alarm. We have still 
to solve this problem, I believe—with 
all due gra‘itude to such scholars as 
N. Lindsay Norden. 

To leave tie words of our anthems, 
what musical qualities shall we seek in 
our eclectic search for the best? First 
of all, for our western ears, we shall 
demand a_ serene, clear melody. 
(Plenty of tunes which are clear are 
anything but serene.) In the second 
place, the harmonies should also be 
serene, not luscious or sentimental or 
bizarre. In the third place, except in 
hymns the rhythms should not be 
stupidly regular and monotonous; 
there should be a fluidity which pre- 
serves serenity. I am speaking like a 
schoolmaster, but I cannot repeat too 
often that serenity is the fundamenial 
quality in ecclesiastical music. Does 
this mean exclusive use of modal 
melodies, as differing from secular 
keys? Certainly not. Nor does it 
mean necessarily plain chant exclusive- 
ly, nor Palestrina exclusively. There 
has been serenity in art later than the 
sixteenth century. 

Our anthems, then, will be eclectic 
in range; as Christian as possible in 
text; without vain verbal repetition; 
serene in melody, harmony and 
rhythm. There is another qualifica- 
tion. A good many of them should 
be for unaccompanied performance. 

It may seem odd that just as the 
American organ builder has perfected 
an instrument of the sort you are hear- 
ing this week, we should abandon or- 
gan accompaniment of anthems. I am 
not arguing, however, for abandon- 
ment, but for decreased use of the in- 
strument in this particular part of the 
service. For you will never know 
whether your choir are all singing on 
the key, you will never secure confi- 
dent singing, you will never achieve 
proper shading, until you have done a 
good deal of singing a cappella. I am 
speaking particularly of the mixed vol- 
unteer chorus, one of whose worst 
faults is a tendency to guess notes and 
rely upon the other singers. Further- 
more, the range of expression with a 
mixed choir is simply limitless if once 
you stop depending upon an English 
horn stop and teach the altos to sing 
with an English horn’s quality; this is 
an exaggeration, of course, but TI am 
weary of the monotony of choir tone 
with which many choirmasters content 
themselv es—particularly many English 
choirmasters. A hooty boy tone that 
sounds like a badly blown flute is not 
my ideal of serenity; and if that preva- 
lent boy quality does not have seren- 
ity, it has no quality commendable. 
After all that I have been saying 
about serenity, I am not going to let 
you substitute monotony for serenity. 
Now the best way to avoid monotony 
is to sing unaccompanied. As I have 
spoken about the poorer British choirs, 
I need refer in this audience only to 


tioned there happens to be a fine set- the English Singers—a group without 
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one excellent voice, yet singing be- 
yond praise; or the Glasgow Orpheus 
Choir, with its fine gradations and con- 
trolled splendor of tone; or the Tem- 
. Choir in London, or the choir at 
Alban’s, Holborn—the last a vol- 
lca choir, I believe, and singing 
beautiful music as well as anyone 
could desire; I need only refer to these 
to remind you that I agree with you all 
in admiration of Britain’s real vocal 
excellences, though I deplore a good 
deal in the present English tradition. 

To prove the last statement, I shall 
give as my first example of the right 
sort of anthem on which to train a 
mixed volunteer choir the unaccom- 
panied anthems of our former presi- 
dent, Dr. T. Tertius Noble, sometime 
of York Minster. Their melodies are 
always appealing and manly, their 
harmonies are attractive, but not gar- 
ish, their rhythms are vigorous but not 
monotonous. All of them, I think, 
have the fundamental quality of seren- 
ity. At first it is best to use the four- 
part arrangements of some of them 
edited by the composer and published 
by G. Schirmer. Later you can divide 
your parts and sing such things as 
“Go to Dark Gethsemane,” but even 
at the start you can have the satisfac- 
tion of singing such thoroughly fine 
things as “Fierce Was the Wild Bil- 
low.” 

Another set of fine unaccompanied 
works is the “Six Motets” of Dr. 
Healey Willan of Toronto—five of the 
six well within the reach of a volun- 
teer choir, though it will take a little 
time to acquaint the singer with the 
idiom. These are published by the 
Gray Company. It is pleasant to note 
that they are coming into quite gen- 
eral use in this country, particularly 
the ones suitable to communion. 

Our own composers are achieving 
high things in this form, many of 
them of a simplicity within the pos- 
sibility of a volunteer choir. For in- 
stance, I have just received a letter 
from a choirmaster thanking me for 
recommending the “O Holy Jesu” 
(Gray) of Hugh Mackinnon, a gradu- 
ate of your New England college of 
Dartmouth and one of the very finest 
of American church musicians. I 
could go through the list of American 
composers and name such things as 
Dr. Matthews’ “Ballad of Trees and 
the Master” (G. Schirmer) and Can- 
dlyn’s sonorous “Tantum Ergo” (Dit- 
son), which will test your choir’s abil- 
ities while appealing from the very 
first to their ambition and to their 
sense of worship. 

Time permits me to mention only a 
few other kinds of anthem, with an 
example or two of each. At Lent and 
Faster it is good to know the unac- 
companied motets and chorales of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
all easy, edited by Hirsch and pub- 
lished by the Boston Music Company. 
They include some of the best things 
we have from the Lutheran tradition. 

Then there are some easy Russian 
anthems, such as “We Praise Thee,” 
by Arensky (Gray), or “Of Thy Mys- 
tical Supper,” by Lvoff (J. Fischer), 
which develop a cappella singing and 
afford a new but serene idiom to 
those choirs which have ignored the 
Russians; there are, however, few such 
choirs nowadays. 

There are forbidding difficulties in 
most anthems or motets of the school 
of Palestrina, but some simpler num- 
bers, such as Palestrina’s “Adoramus 
Te” and “O Bone Jesu”—the more 
familiar setting—are available, though 
sometimes the texts are not all that 
one could wish. On this subject I 
shall publish an article in the eg 
future; it is one which, I confess, I 
have avoided too long, and chiefly be- 
cause of the scarcity of proper texts. 

The older English anthems are be- 
coming reasonably well known, though 
we have still to appreciate fully the 
age of Byrd. The best approach is un- 
doubtedly through some of the simpler 
anthems of the later composer Purcell 
—for example, his “Thou Knowest, 
Lord,” an exquisite little anthem 
which goes well in Lent, though my 
own familiarity with it came through 
its association with Croft’s noble burial 
service, 

Dr. Wolle’s inspiring devotion to 
Bach is bearing fruit throughout the 
country and, of course, the Lutheran 
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tradition has always encouraged the 
use of chorales. It happens now, also, 
that we have in this country a number 
of exceptionally able men in the musi- 
cal service of the Lutheran Church, 
and their example is bearing fruit. 
Surely a finely sung Bach chorale is 
much (o be preferred to a poor an- 
them. The trouble has been that the 
original German hymns often had 
atrocious words, only less atrocious 
than their funny English translations. 
Nowadays there are two books of 
Bach chorales available, with fairly 
sensible and even Christian words. So 
far as text is concerned, the better of 
these is that published by E. C. Schir- 
mer; there is a larger collection pub- 
lished by Novello. 

In conclusion I shall mention one 
form allied to the anthem in which we 
certainly are blessed in this country, 
and that is the tradicional carol, so per- 
fectly edited by Dr. Clarence Dickin- 
son. If you have the recently pub- 
lished book of twenty traditional car- 
ols, arranged as carol-anthems by Dr. 
Dickinson, with texts selected or writ- 
ten by Mrs. Dickinson, you have music 
for which you need make no apology. 
Better still, have a complete file of the 
Dickinson series, published by Gray, 
which includes some of Dr. Dickin- 
son’s own numbers; for example, “List 
to the Lark,” with its chime theme and 
its text so modern in devotional spirit. 

It has been pleasant to talk for a 
few minutes to you face to face, and 
to thank many of you who have as- 
sisted me during the last ten years in 
the selection of music at once appropri- 
ate and practical. Within the next 
year I hope to publish some pages of 
programs in The Diapason, showing 
what is actually being done by volun- 
teer choirs. Whenever you have a 
good program of that sort, please send 
i, along to me. And please go on 
“—?_ suggestions. My last word 

Slay the music committee, sing a 
pee select music which is serene 
and clear, try to have Christian texts, 
and, as our neighbors on the south 
say, “Go, with God.” 


An Apology. 
The foregoing address was given in- 


formally from a brief outline, as the 
opening remarks in a discussion in- 
tended to become general. The or- 
ganists were so much interested in the 
matter of the music committee that 
the rest of the paper was not thor- 
oughly canvassed. An apology is due, 
however, for the crude form of the 
paper and for the still cruder apparent 
egoiism. As to the form, the opening 
of the autumn term at my college 
makes careful composition impractic- 
able; yet the convention must be re- 
ported this month. As to the egotism, 
it will be understood that in starting 
an informal discussion personal opin- 
ion can and should be presented, even 
at the expense of that modesty which 
we admire in others. 


Dayton Choir to Tour Europe. 

Richard Copley in conjunction with 
Martin Hanson is arranging the 
American and European tours for the 
Dayton, Ohio, Wesiminster Choir, 
John Finlay Williamson, conductor. 
The American tour of this organiza- 
tion will be in the Middle West and 
South during November, and again 
commencing ‘late in February, and the 
choir will sail from this country for 


Europe March 16. The European 
tour will open with two concerts in 
Royal Albert Hall, London. In 


Vienna they will sing in the Opera 
House, the only concert to be given 
in that auditorium next winter, with 
the exception of a recital by Fritz 
Kreisler. 


Stilwell Back in Grand Rapids. 


Verne R. Stilwell, organist and 
choirmaster of Grace Episcopal 
Church, Grand Rapids, Mich., has 
resumed his duties, after three months’ 
leave of absence. His place has been 
filled by his assistant and pupil, Scott 
McCurdy. Mr. Stilwell has been at 
the Cathedral of the Incarnation, 
Garden City, Long Island, N. Y., 
where he supplied for Maurice Gara- 
brant, who was in Europe. During 
his stay in Garden City Mr. Stilwell 
studied the organ with Willard 1. 
Nevins of the Guilmant Organ 
School. 
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Smith Bros. Organ Co. 


MODERNIZING — REBUILDING 


Maintenance, Additions of all kinds, also Harps, 


Chimes, ete., our specialties. 


Blowers installed, 


Heaters installed. 


YEARLY CONTRACTS MEAN REGULAR 
ATTENTION 


Let us tune your organ for the winter. 


Best Mechanics. 


Prices Reasonable. 


We sell new and used organs. 


Call or write us for prices and estimates. 
No obligations. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY 
12 E. Blenkner Street, Columbus, Ohio. 


Phone: 


Main 1931 


Casavant Organs 


have been installed all 


over America 


For sweetness, balance and breadth 
of tone, as well as for ease of control 
and reliability of action, the CASA- 
VANT is unsurpassed. 


Built by 


CASAVANT FRERES, Ltée 


St-Hyacinthe, Que., 
Canada 


New Christmas Music 


Examine the WHITE-SMITH COMPLETE CHRISTMAS CATA- 
LOG for large list of Anthems for Mixed, Men’s and Women’s 
Voices, Songs, Duets, Trios, Cantatas, Operettas, and Organ Music. 


ANTHEMS 


F, LESLIE CALVER 
871. 


S. or 
GEORGE HENRY DAY 


(S.B.) 
SAMUEL RICHARDS GAINES 
894. Behold, a Star on High 
ADAM GEIBEL 


Singing (S.A. or B.) 
CEDRIC W. LEMONT 


Voices? (A.T.) 
CARL F. MUELLER 
ad lib.) 
ORGAN 

CARL F. MUELLER 
In Bethlehem’s Town 


and “Fairest Lord Jesus”) 


Thou, Bethlehem (Solo Voices ‘so. 


893. The Story of the Shepherds 


904. Hark! the Hosts of Heaven are 


895. Hark! What Mean Those Holy 


900. A Holy Child is Born (Accomp. 


50 
(Based on “O Little Town of Bethlehem” 


CANTATA 


GREAT DAVID’S 
GREATER SON 


For Mixed Voices 


15| By George Henry Day 
With Soli and Organ 
Accompaniment. Text 
from the words of 
Holy Writ, and a se- 
lection of Christmas 
2 Carols. 


Price 75 cents, list. 


Ten Familiar 


Christmas Carols and Hymns 
for UNISON CHORUS OR MIXED VOICES 
With or Without Accompaniment 

BOOK 1— 
Price 10 cents per copy—$9.00 per hundred 


Community Singers, Chorus Choirs, Sunday Schools, etc., will appre- 
ciate the convenience of having the most used Carols and Hymns 
under one cover. 


BOOK 2 


BOSTON 
40-44 Winchester St. 


White -Smith Music Publishing Company 
NEW YORK 
13 East 17th St. 


CHICAGO 
316 So. Wabash Ave. 


Electric Controlled Tubular Chimes 


GIVING ANY DEGREE OF 


TONE DESIRED 


Tubular Chimes, Harp Effects, Orchestra Bells 
Xylophcnes, Electric Bells, Etc., for Pipe Organs 


R. H. Mayland’s Son 


54 Willoughby St. 
Established 1866 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


THE REV. DON H. 


OPELAN 


CHRIST CHURCH 


DAYTON OHIO 


HARRY A. 


STAKES 


LANCASTER, PA. 


HARRY H. COREY 
CONCERT ORGANIST 
Pianist and Accompanist 

Instruction 


Organist, Mount Prospect Theatre 
Residence, 459 Mount Prospect Avenue 
Newark, N. J. 


J. NORRIS HERING 
F. A. G. .O. 


Organist and Choir Director 
Franklin Street Presbyterian 
Church 
Recitalist and Teacher 


2113 Saint Paul Street 


Baltimore, Md. 


CHARLES H. DEMOREST 
A. A. G. O. 
ORGANIST and CHOIRMASTER 


St. Paul’s Episcopal Church 


Chicago Musical College 
64 East Van Buren Street, Chicago 


KINDER 


PHILADELPHIA 


ALLEN W. BOGEN 
RECITALS 


ORGANIST— 
Tenth Church of Christ, Scientist 
Chicago Mendelssohn Club 
5429 HARPER AVENUE 
Phone: Dorchester 1913 


ALICE R. DEAL 
CONCERT ORGANIST 
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CHICAGO STRIKE IS SETTLED 


Theater Musicians, Including Organ- 
ists Return to Work. 

After a strike which involved organ- 
ists in a large number of Chicago 
theaters for a few days in September, 
the musicians of 250 neighborhood 
“movie” houses resumed their posts 
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Eda E. Bartholomew 


Organist Saint Mark 
M. E. Church, South 
ATLANTA GEORGIA 


following renewal of a contract be- 


tween the musicians’ union and the 
exhibitors. The walkout was largely 
over the question of the installation of 
the Movietone and Vitaphone in 
motion picture theaters, and the elimi- 
nation of musicians in the smaller 
houses. 

Although concessions were made by 


ST. PATRICK'S 
SOUTH BEND 
TWO CHOIRS - NINETY VOICES 


Rev. William A. Moloney, C. 8. C., 
Pastor 


Willard L. Groom, 
Organist and Choirmaster 


the members of the musicians’ union 


as well as the exhibitors, the final 
settlement provides for a representa- 
tive number of musicians in theaters 
known as class 6. The large houses 
were not affec‘ed by the controversy. 
Agreements were reached with all but 
twenty-four theaters, ten of which are 
not members of the Exhibitors’ Asso- 
ciation and twelve of which are in the 


HERBERT E. HYDE 


ST. LUKE’S CHURCH, EVANSTON, ILL. 
Conductor, Chicago Ass’n of 
Commerce Glee Club 


hands of receivers. Twenty-four of 


the fifty-two theaiers in class 6, named 
in the first union demands, are to 
employ at least four musicians each, 
twelve for forty weeks a year, and the 
other twelve for thirty-five weeks. 
Stipulation was also made that any 
new theater seating 1,000 or more 
opened in the next year should employ 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 
CONCERT ORGANIST 
Organist and Director Brick Church, 
Temple Beth-El, Union Theo- 
logical Seminary. 


412 Fifth Ave., New York 


four musicians. James C. Petrillo, 


president of the union, waived claims 
on six houses, permitting them to 
employ only organists. 


Harold F. Rivenburgh 


HUGO GOODWIN 
F. A. G. O. 
THE AUDITORIUM 
St. Paul, Minn. 


ORGANIST-CHOIRMASTER 
FIRST PARISH CHURCH 


(Presbyterian) HUDSON, N. Y. 


George B. Kemp, Jr. 


HENRY 


OVERLEAF 


Director St. Luke Choristers 
Organist St. Luke's Episcopal Church 
KALAMAZOO MICH. 


ORGANIST 


812 Fine Arts Building 
CHICAGO 


EVERETT E. TRUETTE 
MUS. BAC., A. G. O. 
CONCERT ORGANIST AND TEACHER 


Neidlinger Ensemble 


Mrs. William Neldlinger Pianist 
Mr. William Neidlinger, F. A. G. O. 
RECITALS - MUSICALES - CONCERTS 
Candidates Prepared for A. G. O. 
Examinations. 

Address: 225 W. 99th St., New York City 
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parts of the country. 
Candidates for the A. G. O. 
xams. 


295 Huntington Ave., Boston 


Carleton H. Bullis 


Ralph Morse Gerber 


ORGANIST and MUSICAL DIRECTOR 
The Temple, Hyde Park Blvd. and 
Greenwood Ave., Chicago 
1533 East 73rd Street 
Tel. Midway 3461 


AM., A.A.G.O. 


CLEVELAND 


Theory Dept., Baldwin-Wallace 
Conservatory, Berea, Ohio 


Claude L. Murphree 


Ralph H. Brigham 


SOLO ORGANIST 


The New Coronado Theatre. 

Emmanuel Episcopal Church. 

Class Organist, Freeport Consistory. 

E. F. W. Ellis Lodge No. 633 A. F. & A. M. 
1816 OXFORD ST. ROCKFORD, ILL. 


University of Florida 
GAINESVILLE FLORIDA 


CHAS. A. SHELDON, JR. 


City Organist—Atlanta, Ga. 
Organist Choirmaster 
First Presbyterian Church 
Jewish Temple 


Dependable-- 


Swell Engines 
Percussions 
Reservoirs 
Pipes 
Supplies 


Consoles 
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Traps 


Write today for prices 


Organ Supply Corporation 
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GEORGE H. FAIRCLOUGH 
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St. John’s Episcopal Church 
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Dr. FREDERIC TRISTRAM EGENER 
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ARTHUR C. BECKER, A. A. G. O. 


CONCERT ORGANIST 
Kean School of Music, De Paul University 
Mirganist St. Vincent's Church, Chicago 


The All-Electric Tremolo 
Has full 4-inch 
openings, stays 
put where you put 
it, indefinitely. Op- 
erate it from the 
console while you 
are playing for 
any beat or speed 
you desire. In- 
stall it the same 


any other 
tremolo. Trouble- 
proof. 


Get Away from That Same, Monotonous Beat or Speed, and Use the 
Beat or Speed the Selection Requires, by Using This Tremolo 
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Opens Tellers-Kent Organ. 


A two-manual organ built by the 
Tellers-Kent Company of Erie, Pa. 
for St. Mary’s Church, Waverly, lowa, 
was dedicated with a recital by Roland 
Boisvert, organist and choirmasier of 
St. Raphael’s Cathedral, Dubuque, 
Iowa, on the evening of Sept. 9. Mr. 


Boisvert’s selections included: “Suite 
Gothique,” Boellmann; Londonderry 
Air, Coleman; “Within: a Chinese 
Garden,” Stoughton; “Moonlight,” 
Karg-Elert; “Will o the Wisp,” Gor- 
don Balch Nevin; “Serenade at Sun- 
set,’ Meale; Largo, from “New 
World” Symphony, Dvorak; “Pomp 


and Circumstance,” No. 1, Elgar. 


Kimball Concerts Resumed. 
The W. W. Kimball Company an- 
nounces that the popular Friday noon 
concerts will be resumed at Kimball 
Hall Oct. 5, under the direction of 
Allen W. Bogen, organist. 


ERNEST 
TE 
ORGANIST 
ST. GEORGE’S CHURCH 
FLUSHING, LONG ISLAND 
NEW YORK 


IS YOUR ADDRESS 
CORRECT? 


Readers of The Diapason are 
urgently requested at this time 
of the year to see to it that 
their names and addresses are 
correct on our mailing lists. If 
the label on your paper is not 
accurate you will do yourself as 
well as The Diapason a favor by 
notifying us at once. By means 
of a postal card you may save 
this office and the postoffice a 
great deal of unnecessary labor 
and at the same time obviate the 
possibility of your not receiving 
your copy of the paper. Do it 
now! Do not yield to that lazy 
impulse and then after several 
months complain bitterly be- 
cause you are not getting The 
Diapason. 
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‘Music in 
Field for Organists 


By WILLIAM S. LINNELL | 


Text of Address before the Convention of the 
National Association of Organists, Aug, 
29, by the Chairman of the Portland, 
Music Commission | 


Maine, 


It is a very great pleasure to me to 
greet personally and as a representa- 
tive of organized music in the city of 
Portland so distinguished a gathering 
of musicians and music devotees from 
so widely separated localities, meeting 
here in convention under the auspices 
of the National Associa‘ion of Organ- 
ists. The pleasure you would give us 
in personally meeting you and greet- 
ing you is enhanced, emphasized and 
particularized because you who have 
made organ music your study come 
to this spot where we are engaged in 
a program in which the instrument 
you love has been considered pre- 
eminently worthy to be a memorial 
to a life that brought musical fame io 
this city, and, in accordance with the 
conception of the donor, has become 
the very heart and center of our 
municipal musical life. You, by your 
study, your talent and ability, in- 
herited, God-given, and developed or 
acquired, can so well appreciate our 
Kotzschmar memorial organ; we, with 
our knowledge of the intricacies of 
operation and the tonal complexities 
of an instrument of which we are so 
proud can admire you the more as its 
masters. 

You have been and will be busy 
about your convention business. Your 
time is so limited we cannot offer you 
much by way of entertainment. If in 
re.urn, however, for your contribution 
to our summer program we can 
believe that because of this organ, our 
love for it, the spirit it has developed 
here, you can find here and carry away 
with you some bit of atmosphere 
which will encourage you to believe 
you have found one community which 
thinks, works and lives in sympathy 
with your highest aspirations and 
ideals, we shall feel we have given you 
some pleasure and some profit out of 
your meeiing with us—something to 
make us more than chance acquaint- 
ances. Having missed the earlier 
opportunity offered me to greet you I 
could not refrain from using part of 
the time allotted me on this occasion 
for the expression of this thought of 
our music commission and of our 
people. 

The subject to which we are to 
devote a few minutes in partial exposi- 
tion and discussion—‘Music in the 
Community, a New Field for Organ- 
ists’—must inevitably interest us all, 
no matter how imperfect the exposi- 
tion or how superficial the discussion. 

I am not surprised that the story, 
theory and ultimate aim of municipal 
music is to you sufficiently interesting 
to find a place upon your convention 
program. The subject should be espe- 
cially interesting here in view of the 
fact that the very foundation of this 
movement here is the organ, and it was 
here the first municipal organ in 
America was established. There is 
something about the size of the instru- 
ment and its almost infinite possibili- 
ties of volume and variety of tone and 
tonal coloring that makes the organ 
pre-eminently the one single musical 
instrument upon which to build a 
program of community musical appre- 
ciation and edification. Though not 
all organists are qualified to engage 
in the public service involved in the 
position of municipal organist in such 
a program, yet the knowledge that 
their own beloved instrument is the 
means of carrying on such a program 
cannot fail to arouse their pride and 
the opportunity to study the effect 
upon the masses of the music which 
can be brought to all, rich and poor 
alike, must broaden their ow n experi- 
ences, heighten their appreciation of 
the universal bond of humanity and 


spirituality established and, inevitably, 
inspire them to greater efforts in the 
varying fields of organ music to which 
they may 
adapted. 


find themselves most 


An exposition of the sort we are 
here called upon to engage in can be 
worth while only as it draws its author- 
ity from actu il experience or from 
research among the written or verbal 
treatises by those who, from actual 
experience or theoretical study, speak 
with convincing soundness. I may be 
forgiven, perhaps, if I choose to speak 
out of actual experience rather than by 
the book, for, even if my thoughts 
may be circumscribed by a narrower 
circle, the resulting particularization 
may at least have the merit of giving 
to you some detail that will be helpful 
in working out such problems of 
community music as you may in your 
individual experiences face. 


Organization of the Management. . 


Municipal music began in Portland 
in 1912 under the guidance of a com- 
mission of three constituted then by 
provisional city ordinance as a part 
of the city government. This action 
was confirmed by legislative enact- 
ment at the next session of the legis- 
lature. This act and the ordinance 
define the powers of the commission, 
which are the exclusive control of the 
organ and the public programs given 
by means of it or in connection with 
it. It is a part of the city government, 
but if it may be considered a depart- 
ment, it is most like the school depart- 
ment, the public dispensary trustees 
and other such groups with wide 
powers of discretion, unhampered in 
planning the character of its activities 
and controlled in scope only by the 
law creating it and by its required 
accountability for its appropriation. 
Under the former political government 
of the city the members of the com- 
mission were appointed by the mayor. 
Under the present system they are 
chosen by the city council. While the 
commission has always included in its 
personnel one member whose main 
interest has been music in some form, 
yet the city has been fortunate in 
that every commission has been in 
part made up of persons whose main 
interest lay in some profession or busi- 
ness other than music and in all cases 
of change in the personnel at least one 
member has been appointed or re- 
tained who has had some record of 
public service in other lines. Without 
intending any criticism of musicians, 
it would be a mistake to recruit the 
commission entirely from their num- 
ber. It is necessary to have the benefit 
of the organization and financial 
judgment of the business man, and, 
if possible, the ability of the profes- 
sional man to work out  theoretica! 
problems, and the understanding of 
the reactions of the masses acquired 
only through the contacts made in 
public service. All should, however, 
have some musical experience or back- 
ground. 

The present Portland music com- 
mission is, in its composition, perhaps 
typical of those who have administered 
municipal musical affairs here in the 
last sixteen years. It is composed of 
one musician, one business man and 
one lawyer. The business man and 
the lawyer each have musical experi- 
ence and background—the business 
man through vocal study and actual 
participation in group music of one 
kind or another for many years, the 
lawyer through early vocal study and, 
from boyhood, the musical atmosphere 
of a family, several of whose mem- 
bers have been actively engaged in 
one branch or another of musical 
endeavor. The lawyer spent 
several years in public service—local, 
community, commercial and_ political. 
It is not too much to say that munici- 
pal music requires the continuous use 
of all these talents and experiences 
combined if the ideal is to be ap- 
proached. Some real judgment of 
musical merit must be found in the 
commission, as distinct from and inde- 
pendent of that of the municipal 
organist or other musical leader em- 
ployed; business judgment is required 
not only for financial considerations, 
but for the purpose of conceiving the 
program as a full, rounded out whole, 
as viewed from the organization stand- 
point. Dreams cannot come true if 
there are no dreams. The professional 
man supplies the dreams of accom- 
plishment through his logical working 
out of theories of cause and effect, 
putting together the real, the imagina- 
tive and the psychologic to make the 


fabric to spread before the masses. 
The knowledge of humanity, high and 
low, young and old, busy and idle, 
coming from political and public 
service contacts, produces the patience 
to abide the result, the tact to over- 
come panicky and _ ill-considered 
trends and the art of anticipating and 
providing for motives, desires, wishes 
and the hundred emotions that stamp 
one individual as different from an- 


other. Every such commission needs 
a loud-speaker. In this instance I 
am it. 


Organ as ‘the Center. 


Hardly any public activity such as 
we are discussing can succeed unless, 
by intent or accident, it be centered 
upon one large and important item. 
Many appearances of a real municipal 
musical program exist. It will be 
found that some, if not many, are 
municipal or community only in ap- 
pearance. They do not reach out and 
grip the populace with the idea that 
the program is theirs. The people 
merely accept them as the individual 
efforts of performers to whom they 
accord their praise or criticism, but 
never the pride of ownership. Some 
one thing ought to be thought of as 
the property, if I may use the term, of 
the people, making the performances 
theirs, although only some of them 
actively participate. 

Because it readily lends itself to this 
idea of public ownership, the organ is 
the ideal instrument to furnish the 
realism of ownership essential to 
arouse civic pride. No one owns a 
musical organization. No one pos- 
sesses music. Musical atmosphere, 
reputation, appreciation, skill are all 
intangible. They cannot be visualized 
and pointed to with pride, to be seen 
by the stranger. An organ may be a 
permanent exhibit, large enough in 
size to impress, located in a public 
building, the property of and used by 
all. It records in the minds and 
hearts of the people, because of its 
extreme adaptability to all occasions, 
a wide variety of tonal combinations, 
infinite complexities, without confu- 
sion, because eyes are focused upon 
one performer instead of endeavoring 
to watch a hundred and identify with 
each his particular part in melody or 
harmony. It is susceptible of owner- 
ship and should be owned by the city 
or town, not an organization, however 
public its nature. It is an advantage 
to have it purchased by the taxpayers’ 
money; the idea of ownership is 
accentuated. It should, however, be 
accepted gratefully if offered as a gift 
to the city or town by one whose own 
appreciation of it joins the realism of 
the gift within the personality of the 
donor, for then the civic pride of 
ow nership i is mingled with pride in the 
thought that the donor believed in the 
musical sensibilities of the community 
and its capacity to appreciate. 

With the organ as the center of 
municipal music the commission or 
other management has the minimum 
of personalities to manage. It is not 
to be doubted that a single organist 
with a multitude of idiosyncrasies, 
vagaries, temperaments, whims, rea- 
sons or lack of them may present 
some difficulties of management. Qr- 
ganists have them sometimes, but so 
do lawyers and business men. But 
think of multiplying the problem fifty 
or a hundred fold by using as the cen- 
ter of the program an aggregation of 
musical instruments or voices with 
their group or organization owners! 


The Organist. 

This will interest you! I do not 
play the organ. Listen to what I 
require. The organist must be, if 
possible, a preeminent musician, but, 
musician or not, he must be all that 
is represented by the personnel of the 
commission. This, for two reasons. 
It is absolutely essential that he get 
along with the commission (you see I 
generously give him the responsibility) 
and he must be the instrumentality for 
carrying out the program. He must 
never yield the artistic ideal, yet he 
must put it to work, perhaps, upon a 
purely mundane, practical problem. 
Eyes must be reached that never leave 
the ground. Ears must be reached 
whose chief concern is shop talk or 
gossip. Intelligences, only half sus- 
pected, must be quickened, hearts that 
are only organisms must be awakened 


to emotional pulsation. He must do 
it. The means to do it is his choice, 
but the course he travels may well be 
laid out by the commission. 

Age in years is not necessarily a 
factor in the choice of an organist, but 
he must be both old and young in his 
sympathies. He should be old enough 
in experiences, not alone in music, but 
in life, to perform well, to select 
properly his programs, but, above all, 
to understand the logic in the differ- 
ence of appeal of the music he plays 
to different individuals and classes. 
He must have temperament, but of a 
kind readily put on and taken off as 
the proper occasion requires. Tem- 
perament goes well when seated at 
the organ. It is a drawback when on 
one’s feet acknowledging the plaudits 
of the crowd and a curse when it 
interferes with the practical parts of 
the program, such as detail prepara- 
<ion for the recital or concert, meeting 
interested people, explaining the tech- 
nicalities of the instrument. I knew 
one organist who experienced such 
difficulty in putting on his tempera- 
ment that he frequently kept his audi- 
ences waiting—as much, sometimes, as 
half an hour—until he could acquire 
the right mood to perform. 

That an organist should be well 
grounded in the classical works of 
the old masters is essential to his 
work if he is to last and be of real 
service. Not only are such numbers 
necessary upon his programs, but his 
development of his own individual 
style and the formulation of his pro- 
grams depend in large measure upon 
his knowledge of the extremes in 
music, and he may more easily lead 
others into good taste by using class- 
ical works sufficiently often to make 
them familiar. The municipal organist 
cannot, however, assume that in the 
community he himself represents the 
classical in the sense of the super- 
dignified, the ne plus ultra, or, to use 
extremely expressive though ultra- 
modern language, the “highbrow.” 
One organist I knew could not bring 
himself to play hymns or songs for 
community singing. The first thing 
an organist must decide is whether he 
will be a recitalist or a true municipal 
organist. Let him not start work as 
the latter unless he has the spirit of 
public service. All organists cannot 
be public servants. If they cannot 
they ought to stick to the field of 
individual recital and concert work. 
No criticism attaches to them for so 
doing. They should be commended 
for their good judgment. 

Again, the organist cannot, as the 
boys say, “high-hat” the common 
folks if he would be happy and suc- 
cessful. He must be one of all the 
people in the community, not just a 
select few. He is one of a group of 
public servants. To that same group 
belong the members of the city coun- 
cil, the manager of the eléctric light 
company, the man who reads your 
meter, the street car conductor, the 
taxi driver and the man who wields 
the pick and shovel digging the ditch 
for the community water system. 
Some of these may do their job better 
than he his. The service performed 
by some of them may at the time 
rendered be more essential to human 
happiness. He can be in and of all 
classes of people without being “it.” 
Personality counts a great deal. 

Willingness to enter into community 
activities other than his work helps in 
scoring in his own line. He should 
be a worker in the ranks part of the 
time. In this way one of our organ- 
ists arrived at the presidency of our 
Rotary Club. Service to one’s fellow- 
men without pay produces a good will 
toward one’s own business or work 
which has amazing resulis. Every 
municipal organist should consider 
that his salary pays him also for being 
a good public-spirited citizen. Such 
qualities should be expected and re- 
quired of him. 


Program—General and Particular. 


The field of municipal music has 
become so widespread that real 
thought upon the theory of a general 
program of activity has become the 
rule. Not infrequenily, however, do 
we receive inquiries regarding the 
history of our activities, which have 
seemed to bring success. The most 
that can be said, however, of the 
theoretical programs is that they must 
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be susceptible of constant change and 
possible reversal as occasion requires. 
We are dealing here with the popular 
will, whim or emotion (call it what 
you will), and it may change over 
night just as it does in Politics or in 
the amusement field. Strange as it 
may seem, good music is not the one 
esseniial factor to success, though it 
is necessary. Good taste of the edu- 
cated is so mingled with mob psychol- 
ogy that both the commission and 
the organist must be on the alert con- 
stantly to change methods and mate- 
rials in order to attract and keep the 
interest of all the people. The object 
is, of course, to saturate the commu- 
nity wiih a sense of musical apprecia- 
tion, to stimulate individual effort, to 
fire the ambition of the young to 
develop some talent they may have, 
to cause the workman and the house- 
wife to hum over some worih-while 
melody which, heard at our concerts, 
persists in the subconsciousness until 
it is a familiar companion. 

The question always arises whether 
the performances should be to paid 
audiences or free, or, again, in part 
each. Our experience teaches us that 
the general program should first of 
all be supported adequately by city 
appropriation. All the people own the 
organ. The substantial part of the 
cost of maintenance of it and of its 
use should be borne by all the tax- 
payers. They are then giving them- 
selves its advantages. The natural 
desire to get something for their 
money will lead some portion of the 
public within reach of the music pro- 
duced with their money. Free con- 
certs at least once a week extending 
over the season when indoor activities 
appeal are to our minds essential. We 
must frankly admit that until a com- 
munity appreciation is highly devel- 
oped no mass attendance such as to 
justify a low admission price can be 
expected. Consequently the conduct 
of concert courses with highly-paid 
artists, assisting the organist, would 
beiter be left to private enterprise, 
which alone can afford to speculate 
upon its success. Usually such con- 
certs can be conducted only upon the 
theory that there is a sufficiently large 
group of cultured music devotees who 
will pay the high prices necessary. 
The city ought not to compete with 
private enterprise in this regard. 
Only upon the condition that the ad- 
mission price can be fixed within rea- 
sonable reach of all the people should 
the city sponsor these special concerts. 

We also should admit that until a 
community appreciation is highly 
developed free concerts ought not to 
be scheduled in competition with 
moving pictures, lodge or social events 
or other civic or organization activi- 
ties. Rather should we choose a time 
when people like to rest or when they 
will be bored by forced inactivity. 
This is rather a frank acknowledg- 
ment of the tendencies of the times, 
but nevertheless true, I believe. We 
here schedule our concerts at 3:30 
Sunday afternoon from the last of 
November to early April. As a result 
we draw audiences each week of from 
2,000 to 3,000 persons, some coming 
by design, some by accident. We 
draw many young people off the street 
during that hour. The opportunity is 
thus offered io people who could not 
attend at other times. I have seen a 
woman from the poorer section of our 
city stand through half a concert with 
two small children clutching _ her 
skirts and a baby in her arms. Think 
of the hunger for culture expressed 
in that picture! Who would not feel 
that public service is worth while after 
observing such a spectacle! 

In the summer season some income 
is to be made, some publicity to be 
gained and some service for the city 
performed by entertaining our summer 
visitors at daily recitals at a small 
charge. Our register is an amazing 
record of the interest of people from 
various states and distant lands in 
our organ and our enterprise. 


In our opinion the organ should be 
the basis of all these concerts. Never, 
except on very rare occasions, do we 
substitute entirely some other form of 
music. It must be recognized, how- 


ever, that organ music, however skill- 
fully played, upon however complete 
an instrument, and however varied in 
finally too 


characteristics, becomes 


heavy to hold the attention of the 
masses continuously. our first 
years our civic pride stimulated attend- 
ance upon purely organ concerts. 
When attendance lagged, paid week- 
night concerts with highly-paid artists 
were added to the program. These 
lasted with success over a brief ages. 
but finally caused a deficit. Now the 
weekly Sunday programs carry added 
attractions by way of vocal or instru- 
mental solos, group work of both 
kinds, and, not infrequently, commu- 
nity singing of familiar songs. We 
have learned from experience to keep 
clear of speakers and especially any 
kind of religious exercises. 

The object of any municipal music 
program being in part the stimulation 
of individual and group efforts, the 
commission, as sponsor, the 
organist, as leader, ought to provide 
opportunity for the formation of tem- 
porary organizations of musicians, 
vocal and instrumental, which can be 
called together for special program 
occasions, such as_ special choral 
events typified by performances at 
Christmas of Handel's “Messiah” and 
by cantatas and ensembles at other 
times. Instrumental groups can be 
used in like manner. If the opportu- 
nity is open in the community, it is 
most fitting that permanent organiza- 
tions should be formed. Our first 
organist, Will C. Macfarlane, formed 
the Portland Men’s Singing Club. It 
now stands on its own feet and is a 
most frequent prize-winner in New 
England contests, a source of satisfac- 
tion to the commission and of pride to 
our people. Our present organist, 
Charles R. Cronham, has assembled a 
symphony orchestra of over eighty 
players, which in two short years has 
iaken its place at the apex of our 
instrumental musical activities. The 
service rendered in training, both to 
the musicians and the Portland public, 
is of inestimable value. 


The particular individual form of 
program takes its characteristics from 
the general scheme of operation and 
has been somewhat dealt with in 
passing through the description of the 
latter. The main object is to attract 
and hold as large audiences as possi- 
ble in order to reach the most people. 
So differentiation, one program from 
another, is necessary, and each pro- 
gram must be so varied in its content 
as to appeal in some measure to all. 
We consider our present organist a 
master in this art. No one can easily 
leave the hall after any of the concerts 
without having heard at least one 
number that has a special appeal to 
his or her taste. Yet no sacrifice of 
dignity is made, no trashy numbers 
appear. 

Another important object is partici- 
pation in music by our own people. 
We aim to give our own aartists a 
chance to be heard. It is discouraging 
work to keep studying and never be 
heard. Our programs offer this oppor- 
tunity, yet our standard is high 
enough to require and encourage a 
measure of perfection before a student 
can participate. This feature can 
easily be overdone and _ spoil the 
chance of all by dwindling audiences. 
So at some considerable expense we 
bring in and give free to the people 
outside artists of merit. Not infre- 
quently our limited means for this 
expenditure have nevertheless enabled 
us to reflect that we have heard, when 
just starting, some artist who has 
become famous. The inspiration to be 
gained from this is often as profitable 
as listening to the perfection of some 
great artist who has fully arrived. 

In general the program should be 
not too long, a mixture of the solid 
and dignified with the somewhat 
catchy; the form of music should be 
sufficiently varied. Local interest and 
curiosity should be stimulated. There 
should be something of emotional 
appeal, something of a restful nature, 
something for pure recreation and, 
withal, a general upward lift to the 
program, which makes for education 
of the masses. 


Government Versus Group Support. 


In connection with consideration of 
the general scheme of operation we 
should not overlook the question 
under whose auspices the work is to 
be conducted. It may not be always 
possible to carry on this educational, 


welfare and recreational work under 
the auspices of the city government 
itself and wherever this is for the 
moment impossible no community 
should refuse to take advantage of 
individual or group sponsorship. The 
example of public- spirited generosity 
may even be helpful in the community. 
By and large, however, the results to 
be so obtained are not to be compared 
with those to be expected from spon- 
sorship by the city itself as a corpo- 
rate entity. Here we are an integral 
part of the city government, enjoying 
the dignity of a department by itselfi— 
the first instance, I believe, in Amer- 
ica. We have our place in the city 
budget, classed, perhaps not too for- 
tunately, with the recreation activities. 
Probably some classification, more 
expressive of our real aims might be 
better. Nevertheless, however classi- 
fied, this activity acquires dignity and 
its proper degree of importance if 
recognized, as we are, as a part of the 
adminisiration of the community's 
affairs, conducted for the welfare of 
the people, by all the people, whose 
agent the city government is, acting 
for their benefit in our activity as well 
as all others—a benefit they pay for, 
themselves, through their taxes. 


Broadcasting Programs. 

The advent of the radio has pre- 
sented a sufficient problem to the 
promoters of musical events, both pri- 
vately sponsored and publicly sup- 
ported, to merit brief special attention. 
There has been continued conflict in 
this field between two schools of 
thought. Some hold that the general 
use of the radio, the ease with which 
one can receive the best programs 
without stirring from one’s chair, 
cheapens good music and tends to 
restlessness, inattention and inordinate 
desire for variety, and, too, that the 
artistic interest is marred by the 
mechanical curiosity, and that people 
will not patronize public concerts even 
if high-grade and free, being content 
with the brand of music they receive 
over the radio and content in their 
freedom to stop listening whenever 
they desire. The other school of 
thought follows the theory, based a 
good deal upon practical experiences, 
it seems to me, that, at least at pres- 
ent, the mastery of the science of 
transmitting and receiving by radio is 
imperfect, the degrees of recepiivity 
are so uncertain and varying owing 
to imperfection of instruments, atmos- 
pheric conditions and otherwise, that 
the radio must, at most, be only a 
secondary means of impression, not to 
be compared with an original, close- 
range hearing, and, at least after the 
interest and curiosity evinced for the 
mechanical and for the wonder of the 
invention begins to wane, and perhaps 
even now, radio music only stimulates 
the desire to hear the real thing close 
at hand. 

Of course, from the welfare stand- 
point, there is no argument. While 
immense good is done for those 
unable to get to the concerts, and the 
field of interest is greatly widened by 
broadcasting, this should be not the 
real program, but only the extension 
of it. The psychological effect upon 
each other of numbers of individuals, 
with varying degrees of good taste, 
gathered in a_ hall with attention 
riveted upon the instrument and _ per- 
former, with restriction. upon con- 
versation and all thinking along 
the same lines, is inevitably a com- 
mon heightened sense of the educa- 
tional worth of the privilege. We here 
have as yet broadcast only experi- 
mentally. As a result we do not fear 
to proceed with it when we may be 
permitted by funds in hand. We are 
confident our general mission to the 
public will not suffer. 


Publicity and Criticism. 

Publicity should be of two kinds, 
informative and educational. I am 
speaking now of non-paid and third 
person publicity. Of course, every 
commission or other managing body 
must use its own means to make 
known its work and objects. I do not 
need to speak of the methods of sales- 
manship to be employed, except as to 
general principles hereinafter men- 
tioned, because each community, by 
the character of its people and scope 
of its program, properly dictates its 
own. The work that can be done by 


cooperation of the newspapers with 
the commission is, if properly done, of 
immense benefit. Always the papers 
should carry advance comment on the 
concerts. We get the best results in 
this regard when news of the pro- 
grams is coupled with some measure 
of information with respect to the 
characteristics of one or more num- 
bers and some historical or romantic 
narrative of a part of some composer's 
life. These things interest the public 
amazingly. I verily believe in some 
instances a properly conducted depart- 
ment of this sort in the newspaper 
exerts as great an uplift influence as 
do the editorials and sells just as 
many papers. It is not commonly so 
thought by newspaper managers and 
editors. I believe they most common- 
ly overlook a fairly good opportunity 
for public service and a source of 
increased circulation. 


Reports of concerts are too often 
mere recitals of the program order, 
which perhaps some space writer is 
permitted to elaborate by the use of 
euphonious phraseology which shortly 
becomes | stilted and habitual, until 
every concert-goer is a “music lover,” 
every lady artist “dainty” and “sweet” 
and “charming,” every man is pos- 
sessed of a voice of ‘ ‘glorious power,’ 
every organ number is “rich in its 
tonal coloring,” and they might 
well end up with “a good time was 
had by all.” O that we might have 
real musical and dramatic critics 
attached to every newspaper in the 
land where educational musical pro- 
grams are conducted! No city can 
boast of being musical unless it num- 
bers among its inhabitants at least one 
properly educated person with the 
courage to tell the truth! Press 
notices that are mere pandering palaver 
are worthless to artists. The pub- 
lic gets no reaction from stereotyped 
compliments. Honest, intelligent, dis- 
criminating criticism is the vitalizing 
life-blood of musical desire. Let the 
artist be on his mettle, knowing his 
work is to be searchingly examined 
and fearlessly, but honestly, described. 
Let the concert-goer turn with avid 
interest to the account of a concert he 
has heard and compare the impres- 
sions he has retained with those 
expressed by the critic, learn his 
errors of judgment or develop his 
independent tastes. Let the unfortu- 
nate who has missed the concert or 
who has no inclination for such things 
find out. what he has missed or be 
inspired to investigate. Let merit be 
honestly praised, trash condemned, 
improvement be suggested, error cor- 
rected, youth and inexperience ten- 
derly but constructively dealt with, 
declining musical ability be advised 
considerately and, with due honor to 
past successes, to “be its age.” Then 
shall those who are endeavoring to 
lead the masses to higher levels of 
musical appreciation have the benefit 
of honest and helpful cooperation 
trom the reviewer. 


Creating Interest—Advertising. 

The program for the creation of 
interest may, as hereinbefore men- 
tioned, be of varied character. Adver- 
tising is the foremost recognized 
means. Advertising should be of an 
informative type, rarely of the display 
kind. It should be large enough to 
attract, dignified enough to suggest 
the character of the enterprise, and 
properly phrased to arouse interest. 
The work of the commission in this 
field is to appeal to the wish of the 
people to gratify their own individual 
desires. It is not easy to analyze 
what urges people to attend these 
concerts and engage in the other 
activities sponsored by the commis- 
sion. One must, however, draw upon 
his knowledge of the variety of human 
experiences and emotions, to appeal 
properly to the public. Forced public 
support will never last. We can’t 
browbeat our public into enthusiasm. 
Talk of duty and pride serves only in 
extreme emergencies. Rather does 
such a course imply you have nothing 
worth while to offer. Active persua- 
sion may be used, but always having 
its foundation in a true and correct 
picture of the personal benefits to be 
received. Campaigns to arouse public 
enthusiasm should usually be avoided. 
Canvassing actively for subscriptions 
to any paid portion of the program 
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offers opportunity for more harm than 
good if the efforts fail; persons so 
employed become wearied, even if suc- 
cessful; a natural tendency to draw 
back is ultimately and _ inevitably 
created upon the part both of the 
solicitor and the solicited. All these 
measures may be employed in a mix- 
ture, provided the mixing is so thor- 
ough they cannot be separately recog- 
nized. 

In the main, those interested in this 
work must be content to be patient 
through the slow growth of support- 
ing public sentiment, energetic, and 
alert to use every honest trick in the 
bag, psychological and otherwise, to 
induce interest. Always, whatever 
means may be employed, the dignity 
of the form of invitation must be pre- 
served. The people are giving them- 
selves these opportunities and advan- 
tages; they pay for them. We who 
are entrusted with their money for 
this purpose cannot with very good 
grace go beyond the earnest invita- 
tion to come and see how we spend 
it and what they can receive in return. 
I cannot better describe our attitude 
here than in the closing words used 
in our printed booklet descriptive of 
the organ and our program. The com- 
mission “simply opens the door and 
extends to all the invitation to ‘freely 
enter and receive the stimulus, the 
inspiration, the peace and benediction 
or merely the enjoyment, of good 
music according to your needs or 
desires.’ ” 


CONSTANTINO YON RETURNS 


Back in New York after Climbing 
High Peaks in the Alps. 

S. Constantino Yon, prominent 
vocal teacher, organist and musical 
director of St. Vincent  Ferrer’s 
Church and the College of Mount 
St. Vincent, New York, arrived in 
New York Sept. 21 on the Conte 
Biancamano. Mr. Yon _ took his 
family to his villa in Settimo Vittone, 
Italy, and introduced his new daugh- 
ter Margherita to those of his family 
who had not yet met the young lady. 
The voyage this year was the fiftieth 
time Mr. Yon has crossed the Atlantic, 
the first time at the age of 18 years, 
and he was delighted when Miss 
Margherita proved herself a_ perfect 
sailor at the age of 2% months. Mr. 
Yon found time to visit the important 
centers of Italy and to climb some of 
the highest peaks of the Alps. He has 
to his credit the Great Paradise, the 
Glacier of the Bonitur, Zermatt, 
Ceranno and Little St. Bernard. 
The Yon music studios will continue 
as before, with S. Constantino Yon 
and his younger brother, Pietro Yon, 
as directors. 


New Studio for Seibert. 

Henry F. Seibert is opening a siudio 
at 15 East Thirty-eighth street in New 
York, Oct. 1, in view of his increased 
teaching. He will move into his new 
home at Pelham, Westchester County, 
at the same time. Mr. Seibert opened 
an organ at Bangor, Pa., Sept. 20. He 
is booked for two recitals in the 
Washington Auditorium for this sea- 
son and will open an organ in 
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By S. HARRISON LOVEWELL 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 20.—For six 
years Francis E. Hagar has been 
organist of the First Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, Medford. His recital 
programs have often been noted in 
this column. He has now accepted a 
position with the Old Cambridge Bap- 
tist Church and will have direction of 
the reorganization of the church music. 


After standing as a monument to 
neglect, it is with pleasure that it can 
be stated that the brilliant concert 
organ at the Harvard Club has been 
placed in perfect condition. Because 
of proximity to the railroad, soot and 
grime has caused considerable corro- 
sion. This has been rectified by the 
Frazee Organ Company, the original 
builders. As a matter of truth there is 
hardly an instrument in Boston better 
adapted in all respects for concert pur- 
poses than this magnificent organ. Its 
tones are large, round and rich. The 
case architecturally is remarkably 
dignified and beautiful. Many will 
rejoice that this organ is again avail- 
able for recitals. 

For many years Miss Alice Cun- 
ningham has had charge of the music 
in the First Unitarian Parish of 
Somerville. It was reported in the 
newspapers that Miss Cunningham 
had been badly injured in an automo- 
bile accident and she received letters 
of sympathy from her friends. The 
accident happened in Canada, but to 
a school teacher in Somerville having 
ihe same name. 


C. S. Hempstead, who served at the 
Congregational Church in Hyde Park 
for four years as organist, and for 
several years in the same capacity at 
the Newtonville Methodist Church, is 
leaving for Cleveland, where he has 
accepted the pastorate of a church. 
While in Boston he had studied for 
the ministry. 

Mrs. Clara heaeles Allen has been 
in charge of the musical activities at 
the Northfield Conference five suc- 
cessive seasons. She is now organist 
of Bethany Congregational Church, 
Quincy. A four-manual organ is being 
installed at this church by W. 
Laws of Beverly. For the dedicatory 
exercises in November an elaborate 
festival of music has been planned 
under Mrs. Allen’s direction. 

After being closed during the sum- 
mer, Trinity Church, Newton Center, 
opened Sunday, Sept. 16. Leland A. 
Arnold had_ the assistance this 
occasion of Walter Smith, trumpeter, 
in solos, and in Gounod’s anthem, 
“Unfold, Ye Portals Everlasting.” 
For two months or more Mr. Arnold 
was in charge of the music at St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. The services were 
largely attended. The half-hour music 
on the porch attracted the usual atten- 
tion. Dr. Sullivan also is a great 
drawing card with summer congrega- 
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Ciassifled Advertisements 


FOR SALE. 


FOR SALE. 


POSITIONS WANTED. 


Horace M. Hollister 


Organist Director 


FIRST CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
Muskegon, Michigan 


FOR SALE 


A modern electric three- 
manual organ by a promi- 
nent builder. With a brand 
new action and fully guar- 
anteed, this is an exceptional 
bargain. 

We will cheerfully furnish 
details upon request. 


BUHL ORGAN CO., Inc. 
Utica, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—THREE SEVEN AND 
one-third octave, new, piano case organs; 
choice $100 each. Also one Story & Clark 
two-manual and pedal bass, twenty-two 
stops, $500; with motor and blower $600. 
Other good bargains in new or second- 
hand organs. We are now manufacturing 
very fine heavy chapel organs for 
churches and lodge halls, prices reason- 
able, direct from factory. A. L. WHITE 
MANUFACTURING CO., 215 Englewood 
avenue, Chicago. 


FOR SALE—ONE OAK TWO-MAN- 
ual tubular console, Kimball. One cherry 
three-manual tubular console, Kimball. 
One oak two-manual tubular attached 
console, Estey. One set front pipes, with 
base, and yokes. Three-quarters H. P. 
Orgoblo, complete. V. E. Marean, Organ 
Builder, 3011 Lamb avenue, Richmond, Va. 


FOR SALE—USED BLOWERS: %- 
H.P. Orgoblo, %-H.P. Zephyr, %-H.P. 
Kinetic, %-H.P. Kinetic, 2-H.P. Kinetic, 
all single phase; 3-H.P. Orgoblo, 3-phase, 
capacity 450 cubic feet at 15 inches; 1%- 
H.P. Zephyr, 3-phase. Address L-4, The 
Diapason. 


FOR SALE—TWO-MANUAL, 22-STOP 
King organ; two-manual oak console and 
case, Estey; two-manual walnut console 
and case, Mdller; two-manual oak con- 
sole, Méller. Write for particulars, Viner 
& Son, 1371 Niagara street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—ESTEY TWO-MANUAL 


and pedal reed organ, with blower. Per- 
fect condition. Suitable for small 
church, residence, theater or studio. 


Price reasonable. Address V. F. Sargent, 
373 Concord street, Framingham, Mass. 


ORGAN BUILDERS AND REPAIR 
men—Order your pedal boards, chime 
actions, swell engines, reservoirs, etc., 
direct from us and save money. B. 
Bowater, 272 Williams street, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 


FOR SALE — THREE-MANUAL OR- 
gan, built by Hook & Hastings, twenty- 
five stops, tubular-pneumatic action. 
Built compactly. Key-desk at organ. 
Case and front pipes, both ends panelled. 
Price very reasonable. Address Rev. A. 
M. Dwyer, St. Patrick’s Church, Bing- 
hamton, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—BLACK WALNUT OR- 
gan case with front pipes. Case 26 feet 
long by about 7 high. Design such as to 
make working over for another locatior 
easy. Pipes 5 to 12 feet long. Photo on 
request. Make an offer. H. W. D. Smith, 
48 Waterman street, Lockport, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—TWELVE-STOP TRACK- 
er action Felgemaker organ. Can be seen 
in St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, Muske- 
gon, Mich. Electric blower. Address 
Calvin B. Brown, 4539 North Richmond 
street, Chicago, II. 


FOR SALE—AUSTIN ORGAN, FOUR 
manuals, fifty-nine speaking stops. Elec- 
tric action. Perfect condition; beautifully 


voiced. Complete’ specifications fur- 
nished. Immediate delivery. Address 
H-10, The Diapason. {11] 


FOR SALE—TWO-MANUAL AND 
pedal, seven-stop Kimball organ, and 
two-manual and pedal ten-stop Vocalion. 
P. Butzen, 2128 West Thirteenth street, 
Chicago, Ill. 


FOR SALE—A TWO-MANUAL MA- 
son & Risch Vocalion, with motor and 
blower. Address Conrad Preschley, 8501 
Clark avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 


WANTED—POSITION PIANIST 
or organist, experienced, for motion pic- 
tures. Located near Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Member of National Association of Or- 
ganists and Music Teachers’ National As- 


sociation. Salary, evenings only, $25 per ORGANIST and CHOIRMASTER 

week. Will put on organ or piano con- 

certs on 50-50 percentage. Oliver Ells- Second Presbyterian Church 

worth Lowe, 2718 Glenmore avenue, Dor- 1125 Fourth Street, Portsmouth, Ohio 

mont, Pa. Bell telephone Lehigh 0256. RECITALS INSTRUCTION 
POSITION WANTED—MAN, 28, WITH 


church and lodge connections, at present 
employed, desires to change to any 
phase of organ work with reliable build- 
er. Good correspondent. Chicago pre- 
ferred, though free to leave. Address 
L-8, The Diapason. 


POSITION WANTED—PIPE ORGAN 
erector and finisher would like work oF 
the west coast. California preferred. 
Would consider maintenance work. Ten 
years’ experience. Address K-8, The 
Diapason. 


POSITION 
or organist, 
ences. Theater organ preferred. 
dress L-2, The Diapason. 


WANTED — AS PIANIST 
experienced, best of refer- 
Ad- 


ELMER ENDE 


ARCHER LAMBUTH 


ORGANIST CENTRAL CHURCH 
OrcHEsTrRA HALL, CHicaco 


J. W. MATHER 
CONCERT ORGANIST 
Lewis and Clark, High School, Spokane, Wash. 


KATE ELIZABETH FOX, F.A.G.0. 


OLIVER HERBERT 
CONCERT ORGANIST 


Organist and Director— 
The Old Bergen Church, Jersey City; 
Temple Oheb Newark, N. J. 


Addres: 
2700 Hudson “Boulevard, 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Organ Recitals 


Organist ond Choir Director 
FIRST CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
Da nee Mass. 


in 


The 


Classified advertisements 
The Diapason bring results. 
rate is only 4 cents a word. 


WANTED—ORGANS, ETC. 


MR. ORGAN MAINTENANCE MAN— 
You have in your district old organs 
which can be reconstructed and modern- 
ized. We will furnish you with actions 
and consoles and instruct you how to do 
it if you will send in your problems. Ad- 
dress Organ Reconstruction Dept., Room 
427, 225 Fifth avenue, New York. [12] 


WANTED — TWO-MANUAL- ELEC- 
tric or tubular-pneumatic with detached 
console. Please state age and price and 
give specifications and all details in first 
letter. Address L-3, The Diapason. 


HELP WANTED. 


WANTED—AT ONCE. A FIRST- 
class console maker. Must understand 
contact, coupler and combination work. 
Give reference, age, and whether em- 
ployed, in first letter. We have a splen- 
did position open for the right man. Ad- 
dress L-6, The Diapason. 


WANTED—PIPE ORGAN SALESMAN, 
for widely and favorably known organ 
for the southeastern states. Prefer man 
that understands organ tuning, etce., 
though this not absolutely required. State 
qualifications, age and past experience. 
Address L-7, The Diapason. 


FOR SALE — FOURTEEN - STOP 
Johnson organ, tracker action, electric 
blower. Can be seen in Westminster 
Presbyterian Church, South Bend, Ind. 
For information inquire of Calvin Brown, 
4539 North Richmond street, Chicago, Ill. 


FOR SALE—CONSOLE, THREE- 
manual, pneumatic, thirty-two-stop Kim- 


ball, perfect condition. Radiating, con- 
cave pedals. Bench. $100.00. Adolph 
Steuterman, 102 North Second street, 
Memphis, Tenn. ({tf] 


FOR SALE—A TWO-MANUAL ELEC- 
tro-pneumatic Kimball organ, eight 
speaking stops, nine couplers and chimes. 
Julius Jaekel, 1911 Waveland, avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. Phone Lakeview 2564. 


FOR SALE — TWO-MANUAL AND 
pedal reed organ with electric blower. 
Good condition. $450.00 f. 0. b. Omaha. 
Pipe Organ Service Company, 3318 
Sprague street, Omaha, Neb. 


FOR SALE — MOTOR’ BLOWER, 
three-horsepower, single phase, 110-220 
volts, four-inch wind, A-1 condition. 
Price $95.00. Address K-4, The Diapason. 


[10] 


WANTED 
salesman, preferably an organist with 
experience. Highly desirable position in 
New York for man qualified for this spe- 
cial work. Please give experience and 
references. Address Frank Taft, The 
Aeolian Company, 689 Fifth avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 


WANTED—ORGAN SALESMEN TO 
sell well-established organ in Philad¢l- 
phia, New York and Detroit territoriss, 
Must have experience. Give reference 
and experience in the first letter. Ad- 
dress K-3, The Diapason. 


WANTED — GOOD OPENING FOR 
two church organ salesmen. References 
required. The Page Organ Company, 
Lima, Ohio. 


WANTED—ORGAN SALESMAN TO 
sell for first-class firm in Eastern terri- 
tory. Experience in selling chureh organs 
necessary. Address W. B. Milner, 507 
Fifth avenue, New York City. 


WANTED—CONSOLE AND ACTION 
maker and organ mechanics. Address 
F-2, The Diapason. [8] 


FOR SALE—ONE FOUR-STOP UNIT 
organ, $2,000.00; also special $1,000.00 pipe 
organs. Cozatt, at Danville, Ill. 


WANTED—FIRST CLASS REED 
voicer. Splendid opportunity for the right 
man. Address L-5, The Diapason. 
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In Los Angeles and 
Southern California 


By ROLAND DIGGLE, Mus. D 


Los Angetes, Cal., Sept. 12—The 
last month has been a very dull one 
among the organists. Many of them 
have been away on vacation and as 
far as I know the only recitals have 
been those given by Sibley G. Pease 
at the Elks’ Temple on Sunday after- 
noons. The season makes little differ- 
ence in the attendance at these recitals 
and Mr. Pease is always assured of a 
well-filled auditorium. When an or- 
ganist can draw an audience of 600 to 
800 Sunday afier Sunday, year after 
year, he deserves the congratulations 
of his less fortunate brothers. May 
the good work go on for many years 
to come! 

William Killgrove has assumed his 
duties as organist and choirmaster at 

Calvary Presbyterian Church, South 
Pasadena. Here he has a very nice 
three-manual Austin organ and has 
planned a number of musical services 
for the season. 

Vernon Robinson is to be organist 
of the First Baptist Church of Pasa- 
dena during the coming year. He has 
been granted a year’s leave of ab- 
sence from his Honolulu post to un- 
dertake this work. 

Among the visitors during the last 
week or so have been Daniel R. Phil- 
ippi, organist and choirmaster of 
Christ Church Cathedral, St. Louis, 
who played for a few friends at 
St. John’s Church; Frederick Coles of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., an English organist 
who has made a special study of the 
boy’s voice, and Le Roy V. Brant of 
San Jose, whom I found being shown 
the sights of the city by his friend 
Sibley Pease. 


JUST PUBLISHED! 


SYMPHONY IN 
D MINOR 
BY 
CESAR FRANCK 


Arranged for the Organ 
BY 
HERBERT M. KIDD 


1 LENTO ALLEGRO NON TROPPO 
2 ALLEGRETTO 
38 ALLEGRO NON TROPPO 


Price $4.00 


SONATA 
DRAMATICA 


FOR ORGAN 
BY 
T. F. H. CANDLYN 


AWARDED THE N. A. 
PRIZE AND AUDSLEY GoLb 
MEDAL 


Price $3.00 


SONATA 


FOR ORGAN 
In the Key of B Flat 
BY 
CHRIS. M. EDMUNDS 


Price $2.50 


The H.W. GRAY COMPANY 
159 E. 48th St., N. Y. 
SOLE AGENTS FOR NOVELLO & 
co., LTD. 


Something New! 


THE FINEST TRAINS 
IN THE WORLD 


The new 


NORTH WESTERN 
LIMITED 


CHICAGO ST. PAUL MINNEAPOLIS 
Lv. Chicago . . 6:30pm  Ar.St. Paul . . 7:00am Ar. Minneapolis . 7:35 am 


The Shortest Route 


The new 


CORN KING LIMITED 


CHICAGO ~ OMAHA - SIOUX CITY 
Lv. Chicago .. 6:05pm Ar.Omaha .. 7:25am_ Ar. Sioux City .. 8:15am 


The only double track railroad between Chicago and Omaha and the only rail- 
road protected by automatic train control all the way between these cities. 


Super trains for travelers who 
demand the best 


Hyatt Quiet Roller Bearings | New North Western type Servidor Service 

Ray Glass enclosed Solarium coil spring cushion Compartment for hand 

Bedrooms, single oren pe Mattresses—you can sleep luggage in Club Car 

Medicine Cabinets and Luxurious Club Lounge Electric Cigar Lighters 
Clothes Closets Famous — d’Hote Very latest type of ventilat- 
Individual Porcelain Dinn ing, lighting and 
ashbow! Real Soda _ heating 
Parchment shaded Lights 


WHY NOT MAKE THIS YOUR TRAVEL ROUTE 


For full information, reservations and tickets, apply to 


C. A. Cairns, Passenger Traffic Manager 
226 West Jackson St., Chicago, Ill. 


CHICAGO & NORTH WESTERN RY. 


School of Music Philadelphia Polytechnic Institute 


The Y. M. C. A. of — 


Nineteenth Sea 
SCHOOL OF ORG AN. TL. AYING 
CONCERT THEATRE CHURCH 


Philadelphia’s finest Organ School Faculty of lead- 
ing organists of Philadelphia. Three organs, in- 
cluding a new Kimball Unit Organ, and modern 
projection machine, and screen. 
Diploma Courses in PIANO, ORGAN, VOICE, VIOLIN, THEORY. 
Also courses in Conducting, Teachers’ Training, Appreciation of Music, 


Band and Orchestral Instruments. Open to Students of Both Sexes. 
Send for Catalog D. Benj. L. Kneedler, Director, 1421 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


By Using a 


SIMPLEX ORGAN BLOWER 


Brings Friendly Business Contact Immediately and 
Maintains It, and, Valued by the 


B-F BLOWER COMPANY, Inc. 


Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 


REUTER 
ORGANS 


are surpassingly fine 
organs, clearly reflect- 
ing the extreme care 
used in their construc- 
tion and their voicing 


Built by 


The Reuter Organ Company 


Lawrence, Kansas 


1928 
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Milwaukee Notes 


By SHELDON FOOTE, F. A. G. 0. 


Milwaukee, Wis., Sept. 20.—The 
Wisconsin chapter, A. G. O., has been 
unusually active during the summer. 
The members were entertained at the 
summer place of Mrs. Charles Wilson 
at Cedar Lake. Sept. 15 they made 
the annual trek to the Vantine and 
Kirchner cottages on Lake Michigan 
about fifty miles north of the city. 


Plans have now been completed for 
what seems likely to be a red-letter 
event for the season in the form of a 
recital by the American organist, 
Palmer Christian, to be given at 
St. Mark’s Episcopal Church Oct. 29. 
Subscription tickets must be procured 
in advance, as none will be sold at the 
door. Anyone in the vicinity of Mil- 
waukee may write me prior to the 
recital and I will be glad to supply 
tickets. 


Dean Carleton Bullis of the Ohio 
A. G. ©. chapter visited his mother in 
Milwaukee this summer and as usual 
made the acquaintance of several 
organs, including the Wangerin pre- 
sided over by W. J. L. Meyer at 
St. John’s Cathedral and the Reuter 
at the West Allis United Presbyterian. 
The writer heard him at the latter 
church and enjoyed thus renewing an 
old friendship. 

Other visitors this summer included 
H. E. MacKay of Bloomington, Ind., 
who taught a conrse in appreciation at 
State Teachers’ College, and Carl F. 
Mueller of Montclair, N. J., who spent 
a few days here. 

Arthur Griebling reports a pleasant 
and profitable summer in Mr. Riemen- 
schneider’s class at Berea, Ohio. He 
has been appointed organist at Grace 
Lutheran Church of this city. 


Cincinnati Catholic Courses. 
Opportunities will be offered to 
Catholic organists and other music 
students interested in pursuing special 


courses under an educational institu- 
tion conducted by the Cincinnati arch- 
diocese, according to the prospectus 
for the department of music of the 
Teachers’ College of the Athenaeum of 
Ohio, the Rev. Francis J. Bredestege, 
dean, announces. Professor John J 
Fehring, archdiocesan director of 
music, is head of the music depart- 
ment of the college. The faculty for 
this department will include promi- 
nent organists, voice teachers, pianists 
and liturgical authorities. 


Hays to Carroll College Post. 

Robert Wilson Hays of Green Bay, 
Wis., has been elected to take charge 
of the music department of Carroll 
College at Waukesha, Wis., for the 
coming year. Mr. Hays has taught 
in the Merrill studio at Green Bay for 
several years and has been organist 
at St. Paul’s M. E. Church. He will 
continue his affiliation with the studio. 
Mr. and Mrs. Hays will also retain 
their residence in Green Bay. Mr. 
Hays will take the place of Clarence 
E. Shepard, head of the musical staff 
of Carroll College, who has a year’s 
leave of absence to study and teach in 
Paris. While in France he will also 
be organist at the American Church. 
Mr. Hays will assume charge of the 
organ at Sunday services in the Con- 
gregational Church at Oshkosh, where 
he has a three-manual Casavant in- 
strument. 


Courses at Columbia University. 

Columbia University announces 
courses in church and choral music, 
organ interpretation and appreciation, 
and organ and piano ensemble play- 
ing from Sept. 27 to Feb. 5, covering 
the winter session. The work is under 
the direction of Professor Walter 
Henry Hall, head of the department 
of church and choral music, and 
Charles Henry Doersam, F. A. G. O., 
organist and director at the Rutgers 
Presbyterian Church and the Park 
Avenue Synagogue. 


Frank Van Dusen returned from 
Europe late in September, after a 
delightful trip, and resumed his work 
at the American Conservatory of 
Music in Chicago Sept. 24. 


Churches Everywhere 
protect their organs | 


against winter cold and deterioration from dampness—with 
the PROMETHEUS Electric Organ Heater. 

Especially designed for the purpose, it heats the air 
in the organ chamber to the desired temperature, keeping 
the pipes and chests dry and warm, always—regardless of 
weather or climatic conditions. 

An outstanding feature is its simple, trouble-proof 
thermostat, which automatically maintains a_ steady, even 
heat, of any predetermined degree, and requires absolutely 
no attention. 

Of special interest to organ owners is the fact that 
no part of The PROMETHEUS Heater ever gets red hot. 
It occupies only 1414x4 inches of floor space and can be set 
directly on the oer. 


Mail the coupon now for further details 


PROMETHEUS ELECTRIC CORP., 
360 West 13th Street, New York City. 
Send further details about The PROMETHEUS Heater. 


Liherty 


an in Percussions 
r Perfect Jone Quality 


“LIBERTY HARP NO. 149” 


“LIBERTY GRADUATED CHIMES 
ST 


YLE O” 
“They Are Absolutely Dependable”’ 
Consult Your Organ Builder 
Write for Catalogue “P 2” 


The Kohler-Liebich Co.,Inc. 


CHICAGO 
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KINETIC 
BLOWERS 


Unexcelled in Performance 
Unsurpassed in Efficiency 
Unequalled for Quiet Operation 


30,000 IN USE 
Prompt Service Best by Test 
Send us your specifications and let us quote you 


Kinetic Engineering Company 


Union and Stewart Avenues 
LANSDOWNE, PA. 


New York Office: 41 Park Row 


GENEVA 
ORGANS 


—FOR— 
CHURCHES 


AUDITORIUMS 
RESIDENCES 


—HAVE— 


Velvet Diapasons—Large Scale Flutes—Rich 
Strings and a Perfectly Balanced Ensemble. 


An Action of Amazing Simplicity and 
Reliability. 


—WHY >— 


Every member of our staff has been carefully 
selected from the organ world. We use noth- 
ing but the best of materials and have a com- 
pletely equipped modern plant. 


MAY WE ASSIST YOU IN YOUR ORGAN PROBLEM 


If you can use any 
of these stickers to 
advantage, write us. 


They are free. 


NATIONAL 
LEAD COMPANY 


Hoyt Metal Products 
111 BROADWAY, N. Y. CITY 


THE GENEVA ORGAN CO. 
GENEVA, ILL. 
% 
QUALITY SERVICE PRICE 


CONSOLES 


PIPES 
CHESTS 
ACTIONS 
PERCUSSIONS 
RESERVOIRS 
TREMOLOS 


Durst, Boegle & Co. 


MANUFACTURER 
ORGAN SUPPLIES 


1917 PEACH STREET 
ERIE, PA. 
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BARTON ORGAN SCHOOL 


We need organists to play 
Barton Theatre Organs. We 
place competent Theatre organists 
on good paying positions. The Bar- 
ton Organ School is maintained to 
develop Theatre organists for Bar- 
ton Organ positions. 

Instruction and practice on Barton 
Organs—Mr. Al. Melgard—nation- 
ally known Theatre organist, in 
charge of Barton Organ School and 
placing organists. 


Mr. Al. Melgard 


Theatre Organists Big Salaries — Choice 
Positions—Prestige 


iti for You— 


Enroll Now Write, Phone 


or come in now 


BARTON 


ORGAN SCHOOL 
314 Mallers Bldg. 


style, ‘Theatre Madison and Wabash Radio Gath 
now demanded: CHICAGO, ILL. 


ORGAN 


“ORGOBLO" Installed in 


Prominent New Thea*rrs 


The Spencer “ORGOBLO” enjoys the distinction of 
furnishing wind for most of the largest and finest 
American Organs. Two of the most recent and 
noteworthy installations of this equipment are at 
the Paramount and Roxy Theaters, New York City. 


Not only does the “ORGOBLO” excel in the larger 
installations, but there are also legions of smaller 
ones, everywhere, giving satisfactory service. 


There is an “ORGOBLO” of the proper size for 
every organ made. They range in size from small 
1/6 H. P. units, suitable for student Reed Organs, 
to mammoth 50 and 75-H. P. multi-stage, multi- 
pressure machines such as may be found on some of 
the largest organs in the world. 


Write for Literature 


The Spencer Turbine Co. 


ORGAN POWER DEPT. Hartford, Connecticut 
Chicago Office, 53 West Jackson Boulevard 


DENNISON 
ORGAN PIPE CO. 


Successors to 
Samuel Pierce Organ Pipe Co. 


Flue and Reed 


ORGAN STOPS 


Metal or Wood 


Voiced for Churches. Schools, 
Residences, Theatres 


WILLIAM S. DENNISON, Treas. and Manager 
READING, MASS. 


1847 1928 
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DELL 


We are now located in our new and 
modern daylight plant at South 
Columbus and South Third Avenues, 
Mount Vernon, New York (adjacent 
to the New York City line), New York 
City telephone, Fairbanks 4849. We 
invite your inspection of our improved 
facilities for the continued production 
of work that has made the Odell 
Organ famous as a work of art for 


sixty-nine years. 


Organ Builders Since 1859 


Mount Vernon, New York 
Established 1859 


J. H. & C. S. Odell 8 Co. 


South Columbus and South Third Avenues 


tr dangerin Organ 


THE ORGAN OF SUPREME MERIT 
WHAT ABOUT OUR POSITIVE CLAIM OF 
QUALITY ? 


ORGANISTS OF RENOWN —— 
ORGAN MECHANICS AND EXPERTS— 
ORGAN COMMITTEE MEMBERS— 


CAPABLE OF JUDGING HIGH CLASS 
WORKMANSHIP— DECLARE 


The Wangerin Organ 


not only of first rank in every detail, 
but actually of 


UNAPPROACHED QUALITY! 


Examine other makes carefully 
and then let us show you the 


Wangerin Organ 


WANGERIN ORGAN COMPANY 


110-124 BURRELL STREET 
MILWAUKEE,WISCONSIN,U.S.A. 


We invite any to 
examine our organs 
with the utmost 
thoroughness for we 
want all to be con- 
vinced of their pre- 
eminent merits. 


The detailed refine- 
ments will satisfy 
the most exacting. 


} 


| 


seme We have always 
considered organ- 
building purely from 
an art standpoint, 
and our work is in- 
variably found to be 
constructed in ac- 
cordance with this 
view. 


om 


Modern Console Just Installed in 
The First Church of Christ, Scientist, Boston, Mass. 


HOOK & HASTINGS COMPANY 


Main Office and Works Kendal Green, Mass. 
Branches: New York—Philadelphia—Asheville 
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